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Art. I. 
THE STATESMAN. 


The Statesman. By Henry Taylor, Esq., author of Philip van 
Artevelde. Duodecimo, pp. 267. Longmans, !836. 


HE Statesman is a short volume of essays, by the author of 
Philip van Artevelde: and whoever has read with the same 
feelings as ourselves that very beautiful poem, alike distinguished 
for noble sentiment, beauty of expression, and interest in the 
story as well as in the characters, cannot have turned without 
elevated expectations to a fresh production of the same hand. 
Van Artevelde himself, the hero of that poem, as he appears both 
in the acquisition and in the exercise of supreme authority over 
his fellow-citizens of Ghent, is indeed a splendid conception, 
evincing that Mr. Taylor had attentively studied the essential 
characteristics of an effective popular leader—a leader who per- 
forms what Xenophon calls “ the divine work of ruling over 
willing men,” without any pre-established associations of rank or 
superstition, by the simple union of distinguished virtue and force 
of character. Assuredly this is a most interesting topic of con- 
templation, for every one who concerns himself at all about the 
larger interests of mankind, and Mr. Taylor has evidently be- 
stowed upon it much deeper reflection than is common in the 
foundation of a modern poem. Both the text and the notes 
evince that the traits which form the striking character of his 
hero are not caught up at a hazard, merely as suitable themes 
for poetry, but that they are collected from an attentive perusal 
of history and its philosophical commentators. 

A work, therefore, from the pen of Mr. Taylor, bearing the 
title of The Statesman, was calculated to raise considerable ex- 
pectation. One might have imagined that it would be a delinea- 
tion, in prose, and with reference to the circumstances of the pre- 
sent day, of the same idéa/ which the author had already exhibited 
in his political drama. 


Such are the anticipations which the title of the present volume 
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2 TAYLOR'S STATESMAN. 
is calculated to suggest. But its contents will not fulfil these 
anticipations. Its merits are of another kind, and fall very short 
of the name bestowed upon it by the author. 

A work fully corresponding, or even partially corresponding, 
to the full exigencies of so lofty a title as The Statesman, would 
indeed be among the most valuable contributions to modern 
polities and philosophy. ‘To trace the greater lineaments of such 
a character, as it ought to exist, or must exist, in a state of society 
so complicated as that of England—to mark out the ends at which 
the statesman must aim, and the means whereby he must seek to 
accomplish them, if he would earn for himself any substantive 
name or lasting esteem—to shew how the powers of government 
may be most effectively employed to develope all the good ten- 
dencies of the age, and to subdue or mitigate its many corrup- 
tions—this, we say, would have been a task worthy of the highest 
inteliect which our nation can afford; a statesman, such as 
Plato or Xenophon would have conceived, had they lived in the 
present time with the advantage of enlarged recorded experience, 
and with political phenomena open to their view, transcending 
both ia extent and variety all which the ancient world could 
furnish. ‘To execute this undertaking properly—of course it 
must have reference to some one given country and society—the 
highest powers of philosophizal observation would indeed be re- 
quired ; that rare combination of accurate knowledge of fact, with 
comprehensive reasoning, which alone can enable an author to 
trace the virtues and the defects, the comforts and the miseries, 
of any given people, té their genuine sources and principles. 
M. de Tocqueville’s work on the Democracy of America, though 
there is much of it in which we do not concur, furnishes a valu- 
able specimen of enquiries undertaken in this spirit: and the 
picture of a statesman, such as he ought to be in this country, 
would be the deduction from a similar analysis, applied to the 
social and political phenomena of England. We are well aware 
indeed that such contemplations are usually stigmatised as visi- 
onary and Utopian: but they seem to us indispensably necessary, 
if it were only to keep alive in the mind of a statesman—that 
which official details have so great a tendency to obliterate—the 
obligation of acting with a view to results distant as well as re- 
sults immediate, and of following out some coherent system of 
operations. Above all, they are necessary, if we are impressed 
with a due conviction of that important fact, without which moral 
and political science would be little better than a dreary void— 
the progressiveness of human nature; and the vast influence of 
good or bad government, as an accelerating or retarding cause of 
it. The goal which a wise statesman will seek to attain is a 
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distant one, and his voyage of unknown length: he may often be 
driven out of his course, or altogether stopped, by temporary 
obstacles: but if the entire chart of the ocean in which he is 
sailing be open before him, both the deviations and the delay 
will be understood for what they are, and submitted to only so 
far as the iron hand of necessity may require: the exigencies of 
every day will be carefully provided for, even to their minutest 
details, yet with that constant reference towards the ultimate scope 
of the voyage, for which the captain of the vessel is especially 
responsible. 

Certain it is, that if any future author shall sit down to com- 
pose a work called The Statesman, in the spirit which we have 
described, he will not be able to borrow much from the character 
of any minister whom England has produced for the last two 
centuries. Perhaps there are some who will consider this as a 
compliment to the English character, as well as to the English 
government: we need not say that, in our opinion, it is among 
the heaviest of all reproaches both to the one and to the other. 
To lay down any large principles of political action—to have any 
pre-conceived ends, with a schemé of means for attaining them— 
has been a proceeding either repudiated with scorn by English 
statesmen, or at least foreign to all their intellectual habits. 
Starting as they do, and as they, always have done, from the 
hypothesis of absolute perfection m existing institutions, it is 
enough for them if they leave things in statu quo—if they pro- 
vide for the pressing exigency of the day, with little or no thought 
for the morrow. Hence, during the last half century prior to 
1830, while the individual energy of Englishmen has effected 
such miracles in the arts, in civilization, and in the acquisition of 
wealth, the proceedings of the government present only the spec- 
tacle of inglorious nullity, without the smallest evidence of 
superior wisdom or reach of thought—without any one lasting 
bequest to fix the eye and esteem of posterity. Yet during this 
same period there have been memorable evidences of statesman- 
like activity in the countries around us: the Code Napoleon in 
France; the Federal Constitution in the United States of North 
America, deliberately planned and systematically reasoned out 
by its authors, freely accepted and faithfully obeyed by the 
people ; while in Prussia, the condition of the entire population 
has been changed, by the abolition of glebe-servitude, the creation 
of municipal communities, and the universal diffusion of educa- 
tion,—all emanating from the direct scheme and unwearied inter- 
ference of the government. What is there in the conduct of the 
English government, during the same interval, to attest either 


comprehensive design or forward beneficence ? 
B2 
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If there be one quality more than another for the possession of 
which the mass of English citizens are distinguished, it is com- 
mercial activity, expertness in money-getting g, and in turning their 
capital to account. It might reasonably be expected, therefore, 
that the public finances of “such a nation would be administered 
with peculiar skill: yet when we look back upon the proceedings 
of the last war, in which financiab affairs were not only of pressing 
importance, but conducted on the largest scale, how slender are 
the proofs of penetration and foresight on the part of the ma- 
naging statesmen! Are we not now suffering under an unnatural 
increase of the national debt, arising out of the delusive trick of 
keeping up a sinking fund without any real surplus revenue ? 
Have we not been deprived of the greatest of all facilities for 
diminishing the charge of the national debt during time of peace, 
by the practice of borrowing loans in stock at alow denomination 
of interest, and thus swelling the nominal amount of the capital 
funded? Look at the suspension of cash-payments by the Bank 
of England in 1797; did not the government of the day mainly 
contribute to bring on that calamitous event (the seeds of all the 
subsequent perilous disputes respecting currency), by the immense 
loans borrowed from the Bank Directors, and not repaid, in spite 
of the urgent remenstrances of the latter, who were thus stript of 
their principal means of controlling the amount of circulation ? 
If such has been the improvidence of English statesmen, on their 
own ground of finance, in sacrificing future consequences to the 
convenience of the moment, can we wonder that they have left no 
monuments behind them in the shape of legislative amendment 
or improved institutions ? 

We are ready indeed to admit, that since the passing of the 
Reform Act, this utter apathy respecting legislative measures of 
permanent result has ceased to be in so great a degree the cha- 
racteristic of English statesmen. Such is the first fruit of the 
newly acquired power of the people. Nor is it practicable under 
the prevailing keenness and activity of public discussion, that any 
minister can safely avoid attempting the settlement of important 
national grievances, from time to time, on some principles or 
other. 

It is a considerable step thus to have roused the English 
statesman from absolute lethargy : nor ought we to forget that 
the great provocative cause of it—popular demand—in spite of 
all the obstructions and diversions which can be thrown in its 
way, is likely to increase rather than diminish for the future. 
But still this is not all. Public opinion may compel the minister 
to propose some measure or other; but it can hardly compel 
him, against his own inclination, to propose either a large mea- 
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sure or a wise one. He may think it sufficient just to stave off 
the loudest objectors, without concerning himself in any way 
about the substance or principle of the mischief: and whether he 
does so or not, will depend partly upon the reach of his own 
understanding, partly upon the idea which he has formed to him- 
self of the obligations attached to his post. Hence the immense 
importance of keeping up the standard of duty in the mind of the 
statesman—of impressing on him the conviction that nothing except 
what is founded on large, sound, and comprehensive principles, 
can possibly either deserve or obtain lasting fame. There is so 
much in the daily life of an English minister which tends to ex- 
tinguish all ideas of improv ement, and to keep him buried under a 
load of routine, (not to mention the sinister interests under which 
he still lives and moves)—that if any sense of distant obligation, 
or any relish for lasting and critical esteem, is to be preserved i in 
his mind, inspiring and instructive books are among the few aids 
to be reckoned upon for the purpose. 

For the reasons which we have assigned, we think that a work 
really corresponding to the title of the Statesman, and applied to 
the present social and political state of England, would have been 
of signal utility ; and we may be permitted to regret that, so far 
as regards the volume before us, the task still remains unper- 
formed. 

Mr. Taylor's book does not fulfil, and does not even attempt 
to fulfil, the promise of its title; which title in fact has no con- 
nexion with the design of the w ork, and must have been a very 
infelicitous after-thought. A more proper name would have 
been ‘ Thoughts on Public Life,’ or ‘ Reflections, Moral and 
Prudential, on a Political Career ;’ and the chapters should not 
have been called chapters, that is, parts of a whole, but essay 
first, essay second, and so on. 

Mr. Taylor had a specific object, which he partially explains to 
us in his preface. He complains that writers on government 
and society have in general attended too much to scientific 
analysis, and too little to things in combined existence—that 
‘ while the structure of communities, and the nature of political 
powers and institutions have been extensively investigated, the 
art of exercising political functions, which might seem to be 
no unimportant part of political science, has occupied hardly any 
place in their speculations.’"—p. vi. He remarks that those who 
have been practised in political affairs have written upon politics 
much better than philosophers, and he quotes Bacon, Burke, 
Machiavel, and Tacitus, as illustrations of this superiority. But 
these writers, he says, ‘still leave unattempted the formation of 
any coherent body of administrative doctrine.’ —page x. This 
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deficiency, Mr. Taylor tells us, it would have been the height of 
his wish to supply, if he could have commanded leisure for the 
enterprise. Unfortunately he has not had leisure for any thing 
more than a few desultory disquisitions, tending towards the same 
point. 

In the conclusion—which is in reality a second part of the 
preface—we find the reasons why the author thinks it peculiarly 
important at the present season to draw the attention of the 
public to questions of administrative government. 


* Of the two classes of political questions—those concerning forms of 
government, and those concerning its administration—there are seasons 
for both. I would sedulously guard myself against the error of under- 
valuing that class of questions of which I know least. I admit that 
under very many aspects of political society, questions concerning forms 
of government exceed all others in importance. I am far indeed from 
subscribing to that couplet of Mr. Pope’s, which has obtained such 
singular celebrity,— 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whiche’er is best administered is best. 
No rational man did ever dispute that a good administration of govern- 
ment is the swmmum bonum of political science: but neither can it be 
reasonably denied that good forms of government are essential to its 
good administration : they are contested on this ground ; and to dismiss 
the contending parties with the epithet applied to them by Mr. Pope 
uppears to be hardly worthy of an instructed writer. 

* But with all due respect for questions of form, and for an exclusive 
attention to them in their paramount season, what I would suggest is, 
that a time may come in which these questions should be degraded to a 
secondary rank, and questions of administration should take their place. 
I would observe that the contest concerning forms may be so engrossing 
and so long continued, as to defeat its own end. It may do so, not only 
for the time, but in its ultimate result. 

‘Whilst all men’s minds are agitated by these contests, whilst, owing 
to this agitation, administrative efficiency 1s suspended, and administra- 
tions are fugitive and precarious, it is clear that the end in view is sacri- 
ficed for the time being. And though it be not equally clear, it may yet 
be reasonably offered for consideration, that after constitutional reforms 
have been carried far enough to make it the interest of the government 
to engage in administrative reforms, the further progress of the former 
will be rather retarded than accelerated by the suspension of the latter.’ 
—p. 263. 


The foregoing extracts exhibit the general scope and origin of 
Mr. Taylor's work. We are very far from concurring in the 
estimate which he forms of the value of analytical writers on 
polities; though, as we also fully admit the importance of study- 
ing Machiavel and ‘Tacitus, we are not curious in measuring 
whether one class of authors be a little above or a little below the 
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other in the scale of utility. It is one thing to be master of 
general principles, and to be able to reason from them under 
assumed hypothetical circumstances : it is another thing to possess 
the talent of justly appreciating actual circumstances, so as to 
regulate the application of principles to any given case. A man 
may possess the former who is totally destitute of the latter ; but 
there cannot well be a first-rate statesman or administrator who 
does not combine the two, any more than there can be a first- 
rate physician who does not unite a comprehensive acquaintance 
with the principles of physiology and pathology, to enlarged ex- 
perience and an expert eye for observation. ‘A coherent body of 
administrative doctrine,’ as we understand the meaning of the 
words, is not to be deduced from the authors whom Mr. Taylor 
extols, A statesman’s skill in the contentious part of his business, 
the gaining of adherents and the struggling with rivals, may be 
improved by the insight which their writings afford into the pas- 
sions and dispositions of men both individually and in masses— 
but not his knowledge of the business of administration properly 
so called, as we see it exemplified in the admirable life of a 
statesman like Turgot. Take the “Poor-Law Commissioners, to 
whom so important a branch of the national administration is 
confided : suppose them seeking to prepare for themselves a stock 
of administrative doctrine, we doubt whether they would derive 
any special aid either from Bacon or Burke ; but we are sure that 
they would find many parts of Mr. Bentham’s works eminently 
conducive to their purpose—who comes, nevertheless, under the 
class set aside by Mr. Taylor as ‘ analytical.’ 

Nor do we concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. Taylor, 
that the progress of administrative reforms is retarded by the 
popular demand for constitutional reforms. We know that there 
are other countries in which much has been done in the former 
and little or nothing in the latter: but it is our clear opinion that 
in England increased responsibility to the people is the most 
effective way of creating in the minds of our administrators such 
dispositions as will insure the advance of administrative reforms. 
There might indeed be some force in Mr. Taylor’s argument, if 
the fact were as he thinks, that ‘ constitutional reforms have been 
carried far enough to make it the interest of a government to 
engage in administrative reforms.’ But is this so? Suppose those 
popular feelings, in which the demand for farther constitutional 
reform originates, to be extinguished among the constituencies, 
what would be the result? We should have the Tories restored 
to power without delay ; and how many grains of administrative 
reform should we obtain from them? We doubt not that they 
would meditate attentively on the subjects of some of Mr. 'Taylor’s 
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chapters—On the Arts of Rising—On the Getting and Keeping of 
Adherents—Concerning Rank as a Qualification for High Office 
—On the Administration of Patronage—Concerning the Amuse- 
ments of a Statesman; but they would adjourn to the Greek 
Calends his ‘ Reform of the Executive,’ and they would skip over 
altogether his chapter ‘On the Conscience of a Statesman.’ 

Mr. Taylor conceives that ‘the greatest want of the people, 
though the /east felt, is that of moral, religious, and intellectual 
instruction.’ Let us ask, by whom this want is most felt, and by 
whom least? Much, by the people themselves; most of all, by 
the most popular-minded public men, whose influence would be 
increased by the increase of popular control, and who would thus 
be better enabled to provide for the supply of the want than they 
are now ; least of all by the aristocratical classes in this country, 
whose passive instruments English statesmen have hitherto been, 
and from whose paralyzing grasp the executive government is yet 
but half extricated. If this first and greatest of all popular wants 
is ever destined to be supplied, it will be by a government ema- 
nating from keener popular control, and more deeply impressed 
with the necessity of rendering the people worthy to exercise 
control, than any which England has yet seen. 

Although, however, we do not participate in Mr. Taylor's wish 
to draw away the attention of the public from constitutional re- 
form, we are well pleased to see it invited towards administrative 
reform ; and to this end, the first of all requisites is an improve- 
ment in the character, the abilities, and, most of all, the purposes, 
of administrators. Mr. Taylor's first chapter treats of the educa- 
tion of youth for a civil career, for which, as he complains, no 
special provision is now made, nor any definite course marked 
out. After remarking that historical studies, in this point of view, 
have been rated above their comparative value, he says,— 

‘ A general knowledge of the laws of the land, and of international 
law, of foreign systems of jurisprudence, and especially a knowledge of 
the prominent defects of the system at home, should be diligently in- 
culcated ; and political economy should be taught with equal care, not 
less for the indispensable knowledge which it conveys, than as a whole- 
some exercise for the reasoning faculty—employed in this science less 
loosely than in ethics or history, less abstractedly than in mathematics.’ 
—p. 5. 

These are just recommendations ; but if the study of political 
economy be useful, as most assuredly it is in a very high degree, 
surely the philosophy of the human mind and the philosophy of 
polities are no less so. Why should Mr. Taylor depreciate 
analysis in the latter, and extol it in the former? If the ex- 
ceptions which he takes in his Preface against the analytical 
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writers on government be of any avail, are they not equally appli- 
cable against political economy /—nay, have they not been actually 
advanced against it, almost in the precise terms employed by Mr. 
Taylor, a thousand and a thousand times over? ‘The scheme of 
science is one and the same in every department of human thought 
and action to which analysis can be applied: deny its utility in 
any one, and you virtually disallow it in all. 

It is somewhat surprising to us also that Mr. Taylor takes no 
notice whatever of classical studies. If there be any one vocation 
of active life to which classical studies belong with the most exact 
pertinence and speciality, it is that of a statesman; not merely 
from the consummate perfection of the ancient compositions in 
themselves, and the exquisite sense of what is appropriate and 
beautiful which they are thus calculated to create; though this 
too is of signal value, even if we consider statesmanship as a mere 
craft for individual advancement. But if it be true that the 
statesman exists not for himself merely, but for the public whom 
he serves—if the interests of that public require that the sense of 
obligation should in his case be peculiarly exalted, seeing that the 
circumstances around him tend for the most part to deaden and 
debase it—then, the study of the best works of classical anti- 
quity comes recommended by still higher considerations ; for the 
public obligations stood in the foreground of all the ancient 
morality ; the idea of the commonwealth, as the supreme object 
of his duty and solicitude, attracted to itself the strongest emo- 
tions in the bosom of every virtucus man. 

Now this tone of thought, when caught up and idealized by 
poets, orators, and philosophers, goes far to kindle and sustain 
that sense of enlarged patriotism which the details of a statesman’s 
life are perpetually tending to supplant; at least it does as much 
as books can do towards that end, and much more in our opinion 
than modern books are at all calculated to do: for although the 
fulfilment of duties between man and man, and the forbearance 
from individual injury are carried now to a higher pitch than they 
were in antiquity, yet the ties which bind each individual to the 
community at large are comparatively far less seen and felt : they 
are neither recognizable in modern literature, nor in modern 
actual life; and hence the statesman comes to look upon himself 
as engaged only in one out of a variety of profit-seeking occupa- 
tions, subject to no higher laws than those prescribed by the 
etiquette of the profession which he has chosen. 

We shall now quote some of the most important of our 
author's counsels to statesmen, beginning with a chapter of which 
the title is the marrow of a whole treatise. ‘A Statesman’s most 
pregnant function lies in the choice and use of instruments.’ 
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* The most important qualification of one who is high in the service 
of the state is his fitness for acting through others ; since the import- 
ance of his operations vicariously effected ought, if he knows how to 
make use of his power, to predominate greatly over the importance 
which can attach to any man’s direct and individual activity. The dis- 
covery and use of instruments implies indeed activity as well as judg- 
ment, because it implies that judgment which only activity in affairs 
can give. But it is a snare into which active statesmen are apt to fall, 
to lose, in the importance which they attach to the immediate and direct 
effects of their activity, the sense of that much greater importance which 
they might impart to it, if they applied themselves to make their powers 
operate through the most effective and the widest instrumentality. The 
vanity of a statesman is more flattered in the contemplation of what he 
does, than of what he causes to be done ; although any man whose civil 
station is high ought to know that his causative might be, beyond all 
calculation, wider than his active sphere, and more important. 

* Therefore, no man who contemplates a public career should fail to 
begin early, and persist always in cultivating the society of able men, 
of whatsvever classes or opinions they may be, provided only they be 
honest. In every walk of life it were well that such men should asso- 
ciate themselves together, in order that combination may give increased 
effect to their lives; and in some of the middle walks of life the asso- 
ciation does to a certain degree take place; but amongst those who are 
destined for a civil career, or are born to such a station in life as is 
likely to lead them into that career, the paramount importance of the 
object appears to be overlooked. Men in early life, seeking for enjoy- 
ment in society and for agreeable qualities only in their associates, their 
appetite for power yet unawakened, or their juvenile ambition anti- 
cipating the pleasures of power without foreseeing its wants, get them- 
selves surrounded by companions who, though not perhaps unadorned 
with talents, are yet fit for no purposes in life but that of pleasing. At 
the entrance upon a public career, and in the first stages of it, the aspi- 
rant is not seasonably apprised by circumstances that this is against 
him, and that in his ascent and advancement, as he comes to have more 
and more scope for instruments, hardly any thing would be of so much 
moment to him as the number and serviceable quality of his associates, 
or of those with whom he has such intermediate connexion as may 
serve for requisite knowledge.’—p. 13. 

* No easy opportunity should be omitted of trying and proving men, 
and of recording the result. But so little is this somewhat obvious 
truth recognized, or such is the indifference of some statesmen to every 
thing but what is forced upon their attention, that men have been at the 
head of departments of the state, who might have had Bacon and 
Hooker in their service without knowing it.’-—p. 17. 


On this indifference of English public men to the value of in- 
tellectual ability, in comparison with some slight atom of trouble 
to themselves, hear our author in another place :— 


* Yet such is the prevalent insensibility to that which constitutes the 
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real treasure and resources of the country—its serviceable and states- 
manlike minds—and so far are men in power from searching the country 
through for such minds, or men in parliament from promoting or per- 
mitting the search, that I hardly know if that minister has existed in 
the present generation who, if such a mind were casually presented to 
him, would not forego the use of it rather than hazard a debate in the 
House of Commons upon an additional item in his estimates.’—p. 162. 


Well does Mr. Taylor continue :— 


‘ Till the government of the country shall become a nucleus at which 
the best wisdom in the country contained shall be perpetually forming 
itself in deposit, it will be, except as regards the shuffling of power from 


hand to hand and class to class, little better than a government of 


fetches, shifts, and hand-to-mouth expedients. 
‘ Till a wise and constant instrumentality at work upon adminis- 


trative measures (distinguished as they might be from measures of 


political parties) shall be understood to be essential to the government 
of a country, that country can be considered to enjoy nothing more than 
the embryo of a government,—a means towards producing, through 
changes in its own structure and constitution, and in the political ele- 
ments acting upon it, something worthy to be called a government at 
some future time. For governing a country is a very different thing 
from upholding a government. Alia res sceptrum, alia plectrum, 


There being no sufficient amount of ability in the executive, and 
no sufficient desire to supply this want on the part of those on 
whom the task of supplying it would devolve, the following is the 
mode in which, according to our author, the ability which is 
neither had nor wished for, is done without. We do not think 
the tricks of mediocrity in high place were ever so pungently 
characterized in so few words. Mark how it is hit off to*the 
life :— 

* The far greater proportion of the duties which are performed in the 
office of a minister are, and must be, performed under no effective re- 
sponsibility. Where politics and parties are not affected by the matter 
in question, and so long as there is no flagrant neglect or glaring in- 
justice to individuals which a party can take hold of, the responsibility 
to parliament is merely nominal, or falls otherwise only through 
casualty, caprice, and a misemployment of the time due from parliament 
to legislative affairs. Thus the business of the office may be reduced 
within a very manageable compass, without creating public scandal. 
By evading decisions wherever they can be evaded ; by shifting them 
on other departments or authorities, where by any possibility they can 
be shifted ; by giving decisions upon superficial examinations—cate- 
gorieally, so.as not to expose the superficiality in propounding the 
reasons ; by deferring questions till, as Lord Bacon says, ‘ they re- 
solve of themselves ;’ by undertaking nothing for the public good 
which the public voice does not call for; by conciliating loud and 
energetic individuals at the expense of such public interests as are 
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dumb, or do not altract attention ; by sacrificing every where what is 
feeble and obscure, to what is influential and cognizable: by such 
means and shifts as these, the single functionary granted by the theory 
may reduce his business within his powers, and perhaps obtain for him- 
self the most valuable of all reputations in this line of life, that of ‘a 
safe man;’ and if his business, even thus reduced, strains, as it well 
may, his powers and his industry to the utmost, then (whatever may be 
said of the theory) the man may be without reproach—without other re- 
proach at least than that which belongs to men placing themselves in a 
way to have their understandings abused and debased, their sense of 
justice corrupted, their public spirit and appreciation of public objects 
undermined.’—pp. 151-3. 


Far other is our author’s conception of what is due toa nation 
from those who voluntarily undertake the sacred trust of guarding 
those of its interests on which all others are dependent. 


* Turning (I would almost say revolting) from this to another view 
of what these duties are, and of the manner in which they ought to be 
performed, I would, in the first place, earnestly insist upon this : that 
in all cases concerning points of conduct and quarrels of subordinate 
officers ; in all cases of individual claims upon the public, and public 
claims upon individuals ; in short, in all cases (and such commonly con- 
stitute the bulk of a minister’s unpolitical business) wherein the minister 
is called upon to deliver a quasi-judicial decision, he should, on no 
consideration, permit himself to pronounce such decision unaccom- 
panied by a detailed statement of all the material facts and reasons upon 
which his judgment proceeds. I know well the inconveniencies of this 
course ; I know that authority is most imposing without reason alleged ; 
I know that the reasons will rarely satisfy, and will sometimes tend to 
irritate the losing party, who would be better content to think himself 
overborne than convicted. I am aware that the minister may be some- 
times, by this course, inevitably drawn into protracted argumentation 
with parties whose whole time and understanding is devoted to getting 
advantages over him; and, with a full appreciation of these difficulties, 
I am still of opinion, that, for the sake of justice, they ought to be 
encountered and dealt with. One who delivers awards from which 
there is no appeal, for which no one can call him to account (and such, 
as has been said, is practically a minister*’s exemption), if he do not 
subject himself to this discipline,—if he do not render himself amenable 
to confutation, will inevitably contract careless and precipitate habits of 
judgment ; and the case which is not tg be openly expounded will sel- 
dom be searchingly investigated. In various cases also which concern 
public measures, as well as those which are questions of justice, ample 
written and recorded discussion is desirable. Few questions are well 
considered till they are largely written about; and the minds and 
judgments of great functionaries transacting business inter menia, 
labour under a deficiency of bold checks from oppugnant minds.’— 
pp. 153-5. 


The truth and wisdom of these remarks must strike every one 
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who has been largely conversant with public business, and whose 
conscience has not been seared by the exercise of irresponsible 
power, nor his intellect enslaved to habits of routine. A security 
against bad measures worth all others put together, and essential 
to the complete efficacy of every other, is the obligation of writing 
down the reasons of whatever is done. Our vast empire in India 
is governed upon this system. ‘There is not an act of that go- 
vernment, from the greatest to the most trivial, the grounds of 
which are not extant upon the face of recorded documents, com- 
municated generally to the parties interested, and always to the 
controlling authorities in England. The same system is largely 
acted upon by the home authorities in their own proceedings ; and 
the result is a degree both of purity and wisdom in the conduct of 
Indian affairs, far enough from perfect, though progressively and 
constantly improving, but such as, we will venture to say, never 
were exemplified in circumstances of similar difficulty by any 
government upon earth, and such as no earthly expedient could 
have rendered possible, except that of compelling the grounds of 
every proceeding to be registered ‘ upon the face,’ as our author 
says, ‘of producible documents.’ 

Mr. Taylor next animadverts upon that quality of our public 
men, which, most of all, deprives them of all title to the name of 
statesmen ; their never thinking it any business of theirs to ori- 
ginate improvements, nor to bestir themselves for any purpose 
whatever, except what is forced upon them by ‘pressure from 


without:’ (p. 156.) 


* Further, it is one business to do what must be done, another to 
devise what ought to be done. It is in the spirit of the British govern- 
ment, as hitherto existing, to transact only the former business; and 
the reform which it requires is to enlarge that spirit, so as to include 
the other. Of and from amongst those measures which are forced upon 
him, to choose that which will bring him the most credit with the least 
trouble, has hitherto been the sole care of a statesman in office; and as 
a statesman’s official establishment has been heretofore constituted, it 
is care enough for any man. Every day, every hour, has its exigencies, 
its intermediate demands ; and he who has hardly time to eat his meals 
cannot be expected to eccupy himself in devising good for mankind. 
‘I am,’ says Mr. Landor’s statesman, ‘ a waiter at a tavern, where 
every hour is dinner-time, and pick a bone on a silver dish.’ The 
cwrent compulsory business he gets through as he may; some is un- 
done, some is ill done ; but at least to get it done is an object which he 
proposes to himself. But as to the inventive and suggestive portions 
of a statesman’s functions, he would think himself an Utopian dreamer 
if he undertook them: and such he would be if he undertook them in 
any other way than through a re-constitution and reform of his esta- 
blishment. 
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* And what then is the field for these inventive and self-suggested 
operations ; and if practicable, would they be less important than those 
which are called for by the obsireperous voices of to-day and to- 
morrow ? 

‘I am aware that under popular institutions there are many measures 
of exceeding advantage to the people, which it would be in vain for a 
minister to project, until the people, or an influential portion of the 
people, should become apprized of the advantage, and ask for it; many 
which can only be carried by overcoming resistance; much resistance 
only to be overcome with the support of popular opinion and general 
solicitude for the object. And looking no further, it might seem that 
what is not immediately called for by the public voice was not within 
the sphere of practical dealing. But I am also aware that in the incal- 
culable extent and multifarious nature of the public interests which lie 
open to the operations of a statesman in this country, one whose faculties 
should be adequate would find (in every month that he should devote to 
the search) measures of great value and magnitude, which time and 
thought only were wanting to render practicable.’ 


The sequel of the passage is truly admirable :— 


‘He would find them—not certainly by shutting himself up in his 
closet, and inventing what had not been thought of before—but by 
holding himself on the alert ; by listening with all his ears (and he 
should have many ears abroad in the world) for the suggestions of cir- 
cumstance ; by catching the first moment of public complaint against 
real evil, encouraging it and turning it to account; by devising how to 
throw valuable measures that do not excite popular interest into one 
boat with those that do ; by knowing (as a statesman who is competent 
to operations on a large scale may know) how to carry a measure by 
enlargement such as shall merge specific objections that would be in- 
surmountable in general ones that can be met ; in short, by a thousand 
means and projects lying in the region between absolute spontaneous in- 
vention on the one hand, and mere slavish adoption on the other; such 
means and projects as will suggest themselves to one who meditates the 
good of mankind, ‘ sagacious of his quarry from afar,’ but not to a minister 
whose whole soul is and must be in the ‘ notices of motions’ and the 
order book of the House of Commons, and who has no one behind to 
prompt him to other enterprize, no closet or office statesman for him to 
fall back upon, as upon an inner mind. This then is the great evil 
and want; that there is not within the pale of our government any 
adequately numerous body of efficient statesmen, some to be more 
externally active, and answer the demands of the day, others to be some- 
what more retired and meditative, in order that they may take thought 
for the morrow. How great the evil of this want is, it may require 
peculiar opportunities of observation fully to understand and feel: but 
one who with competent knowledge should consider well the number 
and magnitude of those measures which are postponed for years, or 
totally pretermitted, not for want of practicability, but for want of time 
and thought; one who should proceed with such knowledge to consider 
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the great means and appliances of wisdom which lie scattered through 
this intellectual country, squandered upon individual purposes, not for 
want of applicability to national ones, but for want of being brought 
together and directed; one who, surveying these things with a heart 
capable of a people’s joys and sorrows, their happy virtue or miserable 
guilt on these things dependent, should duly estimate the abundant 
means unemployed, the exalted ends unaccomplished, could not choose, I 
think, but say within himself, that there must be something fatally amiss 
in the very ideaof statesmanship on which our system of administration is 
based ; or that there must be some moral apathy at what should be the 
very centre and seat of life in a country—that the golden bowl must be 
broken at the fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern.’ 


Mr. Taylor’s suggestions for remedying these evils, or rather, 
for rendering it possible that they should be remedied, are con- 
tained in his chapter ‘On the Reform of the Executive.’ 

He begins by describing what the constitution of a government 
office is, and the number as well as description of the persons who 
fill it. First, the minister: next, one or more political and par- 
liamentary subordinates (under-secretaries of state, lords of the 
Treasury and Admiralty, &c.) : thirdly, an officer of similar rank, 
not in Parliament, and permanent in the office, without reference 
to changes of ministry: fourthly, a private secretary, who comes 
and goes with his principal: fifthly, about twenty clerks, divided 
into three or four degrees of subordination. 

Mr. Taylor delivers a strong opinion that this establishment is 
altogether insufficient for the public purposes which it ought to 
answer, and which it might, if enlarged, be made to answer. 

The duties of councillor and legislator, he thinks, are quite 
sufficient to occupy all the time and energies of the minister him- 
self, who ought to be relieved from all the office-business, in so 
far as regards the actual transaction and superintendence of it ; 
retaining only that general familiarity with what is done, which 
may render him competent to explain or defend it in the House 
of Commons or in the Cabinet. The parliamentary assistant 
ought also to enjoy a similar exemption during the session of 
Parliament. Further, he thinks, that 


‘ Whatever other things be necessary (and they are many)—it is in- 
dispensable that every minister of state charged with public business 
should be provided with four or six permanent under-secretaries, instead 
of one—that all of these should be efficient closet-statesmen, and two of 
them at the least be endowed, in addition to their practical abilities, 
with some gifts of philosophy and speculation, well cultivated, discip- 
lined, and prepared for use.’—p. 162. 


We fear that Mr. Taylor’s suggestions of enlargement in the 
official establishment will be only of partial efficacy in rectifying 
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that which is ‘ fatally amiss’ in the idea of English statesmanship 
and in the working of English administration. 

We should indeed entertain greater hopes from his proposal, 
if we could believe that it was only the absorption of the minis- 
ter's time which had hitherto stood in the way of administrative 
improvement. But is this the fact? The hindrance, we fear, 
is far more deeply seated, and more difficult to be removed. 

Were we indeed to assume that the new persons introduced 
into the office would be of the superior character and dispositions 
which Mr. Taylor contemplates, and that their influence would 
be predominant in determining its proceedings, we should anti- 
cipate considerable improvement in matters of administration. 
But neither of these two essential conditions appears to us likely 
to be realized ; for who are the persons in whose hands the ap- 
pointment of the new under-secretaries would naturally be vested? 
The reader has seen the opinion Mr. Taylor himself entertains of 
their indifference to the value of pre-eminent mental endowments. 
They are not surely persons who would be disposed—we speak with 
no particular reference to the present cabinet—to seek out dis- 
tinguished capacities such as Mr. ‘Taylor’s description prefigures ; 
scarcely even to sustain or countenance such men, when pointed 
out to them either by public celebrity or by accidental causes. 

Again, admitting that perfectly appropriate individuals were 
discov ered and appointed, would they be allowed to exercise any 
predominant influence over official proceedings? Would they 
not be more likely to sink down to the pre-existing official level, 
than to elevate others to their own? The head of the office, 
who represents it both in the Cabinet and in Parliament would 
still remain as he is now, in possession of supreme and undi- 
minished ascendancy. ‘There is nothing in the scheme to render 
him more favourable to improvement than he is now: nor is it 
conceivable that improvement should ever be realized to any con- 
spicuous extent, if he continued averse, or even backward in it. 

For these and other reasons. we are far from expecting that the 
mere enlargement of the official establishment, in the way that 
Mr. Tay lor recommends, would produce any considerable effects 
in the way of amended administration. It may be very true, as 
he contends, that the establishment as at present constituted is 
inadequate, and that if we assume ever so great a regeneration 
in the characters of the men composing it, they would still be 
too much loaded with the drudgery of details to discharge the 
higher functions effectively. Still, the change of spirit and pur- 
pose, in the bosoms of official leaders, w ould | be the great victory 
to be achieved, and the main cause on which all the good to be 
done by the office, whether fully or sparingly mounted, must 
depend. 
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Mr. Taylor seems to think that it would be easy to distinguish 
administrative measures from the measures of political parties. 
However practicable it may be in the abstract to frame a classi- 
fication in which the two shall stand pointedly apart, we doubt 
the possibility of comming such a distinction to be practically ad- 

f 


hered to in England. there be any one object which might 
reasonably have been expected to unite the favourable wishes of 
contending parties, it is the education of the people, and the cares 
of government for its universal diffusion: the more so, as we know 
that both Prussia and the United States of America, though dif- 
fering as much as possible in respect of political constitution, have 
yet been alike distinguished for the solicitude of both govern- 
ments to render education universal among the people. If we 
look at the manner in which this important question has been 
dealt with by the aristocracy and the Tories in England, we shall 
find that they have uniformly set themselves, as a party, in oppo- 
sition to popular education ; and that they have never been 
induced to acquiesce in it even partially, except as a means of 
rendering the people subservient to their own political church. 
To draw a measure within the spheré of political conflict, it is suf- 
ficient if one powerful party in the state choose so to deal with it : 
and when we remark the sectarian acrimony which has been dis- 
played in opposition to such a cause as the education of the 
people, what hope can we indulge that administrative improve- 
ments of any kind will be discussed and opposed simply on their 
own specific merits? 

However the case may be in other countries, it seems to us 
that in England political improvement and administrative im- 
provement must emanate from the same hands and the same 
impulses. The friends of the former may not always be equally 
zealous friends of the latter; but the opponents of the former will 
always be the most vehement opponents of the latter, if it be 
undertaken on any considerable scale. Nothing but strong 
popular sympathy, which can only be earned in the present day 
by statesmen who are at least believed to be friendly to political 
reforms, will impart either boldness for projecting large admi- 
nistrative reforms, or power for accomplishing them. In truth, 
we think that the secret of the general degeneracy of English 
administration is, to a great degree, the working out in detail of 
the sinister political purposes which have animated English 
statesmen in the gross. Are not the vices, the prejudices, and 
the negligence, of our colonial management deducible chiefly from 
the corrupt use which our aristocracy has always proposed to 
make of the colonies for their own patronage and emolument ? 
Suppose the additional under-secretaries proposed by Mr. ‘Taylor 
Vou, V. & XXVII, No. I. C 
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to be attached to the Colonial Office—would it be possible for 
them to accomplish any perceptible improvement in that branch 
of administration, if they were tied down still to extract from the 
colonies the same amount of jobs and appointments as heretofore 
for the benefit of the aristocracy ? It is only by political improve- 
ment that the general spirit and purposes of English administra- 
tors can be amended: when this is done, we are sensible that 
much remains for administrative ability to accomplish; but we 
think it chimerical to expect that those who are by the suppo- 
sition averse or indifferent to the larger ends involved in political 
improvement, will be earnest in accomplishing the comparatively 
smaller objects included in administrative details. * 

We do full justice to the spirit in which this chapter of Mr. 
Taylor’s volume is conceived, nor do we express any opinion un- 
favourable to such an extension of the executive as he recom- 
mends; but we are bound to state our belief that it will not 
ehange the spirit of official proceedings to the extent that he 
anticipates; and we must again repeat that the prosecution of 
administrative reforms apart from political reforms, seems to us, 
as a general rule, altogether hopeless in England. 

In another place (p. 210) Mr. Taylor says :— 

* With the narrow limits which opinion, as it exists, assigns to the 
duties of the executive government and its servants (to which narrow- 
ness of duty the government and its servants naturally confine them- 
selves), responsibility for defect of law falls nowhere ; or if it be held 





* In confirmation of this opinion we may refer to one of Mr. Taylor’s chapters, 
which treats of Special Commissions, and Committees of either House of Parlia- 
ment, as aids to the statesman in his work. Mr. Taylor gives, most justly, the 
preference to the former. There cannot be the smallest comparison between the 
two in point of efficiency. The facts collected in evidence before a committee of 
parliament are often extremely valuable: the report is generally meagre and nuga- 
tory. The special commission, if composed of persons properly selected, furnishes a 
full and exhaustive view of the whole subject: evils together with their remedies— 
facts with the inferences deducible from them. In truth, it seems to us that as 
matters now stand in England, there is no other way of exposing all the facts of 
the case methodically to view, in sequence and coherence with each other, and with 
satisfactory assurance that nothing material is omitted: there is scarcely any other 
way of laying a broad and firm foundation for large administrative measures. Now 
it may not be amiss to remark, in reference to Mr. Taylor's ideas of disconnecting 
administrative reform from political reform, that there is hardly any subject on 
which the Tories in the House of Commons are more vehement, than in their denun- 
ciation of special commissions, as useless jobs and waste of the public money. Sir 
Robert Peel has more than once condemned them, as indefensible contrivances for 
saving the time and trouble of indolent members of parliament, and for accomplish- 
ing objects which might be easily attained by a committee of ordinary diligence 
upstairs. It will be found that the champions of political abuses are in the main 
constrained to take their stand on the status quo, entire as it exists; occasionally 
perhaps venturing to meddle with some small and isolated evil, but dreading the 


contagion of any large and systematic improvement, even in matters of simple ad- 
ministration, 
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to fall upon the legislature, it is so diffused over that numerous body, as 
to be of no force or effect. When evil manifests itself, in however 
cognizable a shape, there is no member of the government, whether or 
not he be also a member of the legislature, or any servant of the public, 
who does not think that his case for oe see Re is complete so 
soon as he makes out that the evil is owing to a faultin thelaw. The 
question, whose fault is it that the law is faulty, is asked of no man, 
and naturally no man asks it of himself. But that must needs be 
regarded as an imperfect system of administrative government which 
does not lay these faults at the door of some individual functionary, in 
the numerous cases in which it would be perfectly practicable to do so. 
Did C observe the evil and report it to B? if not, let him answer for it : 
did B consider of it, and suggest a remedy to A? if not, let B’s neglect 
be denounced: did A adopt B’s suggestion, or devise something better, 
and go to parliament for a remedial law? if not, let the charge lie 
against A.’—pp. 210, 211. 

This is a just and forcible paragraph. But we think that the 
excuse here offered on behalf of ‘ the Government and its ser- 
vants,’ as if their spontaneous activity was chilled by a prevalent 
‘ opinion,’ is something more creditable than history has proved 
them to deserve. Has it not been the fashion for ‘ the Govern- 
ment and its servants,’ up to the last year or two at the least, to 
denounce in unmeasured language every one who was forward in 
pointing out imperfections in the law, and to put forth all their 
ingenuity for the purpose of screening or denying the reality of 
abuse, instead of preventing or redressing it? Let the inesti- 
mable labours of Mr. Hume, and the incessant repulses which he 
has experienced, serve as a reply. 

If then it be true that opinion tends to circumscribe unduly the 
functions of the executive, it is at least equally true that this bound- 
ary, how narrow and miserable soever, has te fully coextensive 
with the wishes and ideas of official persons themselves. We 
admit, however, with Mr. Taylor, that such an opinion has pre- 
vailed. The class from whom statesmen are usually taken have 
been but too well disposed to encourage the idea that the busi- 
ness of the executive was to be assimilated as much as possible to 
that of a private counting-house, in respect of the duties to be per- 
formed—that regularity in answering letters and applications, 
and plausibility in eluding parliamentary inquiry was the highest 
excellence attainable in their craft: above all, that anything 
which touched, however remotely, on the verge of theory was alike 
insane and pernicious. Popular-minded men, on the other hand, 
having observed—what has been uniformly the fact up to the last 
few years—that the efforts and purposes of English statesmen 
have been directed to exalt the aristocracy and keep down the 
people, have thought themselves fortunate if they could only 
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restrict the sphere of such pernicious agency. Not being able to 
render the executive beneficent, they have been content to see it 
inert and languid. ‘Thus the opinion has gained ground, among 
persons of opposite political sentiments, that it is a virtue in the 
executive to do nothing, and to let things take their own course. 
Of late, since the passing of the Reform Act, the popular masses 
have begun to take an altered measure of what the dispositions 
of the executive ought to be, and to conceive new hopes from its 
wakefulness and its activity. And we think that if a statesman 
of the present day does not discharge with tolerable zeal the im- 
portant duties which this chapter of Mr. 'Taylor’s work points out, 
it will be much more owing to his own reluctance, than to any 
bridle put upon him by opinion from without. 

Chapter the tenth, on the Conscience of a Statesman, is one of 
the best in the volume. 


* The conscience of a statesman should be rather a strong conscience 
than a tender conscience: for a conscience of more tenderness than 
strength will be liable in public life to be perverted in two ways ;— Ist. 
By reflecting responsibilities disproportionately to their magnitude, and 
missing of the large responsibilities whilst it is occupied with the small. 
2nd. By losing in a too lively apprehension of the responsibilities of 
action the sense of responsibility for inaction. 

‘No doubt the most perfect conscience would be that which should 
have all strength in its tenderness, all tenderness in its strength, and 
he equally adapted to public and private occasions. But I speak of the 
consciences of men as they exist with their imperfect capacities, bearing 
in mind the truth, ‘ ut multze virtutes in vitia degenerant, et quod magis 
est, seepe videas evsdem affectus, pro temporum sorte, nunc virtutes 
esse, nunc vitia.*” And these dilemmas of virtue duly considered, it 
will be found to be better for the public interests that a statesman 
should have some hardihood, than much weak sensibility of conscience.’ 
—p. 60. 


After illustrating ‘ the mismeasurements of a conscience tender 
to weakness,’ our author proceeds :— 


‘2nd. As to the conscience becoming, from an exceeding tenderness 
as to acts and deeds, too insensible on the point of inaction or delay. 
It is very certain that there may be met with, in public life, a species of 
conscience which is all bridle and no spurs. A statesman whose con- 
science is of the finest texture as to everything which he does, will some- 
times make no conscience of doing nothing. His conscience will be 
liable to become to him as a quagmire, in which the faculty of action 
shall stick fast at every step. And to this tendency of the conscience 
the worldly interests of a statesman will pander. Conscience is, in 
most men, an anticipation of the opinions of others ; and whatever the 
moral responsibility may be, official responsibility is much less apt to 
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be brought home to a statesman in cases of error by inaction, than in 
contrary cases. What men might have done is less known than what 
they have actually done, and the world thinks so much less of it, and 
with so much less definiteness and confidence of opinion, that the sins 
of omissions are sins on the safe side as to this world’s responsibilities,’ 


The concluding paragraph is excellent :— 

* Above all, it is to be wished that the conscience of a statesman 
should be an intelligent and perspicacious conscience—not the con- 
science of the heart only, but the conscience of the understanding —that 
wheresoever the understanding should be enabled to foresee distant con- 
sequences, or comprehend wide ones, there the conscience should be 
enabled to follow, not failing in spe because the good or evil 
results in question are less palpable, and perhaps less certain than in 
private life, are not seen with the eyes and heard with the ears, but 
only known through meditation and foresight. Many magnify in words 
the importance of public duties, but few appreciate them in feeling ; 
and that, not so much for want of feeling, as for want of carrying it 
out to whatever results the understanding reaches. It is impossible 
that the feeling in regard to public objects should be proportionate to 
the feeling for private ones, because.the human heart is not large 
enough ; and it is too often found that when the conscience is not sus- 
tained by a sense of due proportion, it gets thrown out altogether. It 
sometimes happens that he who would not hurt a fly will hurt a nation.’ 
—p. 65. 

The mental quality here indicated is of the highest importance, 
and we maintain that the best and most effectual method of im- 
parting it is that training in analytical philosophy which Mr. 
Taylor’s preface tends so much to depreciate. If a man is to be 
qualified for ‘ foreseeing distant consequences or comprehending 
wide ones,’ he must be taught to distinguish the constant from the 
accidental sequences in human affairs—he must be familiarised 
with those larger classifications which alone serve as a basis for 
propositions extensively true and applicable,—his mind must be 
imbued with principles in their pure and uncombined state, and 
initiated in the art of applying them to real life, by previously 
reasoning from them in hypothetical cases. Such lessons form 
the only discipline for guarding the statesman against the ex- 
clusive surrender of his mind to what is near and present, and 
for enabling him to look both backward to causes and forward to 
results. If by any inherent acuteness of his own he should fall 
naturally into the same track in which analysis would have placed 
him, this is a mere fortunate accident, forming an exception to 
the ordinary rules of probability. 

The chapter on this subject might be much enlarged, and 
there is one topic in particular which might have been insisted on 
with advantage. The feeling of obligation as it now exists, 
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towards different individuals and different classes in the same 
community, is lamentably unequal. The comfort and suffering 
of one man, on the foreknowledge of which all rational sense of 
obligation towards him is based, counts in general estimation 
for something infinitely more than that of another man in a dif- 
ferent rank or position. The great mass of our labouring popu- 
lation have no representatives in Parliament, and cannot be said 
to have any political station whatever; while the distribution of 
what may be called social dignity is more unequal in England 
than in any other civilized country of Europe, and the feeling of 
communion and brotherhood between man and man more arti- 
ficially graduated according to the niceties of the scale of wealth. 
Assuming perfect rectitude of intentions on the part of a states- 
man, it is hardly possible that his moral calculations should not 
be more or less vitiated by the impurities of such an atmosphere. 
In laying his grounds for public measures, or in establishing ad- 
ministrative regulations, he will be almost unconsciously led to 
under-estimate the interests of the poorer multitude, and to give 
undue preponderance to those of the few who are clustered around 
him—whose pains and pleasures he has been accustomed to 
identify with his own, and whose complaints he readily anti- 
cipates even before they actually assail him. Some taint of this 
kind seems to us almost unavoidable, in a statesman who presides 
over such a society as ours, even though he be well intentioned, 
and perfectly free from the grosser corruption of oligarchical 
immorality; and warnings against it would find an appropriate 
place in any work professing to guide or rectify his conscience. 

We question much, however, whether a conscience, such as 
Mr. Taylor would wish to create in his Statesman, will ever be 
found in one who has practised the Arts of Rising as they are 
described in his fourteenth chapter. These arts, he remarks, 
‘ have commonly some mixture of baseness;’ and we cannot say 
that they are divested of that quality in his description of them. 

We pass to chapter the sixteenth—On the Ethics of Politics; 
a very important subject, which is not very successfully handled. 
Mr. Taylor takes a distinction between private and public life, in 
regard to the observance of the rules of morality. He admits that 
the primary test of right and wrong is, the balance of all the con- 
sequences of an act ; and he thinks that, judging by this test, ex- 
ceptions to the ordinary rules of more ‘ity are occasionally admis- 
sible in public life, but never under any circumstances justifiable 
in private life. He says, 

‘Morality can only be maintained by the submission of individual 
judgments to general rules. Let us take this principle, and see whether 
it be equally applicable to private and to political life. The law of truth 
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stands first in the code of private morality. Suppose this law adopted 
absolutely by statesmen acting in this country and in this age as mem- 
bers of a government. Not one in ten of the measures taken by the 
cabinet can win the sincere assent of every member of that cabinet. 
The opinions of fifteen or twenty individuals can never be uniformly 
concurrent. The law of truth would require the dissentient members 
not to express assent. Under this law, when the Speaker of the House 
of Commons bids those that are of this opinion to say aye, and those who 
are of the contrary opinion to say no, the dissentient members of the ca- 
binet must say ‘no’ accordingly. But if every such diversity of opinion 
is to be publicly declared, it is manifestly not in the nature of things, as 
society is at present constituted, that a plural government should exist. 
To this the moralist answers,—Ask not whether it can exist or no, but 
maintain truth and the immutable principles of right and wrong, and 
trusting to them, dare allconsequences. I reply, If they be immutable 
principles of right and wrong, trust to them of course; but that is itself 
the question at issue. 

‘T recur, therefore, to the primary test of right and wrong, namely, the 
balance of all the consequences, near and distant, obvious and involved ; 
and I estimate the consequences of relaxing the law of truth in private 
life to shew a vast balance of evil ; and the consequence of relaxing that 
law in public life to shew a serious array of evil certainly, but I hesitate 
to say a balance, because I feel myself unable to calculate the magnitude 
of the moral evils, and the extent of the destruction of moral principles, 


which would ensue either by a dissolution of the general frame of 
society, or by the secession of scrupulous men from the government, and 
the consequent delivery of it into the hands of the unscrupulous.’—pp. 
111—114. 


Mr. Taylor seems to be somewhat ashamed of having gone so 
far as to admit the possibility of exceptions to the ordinary rules 
of morality in public life, and he shelters himself by displaying an 
extremity of rigour in regard to private life. We think his 
doctrine altogether untenable, and inconsistent with itself. If a 
man believes that the rules of morality derive their entire autho- 
rity from a certain simple feeling called the moral sense, he puts 
the consideration of the consequences of acts altogether out of 
the question, and no exception to a moral rule, arising out of such 
consequences, can ever find a place in hissystem. But if we once 
admit as the supreme test of right and wrong in an act, the balance 
of all its consequences, by what approach to omniscience can we 
pretend to predict that such balance must always be on one side, 
in every conceivable diversity of cases? How can we foreknow 
individual circumstances in such manner as to assure ourselves 
that in no imaginable incident of private life can the specific evil 
of telling truth outweigh the general evil of telling falsehood? To 
admit the balance of consequences as a test of right and wrong, 
necessarily implies the possibility of exceptions to any derivative 
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rule of morality which may be deduced from that test. If evil 
will arise in any specific case from our telling truth, we are for- 
bidden by a law of morality from doing that evil: we are forbidden 
by another law of morality from telling falsehood. Here then 
are two laws of morality in conflict, and we cannot satisfy both of 
them. What is to be done but to resort to the primary test of all 
right and wrong, and to make a specific calculation of the good 
or evil consequences, as fully and impartially as we can? ‘The 
evil of departing from a adhieenn and salutary rule is indeed 
one momentous item on that side of the account; but to treat it 
as equal to infinity, and as necessarily superseding the measure- 
ment of any finite quantities of evil on the opposite side, appears 
to us to be the most fatal of all mistakes in ethical theory. 

When, after reading these remarks of Mr. Taylor on the morality 
of private life, we pass to what he says on that of public life, we 
are forcibly struck by the contrast. Considering that he thinks 
the law of truth-telling so inexorable, that the maximum of private 
evil can never in any case justify a deviation from it, we are sur- 
prised to find him speaking without disapprobation of the very 
questionable practice of forensic advocacy as now conducted, in- 
volving, as it does, not merely simulation on the part of the 
advocate himself, but the greatest exertions of ingenuity on his 
part to entrap the honest witness into falsehood, as well as to 
bolster up the deception of the mendacious witness. Then again 
Mr. Taylor seems to treat the manifestation of any dissent among 
the members of a plural cabinet as an evil sufficient to overbalance 
at once the obligations of veracity in public life. Even admitting, 
which we by no means do, that there is on the whole a balance of 
advantage in favour of this simulated unanimity, the contrary 
system is surely, to say the least of it, exceedingly practicable ; 
and we shall find no difficulty in producing abundant cases of 
private life, wherein the specific evil to be weighed against the 
general obligation of veracity is infinitely greater than the incon- 
venience of a cabinet being known and avowed to be partially and 
occasionally dissentient. 

It seems to us that all the reasons by which Mr. Taylor esta- 
blishes the necessity of recognising exceptional cases to general 
rules of morality in public life are no less applicable to prove the 
like necessity in private life. There is no generic distinction be- 
tween the two departments; though it may happen that the cases 
requiring specific calculation of good and evil are more numerous 
in public life, because the acts of the statesman are liable to affect 
directly large masses of men, while those of a private individual 
seldom directly reach any one beyond his own circle. The real 
difficulty is, in both cases, that which Mr. Taylor states it to be in 
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regard to public life only,—‘in discriminating the cases of ex- 
emption: in the delimitation of those bounds within which a 
statesman’s dispensation should be confined.’—(p. 116.) We 
must remark, however, that the use of such words as exemption, or 
dispensation, leads to a most erroneous conception of the case ; for 
the necessity of weighing specific mischief against the evil of de- 
parture from a general rule, is in reality the heaviest of all obli- 
gations which can possibly be imposed either upon a statesman 
or upon a private individual ; and moral acting would be rendered 
easier, instead of more difficult, if it could be reduced in every 
case to a blindfold obedience to some one pre-established rule. 
Unfortunately this cannot be done, because the moral rules are 
perpetually liable to clash with one another, and actually do so 
clash in all those exceptional cases now under consideration, so 
as to leave us no resource except in a direct appeal to the supreme 
authority from whence all moral rules are derived. 

We know that those who hold this doctrine are accused of 
licensing immorality, and we admit that the process not only 
carries with it a serious responsibility, but will be ill performed 
if there enter into it either bad faith or want of intelligence. But 
is not the same thing true of the difficult conjunctures in every 
man’s daily walk or-profession—in trade, in navigation, in medi- 
cal practice? And do we really assist a virtuous man in these 
moral emergencies, by enjoining him to shut his eyes to all the 
evil on one side of the question? It is rather curious to remark, 
that the charge against the philosophical moralists, who maintain 
the necessity of resorting to specific calculation in certain excep- 
tional cases, is the direct reverse of the reproach which is ad- 
dressed to philosophers in other departments of science. In other 
sciences, philosophers are censured for attending exclusively to 
classes, and despising individuals—for looking only to essential 
qualities, and neglecting altogether what is accidental or particu- 
lar to the case before them—for a barbarous readiness to inflict 
any amount of specific evil, if it be necessary in the carrying out 
of their theories. In moral philosophy, the analytical writers 
incur the opposite imputation. Because they maintain the ne- 
cessity of specific calculation in certain exceptional cases, they 
are treated as if they annihilated all moral rules—as if the in- 
dividual action was everything, and the class of actions nothing, 
in their estimation—as if they suffered themselves to be absorbed 
by that which is accidental and special to the case before them, 
and were incapable of fully appreciating the more comprehensive 
considerations on the other side. Philosophy commands that in 
dealing with any particular case, the whole of the circumstances, 
without exception, should be taken into view, essential as well as 
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accidental: and if a man wilfully overlooks the latter, when they 
are pregnant with mischievous consequences, he cannot discharge 
himself from moral responsibility by pleading that he had the 
general rule in his favour. What should we say to a physician, 
who communicated an agonising piece of family intelligence, in 
reply to the inquiry of our sick friend, at a moment when the 
slightest aggravation ef malady threatened to place him beyond 
all hope of recovery? In a case like this, surely there is no man 
of common sense or virtue, who would think for a moment of 
sheltering himself under the inexorable law of veracity, and re- 
fusing to entertain any thought of the irreparable specific mischief 
on the other side. 

We have gone to considerable length in pointing out the fallacy 
of that distinction which Mr. Taylor takes between public life and 
private life, in regard to the moral rules, because we think that 
such a distinction is not favourable to the genuine morality of 
either. Much more remains to be said on the subject: but we 
haye already reached the utmost limit which we can allow it to 
occupy. 

In Chapter the nineteenth, On Ambition, it is remarked, ‘ that 
where there «re large powers with little ambition, nature has 
given the machinery without the vis mofriz. Hardly anything 
will call a man’s mind into full aetivity, if ambition be wanting : 
where it is least forthcoming as a substantive and waking passion, 
there are various indirect adjuncts of other passions whereby it 
may be quickened—such as love, philanthropy, timidity, friend- 
ship in particular cases.’ (p. 132.) We doubt much whether 
ambition be so necessary as Mr. Taylor imagines to develope the 
maximum of mental powers, though it may be necessary to in- 
duce a man to undergo the fatigue, disgust, and anxiety inse- 
parable from a training for high office in this country. Those 
statesmen in modern history, who have done the greatest honour 
to the character, such men as Turgot, Washington, Jefferson, 
have been, for the most part, men but moderately animated by 
ambitious feelings. And we may add, that Plato ban it down as 
a part of his idea of a perfect ruler,* that the unwillingness to 
exercise power is a necessary concomitant of those dispositions 
and capacities which enable a ruler to exercise it with the full 
measure of benefit to the governed. He considered that an 
eagerness to possess power was a strong presumptive proof of 
the absence of any superior fitness for exercising it. Ambition 





* Plato. Republic. vii. 5. "Ev rdae: 5 dxsra wpibuyos dort of widrovrss eek, revrny 
apwre xal doracmerirare avayun cixsiobas, chy 08 ivavrions aexivras oxodoay, ivavriug. 
The motive on which Plato relies for inducing the best mento accept of power, is the 
fear of its being exercised by worse men, 
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alone may be able to call forth the efforts necessary for crushing 
a man’s rivals, and defending his power against assaults from 
without ; but we question whether any high degree of it will 
ever co-exist, except by accident, with the nobler purposes of a 
statesman. 

We dissent equally from the distinction which Mr. Taylor 
draws in the following passage between the state of mind suitable 
for the statesman, and that appropriate to the philosopher :— 

‘ The independent thinking of persons who have trained and _habitu- 
ated themselves to philosophic freedom of opinion is unfavourable to 
statesmanship; because the business of a statesman is less with truth 
at large, than with truths commonly received. The philosopher should 
have a leaning from prescription, in order to counterbalance early pre- 
possessions, and place the mind zn equilibrio: the statesman, on the 
contrary, should have a leaning towards it. Having to act always with 
others, through others, and upon others, and those others for the most 
part vulgus hominum, his presumptions should be in favour of such 
opinions as are likely to be shared by others; and the arguments should 
be cogent and easily understood, which shall induce him to quit the 
beaten track of doctrine. His object should be, first to go with the 
world as far as it will carry him; and’from that point taking his start, 
to go farther if he can, but always as much as may be in the same 
direction, that is, guided by a reference to common ways of thinking.’— 
p. 36. 

This, without much further explanation, appears to us both 
unsound and dangerous doctrine. 

We are at a loss to conceive why, in describing the ideal per- 
fection of a character like the statesman, we should enjoin either 
a leaning to, or a leaning from, prescription. Both the one and 
the other are defects, greater or less as the case may be: the grand 
and paramount interest is that of truth, which suffers by both of 
them. It is not the business of a philosopher to appear as stand- 
ing counsel against received opinions ; nor to strike out ingenious 
paradoxes: his task is to expose error, though it may happen to 
be accredited—to elicit and sustain truth, known or unknown, 
neglected or obnoxious. Sir Richard Phillips is the only physi- 
cal philosopher of the present day who has called in question the 
Newtonian theory: we do not know that this leaning from pre- 
scription has ever obtained for him any peculiar compliment. 
On the other hand, it seems to us still more mischievous to num- 
ber the leaning fo prescription as among the virtues of a states- 
man; to treat him as the last man who ought to seek escape from 
the prejudices of his age. Surely this is not the light in which 
historical criticism views the statesmen of past times. A states- 
man of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, who had actively dis- 
countenanced the burning of heretics, would appear in the eyes 
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of the present day a person deserving of superior admiration, 
precisely on account of his having dared to set a bad prescription 
aside. We cannot even concede so much to Mr. Taylor as to 
admit, that the leaning from prescription is a greater defect in a 
statesman than the leaning to it—if we are compelled to take our 
choice between the two, and if we compare them with reference 
to the supreme end, the public good—not with reference to the 
subordinate end, the personal ease and popularity of the indivi- 
dual. It is indeed necessary that he should take due account of 
the opinions and feelings prevalent around him, and that he 
should undertake nothing without having calculated beforehand 
this important element : ‘but the accuracy of the calculation will 
not be assisted by any pre-existing bias in his own mind. 

In chapter the ninth, Mr. Taylor examines how far the practice 
of granting personal interviews is convenient or useful to a states- 
man. He thinks that interviews seldom conduce to any good 
result, and are often the means of giving unjust preponderance to 
one side of a disputed case. We concur in most of his remarks 
on this head: but the most curious part of the chapter is the de- 
scription which he gives, authenticated as it is by his own per- 
sonal observation, of the incredible want of preparation in suitors 
or claimants, when they approach the minister at the appointed 
hour of interview :— 

‘ It may be supposed that the interests which they have, or conceive 
themselves to have, at stake—the importance to themselves of the ob- 
jects which they have in view—would infallibly induce such parties as 
these at least to take the utmost pains beforehand to make the inter- 
views which they seek available to them. Yet most men who have 
been in office will have observed with how little preparation of their 
own minds even this class of persons do commonly present themselves 
to profit hy the audience which they have solicited. One man is hum- 
ble and ignorant of the world, has never set eyes on a minister before, 
and acts as if the mere admission to the presence of such a personage 
was all that was needful; which being accomplished, he must naturally 
flourish ever after. Another is romantic and sanguine ; his imagination 
is excited, and he has thought he can do everything by some happy 
phrase or lively appeal, which, in the embarrassment of the critical 
moment, escapes his memory, or finds no place, or the wrong place, in 
the conversation. A third brings a letter of introduction from some 
person who is great in his eyes, but possibly inconsiderable in those of 
the minister ; he puts his trust in the recommendation, and appears to 
expect that the minister should suggest to him, rather than he to the 
minister, what is the particular object to be accomplished for him; he 
‘lacks advancement,’ and that, he thinks, is enough said. A fourth 
has not made up his mind how high he shall pitch his demands; he is 
afraid on the one hand to offend by presumption, on the other to lose 
by diffidence ; he proposes, therefore, to feel his way, and be governed 
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by what the minister shall say to him ; but the minister naturally has 
nothing to say to him—never having considered the matter, and taking 
no interest in it. Thus it is that, through various misconceptions, the 
instances will be found in practice to be a minority, in which a claimant 
or suitor, who obtains an interview, has distinctly made up his mind as 
to the specific thing which he will ask, propose, or state. Still less does 
he forecast the several means and resources, objections and difficulties, 
conditions and stipulations, which may happen to be topics essential to 
a full development and consideration of his case. 

‘In short, it may be affirmed as a truth well founded in observation, 
though perhaps hardly to be credited upon assertion, that even in 
matters personally and seriously affecting themselves, most men will put 
off thinking definitively till they have to act, to write, or tospeak. There 
is no reason why the time of a minister should be employed in listening 
to the extempore crudities of men who are thus trusting themselves to 
the fortune of the moment.’—(p. 54.) 

We doubt whether an American citizen, who goes to submit a 
case for the consideration of the executive functionaries at Wash- 
ington is at all beset by the flutter of indefinite expectation which 
is alleged thus to unman an ordinary English applicant in Down- 
ing-street. We suspect that the -American knows better both 
what his government can do for him, and what it ought to do for 
him ; a species of knowledge which Mr. Taylor’s testimony proves 
to be deplorably. deficient amongst a class of the English commu- 
nity neither very poor nor very uneducated. 

There are in Mr. Taylor’s velume several other matters on 
which we differ from him, and several on which to show how far 
we agree with him or not, would involve us in too long a discus- 
sion. We prefer to cite (it need not be at great length) some few 
miscellaneous remarks which present themselves in turning over 
the pages of the volume. 

The following remark is original, and shows much knowledge 
of the world : 


‘ The arts of plausibility would not be practised with so much assur- 
ance and so little skill and caution, if plausible men were not more de- 
ceived than deceiving: but what they pretend to be, other men pretend 
to take them for. For men of the world, knowing that there are few 
things so unpopular as penetration, take care to wear the appearance of 
being imposed upon ; and thus the man of plausibilities practises his 
art under the disadvantage of not knowing when he is detected, and 
what shallows to keep clear of for the future.’—p. 21. 


In the following, a fact often noticed, is, perhaps for the first 
time in print, philosophically explained. 

‘ If there be in the character not only sense and soundness, but virtue 
of a high order, then, however little appearance there may be of talent, 
a certain portion of wisdom may be relied upon almost implicitly ; for 
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the correspondencies of wisdom anid goodness are manifold ; and that they 
will accompany each other is to be inferred, not only because men’s wis- 
dom makes them good, but also because their goodness makes them wise. 
Questions of right and wrong are a perpetual exercise of the faculties of 
those who are solicitous as to the right and wrong of what they do and 
see; and a deep interest of the heart in these questions carries with it a 
deeper cultivation of the understanding than can be easily effected by 
any other excitement to intellectual activity. Although, therefore, 
simple goodness does not imply every sort of wisdom, it unerringly im- 
plies some essential conditions of wisdom; it implies a negative on 
folly, and an exercised judgment within such limits as nature shall 
have prescribed to the capacity. And where virtue and extent of capa- 
city are combined, there is implied the highest wisdom, being that 
which includes the worldly wisdom with the spiritual.’—p. 30. 


That ‘universal mediocrity of mankind’ by which Madame 
Roland was so much astonished when she first mixed in the 
world, and became an observer of its most admired characters, is, 
in truth, owing to nothing so much as to the fact, that not one 
man in a thousand feels any real interest in anything which he 
hears or sees, unless it somehow affects his own miserable vanities 
and worldlinesses. Let a person, of the most ordinary capacity, 
once acquire a sincere and lasting interest in anything, capable of 
affording exercise to the understanding, and see how that interest 
will call forth faculties never previously observed in him. This 
is one reason why periods of scepticism, though they may produce 
extraordinary individuals, are seldom rich, compared with other 
periods, in the general stock of persons of talent. For in an age 
of strong convictions, the second and third-rate talents, being com- 
bined with earnestness, grow up and attain full development, and 
fructify: but in an age of uncertainty, none but the very first order 
of intellects are able to lay for themselves so firm and solid a 
foundation of what they believe to be truth, as they can build 
upon afterwards in full self-reliance, and stake the repose of their 
consciences upon without anxiety. The people of second-rate 
talent feel sure of nothing, and therefore care for nothing, and 
by an inevitable chain of consequences, accomplish nothing. 

In the following passage, the uses of imaginative culture to the 
perfection even of the thinking faculty, are strikingly sketched, 
though cursorily, and in a manner which will be intelligible only 
to those who already have the ideas intended to be conveyed :— 


‘ The imaginative faculty is essential to the seeing of many things 
from one point of view, and to the bringing of many things to one con- 
clusion. It is necessary to that fluency of the mind’s operations which 
mainly contributes to its clearness. And finally, it is necessary to bring 
about those manifold sympathies with various kinds of men in various 
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conjunctures of circumstance, through which alone an active observation 
and living knowledge of mankind can be generated.’—p. 37. 

On indecisiveness :— 

‘The pretext for indecisiveness is commonly mature deliberation ; 
but in reality indecisive men occupy themselves less in deliberation than 
others; for to him who fears to decide, deliberation (which has a fore- 
taste of that fear) soon becomes intolerably irksome, and the mind 
escapes from the anxiety of it into alien themes. Or if that seems too 
open a dereliction of its task, it gives itself to inventing reasons of post- 
ponement ; and the man who has confirmed habits of indecisivences 
will come in time to look upon postponement as the first object in all 
cases, and wherever it seems to be practicable will bend all his faculties 
toaccomplish it. With the same eagerness with which others seize 
opportunities of action, will these men seize upon pretexts for foregoing 
them; not having before their eyes the censure pronounced by the 
philosopher of Malmesbury, who says, ‘ After men have been in deli- 
beration till the time of action approach, if it be not then manifest 
what is best to be done, tis a sign the difference of motives the one way 
and the other is not great: therefore not to resolve then, is to lose the 
occasion by weighing trifles ; which is pusillanimity.’ ’—p. 144. 


On another very common and very fatal weakness :— 


* A minister should adopt it as a rule, subject to few exceptions, that 
he is to make small account of testimonials and recommendations, 


unless subjected to severe scrutiny, andsupported by proved facts. Men 
who are scrupulously conscientious in other things, will be often not at 
all so in their kindnesses. Such men, from motives of compassion, 
charity, good-will, have sometimes given birth to results which the 
slightest exercise of common sense might have taught them to foresee, 
and which, if foreseen, might have alarmed the conscience of a buc- 
caneer. I have known acts of kindaess done by excellent persons in 
the way of recommendation, to which a tissue of evil passions, sufferings, 
cruelty, and bloodshed have been directly traceable ; and these con- 
sequences were no other than might have been distinctly anticipated. 
The charity of such persons might be said to be twice cursed ; but that 
the curse which it is to others may be remitted to them (let us hope) 
as too heavy a visitation for the sin of thoughtlessness.’—p. 220. 


With the following passage, on faults of manner, we shall con- 


clude: 


‘ What is conventional and immaterial in manner may be taught: 
but in regard to what is important, there is — one precept by which 
a man can profit; and that is, that so often as he shall be visited with 
any consciousness of error in this kind (which will not be infrequently 
in the case of the young and susceptible), he should search out the 
fault of character from which the fault of manner flows; and disregard- 
ing the superficial indication except as an indication, endeavour to dry 
up that source. Any want of essential good-breeding must grow out 
of a want of liberality and benevolence ; any want of essential good 
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taste in manner, out of some moral defect or disproportion ; and when a 
man stands self-accused as to the out-growth, he should lay his axe to 
the root. The sense of shame for faults of manner would not be so 
strong a thing in men as it is, if it came out of the mere shallows of 
their nature, and were not capable of being directed towards some 
higher purpose than that of gracing their intercourse with society. At 
the same time nothing will accomplish this lesser purpose more effec- 
tually than merging the trivial sensitiveness upon such matters in an 
earnestness of desire to be right upon them in their moral point of view ; 
and if a man shall make habitual reference to the principle of never 
doing anything in society from an ungenerous, gratuitously unkind, or 
ignoble feeling, he will hardly fail to obtain the ease and indifference 
as to every thing else which is requisite for good manners; and he 
will lose in his considerateness for other persons, and for principles 
which he feels to be worthy of consideration, the mixture of pride and 
disguised timidity, which is in this country the most ordinary type of 
inferiority of manner. There is a dignity in the desire to be right, 
even in the smallest questions wherein the feelings of others are con- 
cerned, which will not fail to supersede what is egoistical and frivolous 
in a man’s personal feelings in society.’— p. 233. 

What is here said of faults of manner, is true of all faults of 
taste. De gustibus non est disputandum is a maxim as faulty 
in its philosophy as in its Latinity. Tastes, indeed, where they 
are not positively noxious to other people, are not proper subjects 
of condemnation in themselves; but they may be indications of 
faults of character or of intellect, to any conceivable extent; for 
there is hardly anything which goes so far into the inmost depths 
of a man’s nature as his tastes. Most actions are the result of 
some one quality or deficiency only; but in determining the 
things which a man habitually takes pleasure in, every quality of 
his mind and heart has a share; his tastes are the aggregate 
result of his entire character, and are that by which, more than 
by all other symptoms, it is made outwardly manifest. 

One word respecting the style of the ‘Statesman.’ Both the 
phrases and the sentences indicate that close familiarity with the 
authors of the first half of the seventeenth century which enabled 
Mr. Taylor to impart such peculiar beauty to the versification of 
‘ Philip von Artevelde,’ but which is not of equally happy effect in 
a prose volume. The perhaps unconscious and unintentional 
imitation of these models leads him occasionally into both ob- 
scurity and affectation. 

®, 
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Art. II. 
BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


T has always been a fashion in this country to complain of the 
neglect of native talent. This complaint is very prevalent at 
present among our musical composers and performers, and is urged 
by them, and on their behalf, with more than ordinary vehemence. 
Without having any share in the heat and heart-burnings which 
have arisen out of this dispute, and having no other object than 
the welfare of an art which we love, we shall attempt to take a 
very calm view of the matter, and to place it on its proper footing. 
The subject of complaint is, that owing to the preponderance 
of foreign music in our theatres and concert-rooms, British com- 
posers have no opportunity of even coming forward as candidates 
for public favour, and of showing how far they are worthy of it : 
and the parties who consider themselves aggrieved have suggested 
and adopted various expedients in order to vindicate the claims of 
British musicians to public patronage, and to rescue rising genius 
from the obscurity from which it otherwise might never be able 
to emerge. One of these plans was the establishment of a 
* Grand National Opera,’ projected in 1833; and another was 
the formation, in 1834, of the ‘ Society of British Musicians.’ 

The first of these plans was brought before the public in a 
pamphlet, entitled «A Letter to the Musicians of Great Britain,’ 
by Mr. G. Herbert Rodwell, as the organ of a society then form- 
ing for the accomplishment of the project. It contains a statement 
of the grievances of the British dramatic composers, and a 
draught of a memorial to the King, praying for redress. In the 
letter to his brethren Mr. Rodwell says,— 

‘I am convinced you will agree with me that it requires no sophisti- 
cated arguments to prove the present depressed state of the English 
composer—a state, indeed, so depressed, that, unless something be done 
for his relief, English music will ere long almost cease to exist. The 
greatest of our native composers at this moment cannot command an 
engagement at any salary whatever. What feelings of mortification 
must he endure, who, after years of teil and study, and having suc- 
ceeded in gaining, to its fullest extent, the public approbation, finds him- 
self thus lowered and degraded! And not he alone, but every English 
professor shares the same fate; and why? Because ForeiGNers are 
allowed to push us from our homes, and fatten on our distress.’— 
‘No English composer can now get an engagement at either of our 
great theatres, but as an adapter of foreign music—a most mortifying 
situation for any man with one spark of genius. It is true Mr. Bishop 
and one or two others have been informed that, if they would compose 
some operas, the managers of the great theatres would be most happy 
to bring them out: but what security have they that, when presented, 
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they will be brought out? and what encouragement is such an offer to 
any man to spend so many Wwéeks, and even months, upon a work, 
which he must do if he would render it excellent? For, after the com- 
position is finished, where is he to look for his reward? To the 
management? No!—for English composers are now no longer paid 
but by the publishers ; so that, should a composer (I mean an English 
composer) find it pleasant to eat as well as to write, he must study more 
particularly what will be acceptable at the boarding-school than what 
will be admired by the scientific of the musical world.’ 


The memorial to the King eoncludes thus :— 


‘Give us, in England, similar laws for the encouragement of music to 
those enjoyed by foreigners in their own country, arid we doubt not that 
this nation will, ere long, in music, as in all other branches of art or 
science that have met with encotragement, if not surpass, at least equal, 
any country of the globe. That such an exaltation of talent can be 
achieved is manifested in France. Forty years ago, music in that 
country was in a situation as degraded as it now is in our own. In the 
year 1491, laws of the most liberal description were passed for the en- 


couragement and protection of dramatic performances. These laws have, 
since that period, been growing to perfection ; and now their fruit may 
be seen, and must be admired, in the Royal Academy of Music at Paris 
—ati opera not to be surpassed by any establishment in the world. If 
such laws have been instrumental in the production of such works as 
those of Boieldieu and Auber, may we not hope, with the same protec- 


tion, to accomplish as much in England? We therefore hope and pray 
that your Majesty will, from the goodness and justice of your heart, feel 
inclined to grant the humble prayer of your petitioners; which prayer 
is, that your Majesty will be pleased to exert your royal prerogative for 
the protection and encouragement of English music, and grant—not to 
an individual, but to the musicians of Great Britain, for their sole 
advantage, a patent, under which they might open a new Grand Na- 
tional Opera, whose aim should be science—whose end charity ; for, if 
it should please your Majesty, it is intended that the whole of the 
profits accruing from the Grand National Opera should be fairly divided 
between the following charitable and useful institutions; namely, the 
Royal Society of Musicians, the New Musical Fund, the Choral Fund, 
and the Royal Academy of Music. Your Majesty will, by granting 
this our prayer, shield the only vulnerable point that still lies open to 
Sterne’s satiric sting; for the world will then no longer be able to ex- 
claim, ‘ They order these things better in France.’ ’ 

The objects of the Society of British Musicians are thus ex- 
plained in their prospectus :— 


‘In an age like the present, so zealous in exertions for the advance- 
ment of the liberal arts and sciences, and in a metropolis so abundant in 
institutions to promote that desirable object, it is an extraordinary fact 
that British music alone has escaped attention—British musicians alone 
have hitherto been destitute of the advantages such institutions are cal- 
culated to afford. While the Royal Academy of Arts, and various other 
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establishments, have shed their fostering influence on painting, sculp- 
ture, and the tributary arts, the British musician has been left to his 
unaided endeavours to combat the unjust prejudices of the unthinking, 
and to compete with the composers of continental Europe, provided as 
they are with every assistance necessary for the development of their 
genius and the display of their talents. The overwhelming prepon- 
derance of foreign compositions, in all public performances, while it can 
scarcely fail to impress the public with the idea that musical genius is 
an alien to this country, tends also to repress those energies, and to 
extinguish that emulation in the breast of the youthful aspirant, which 
alone lead to pre-eminence. With a view to supply this deficiency in 
our public institutions, to encourage the cultivation of the higher 
branches of the art and science of music, and to rescue merit from 
obscurity by affording to all British musicians the means of improvement 
and publicity, this society has been established.’ 

The grievances which gaye rise to these plans, and which we 
hear constantly complained of, by no means exist to anything 
like the extent alleged ; and, in so far as they do exist, these plans 
are but indifferently calculated to remove them. ‘The project of a 
Grand National Opera is one of the most absurd chimeras that 
can be imagined; a project which, if reduced to practice, instead 
of encouraging unknown and unfriended merit, would encourage 
only the courtly, the supple, and the intriguing. It would be the 
source of a thousand jobs, and would inevitably end in confusion 
and ruin. The Society of British Musicians is a praiseworthy in- 
stitution ; but at present its utility is impaired by the injudicious 
regulations under which it is conducted. 

One consideration is lost sight of by artists who complain of 
the neglect shown to themselves and their fellows. In music, 
as in the other fine arts, high honours and rewards are the meed 
of high genius and attainments. We have a whole body of 
English contemporary musicians who are complaining bitterly 
that they are ‘born to blush unseen,’ and are unable to make 
their way to distinction; and who are looking with spleen and 
jealousy at the works which are preferred to theirs. But they do 
not reflect that the authors of those works did not belong to the 
same country and the same period, It is absurd to expect that a 
number of composers, living in the same age and country, can at- 
tain celebrity. We can form splendid clusters of musical names ; 
but this is because the light of those names has survived the men 
who bore them. _We can group together Handel, Pergolesi, 
Gluck, Cimarosa, Mozart, and Beethoven; but, of this con- 
stellation, each ‘bright particular star’ is widely separated from 
the others both by time and space. In no age or nation has that 
state of things existed which our malcontent British musicians 
desire. Genius only will achieve success, and rarity is an essential 
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attribute of Genius. Were that combination of imagination, 
judgment, taste, feeling, knowledge, and skill, which at present is 
considered sufficient to constitute musical genius, to become com- 
mon through the general cultivation of the art, these attainments 
would no longer confer distinction, The standard of genius 
would be raised to a greater elevation, and its honours would be 
as rarely dispensed as before. As great productions of art, too, 
accumulate by the contributions of successive generations, the 
present artist is exposed to more and greater difficulties, because 
he has rivals of former ages to contend with, as well as of his own 
day: and a similar consequence results from an increase in great 
productions of art in different parts of the world. The foreigners 
who come to this country are not invited here because they are 
foreigners, but because they are the most distinguished persons 
in their calling to be found in Europe. The British artists 
must produce compositions worthy of the admiration of those 
who are familiar with all that is great in the music, not only of 
past times, but of the present day. It is unreasonable, therefore, 
to expect that a number of artists can simultaneously obtain 
either ‘the empty praise,’ or ‘solid pudding’ which are bestowed 
as the recompence of genius. Such has never been the case, and 
never will. Even supposing genius to exist among many, yet one 
man’s reputation will, ‘like Aaron’s serpent, swallow all the rest ; 
and his engrossing celebrity will condemn to obscurity others 
perhaps as highly gifted as himself. 

The evil complained of by the British musicians thus arises, 
partly at least, out of the necessary course of things. But it may 
be increased by the injustice of the public, or by the improper 
conduct of the managers of places of entertainment. The public 
may not have the works of our own composers fairly brought 
before them; or, when they do hear them, may treat them with 
bad taste or prejudice. 

The chief subject of complaint is, that British composers are, 
in a great measure, debarred from access to the stage—the most 
advantageous field of employment,—from its being occupied by the 
works of Italians, Germans, and Frenchmen. This is partly 
true, but not to the extent represented: and it cannot be denied 
that this very circumstance has contributed greatly to the im- 
provement of English music, and, consequently, to the general 
advantage of English musicians. 

For more than a century we have possessed a national opera, 
supported by a series of composers of whose names England is 
justly proud, and none of whom have had reason to complain of 
the coldness or neglect of the public. The illustrious name of 
Purcell cannot be placed at the head of this series; for, though 
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his genius for dramatic composition was even greater than that 
of any of his successors, yet unfortunately he lived in an age 
which afforded small opportunity for its development. In his 
time the English opera was yet unborn; music was not then 
made use of as a language to carry on the business of a drama: 
it was employed in the form of occasional songs—sung, not as 
part of the dialogue of the scene, but generally for the entertain- 
ment of the personages on the stage, or in the masques and 
pageants introduced into the plays of that period. But for 
Purcell’s untimely death, the history of English music might 
have been very different from what it is. A few years after he 
died the Italian opera was imported into England, and English 
operas were produced upon the Italian model. But the mantle 
of Purcell had fallen upon none of his successors; and the 
wretched attempts to imitate the Italian dramatic music, made 
by obscure and worthless English composers, only had the effect 
of exalting the Italian opera, and debasing our own in the eyes 
of the public. The preference then given to the Italian opera 
was not the result of prejudice or cabal. Public feeling ran the 
other way, and was industriously fostered by the literati of the 
time, who employed their wit and satire in turning the Italian 
opera into ridicule, and vindicating the claims of ‘ native talent.’ 
But the objects of ridicule were Handel, Bononcini, and Ariosti ; 
and the native talent was represented by Addison’s favourite 
protégé, Clayton. Had Purcell then lived—and he would then 
have been in the vigour of life—he would still have been the 
great star of English music ; and it would have fallen to his lot 
to bring upon the stage the first English opera. When we look 
at the exquisite music of The Tempest, Bonduca, and Dioclesian, 
we may imagine the power and beauty which he would have 
thrown into the music of a regular lyrical drama ; and when we 
consider that he would have had every national feeling and pre- 
possession in his favour, we may conceive what would have been 
his success. He would, in all probability, have laid the founda- 
tion of a great national opera; which, being supported by the 
talents of a long line of succeeding composers, might have 
exalted our musical theatre above those of Italy or Germany. 
But Purcell died in youth; and, for a long time afterwards, 
our musical history is a blank. The attempts made to introduce 
regular lyrical dramas, possessed of some elevation of character, 
proved miserable failures ; and it so happened, that the first suc- 
cessful piece, under the name of an opera, was meant as a bur- 
lesque on the Italian stage. The immense popularity of The 
Beggars’ Opera determined the form assumed by our musical 
dramas, which have generally been little comedies, containing 
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airs or ballads mixed up with the dialogue of the piece. In 
these ‘ ballad operas’ the English stage is very rich. They have 
been produced by a series of admirable composers, from the time 
of Arne almost to the present day, and including the names of 
Lampe, Arnold, Jackson, Linley, Dibdin, and Shield: and it 
may be remarked, in illustration of what we have already said, 
that, though our dramatic composers may now be looked upon as 
a cluster of distinguished names, yet they have, generally speak- 
mg Seen successively and singly. 

uring the period of the ballad opera we borrowed little or 
nothing from other countries. The exception of Arne’s Artaxerxes 
is a singular and very remarkable one; for, though this piece, 
which is a close imitation of the form and style of the Italian 
opera seria of that day, had a success almost unparalleled, yet 
the attempt was not repeated by Arne himself, nor was his ex- 
ample followed by any other composer. Artaxerxes derived its 
popularity from the great beauty of the airs, and from the grati- 
fication of an English feeling on the part of the public, who were 
pleased with the opportunities it afforded our native singers of 
rivalling the Italians in the execution of brilliant difficulties. 
But the example was never followed, because English dialogue 
eannot be delivered in recitative—or, at least, in such recitative 
as Arne applied to it, which was a mere string of the musical 
phrases and infiexions he had found in the Italian operas. 

Purcell is the only composer who has given any idea of the 
true character of English recitative. Had he lived to lay its 
foundations, by the composition of regular lyrical dramas, it 
would have been cultivated, and its resources further explored, 
by his successors; and we might have possessed a musical lan- 
guage capable of giving effect to every kind of dialogue, and 
energy to every variety of feeling, But having no such musical 
language already formed, and none of them being gifted with the 
creative genius of Purcell, our composers have thouglit it better 
that English dialogue should be spoken, than frittered away in 
the unmeaning Italian sing-song attempted to be introduced by 
Arne. With the exception of this opera of Artaxerxes, and a 
few simple airs, occasionally borrowed from Italian pieces, our 
dramatic music was entirely English. 

Pleasing, however, and popular as our ballad opera was, yet 
our musical drama was very inferior to that of Italy and Ger- 
many. ‘Towards the end of the last century, our composers 
began to derive real improvements from foreign sources. The 
airs were gradually constructed on a larger scale, and acquired 
greater force of expression; and the most busy scenes were car- 
ried on in finales and concerted pieces. In these improvements 
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Storace set the example, and was followed by Bishop, who 
showed to what advantage he had studied the works of Mozart. 
The introduction, in an English dress, of these works themselves 
led to that of other masterpieces of foreign composers ; and when 
once the English public became acquainted with the music of 
Mozart, Rossini, and Weber, is it wonderful that they should 
listen to it with avidity, and acknowledge its superiority to that 
which they had been accustomed to ? 

During the long period of which we have taken a review, the 
English public have thus shown no neglect of their own music. 
The existence of an Italian opera in London, and the patronage 
bestowed upon it chiefly by the aristocracy, haye by no means 
interfered with the encouragement which British composers have 
met with from the British nation. If, then, at the conclusion of 
this period, a change has taken place in this respect, and English 
musicians (as they complain) are jostled by foreigners in our 
own theatres, this cannot arise fram that silly predilection for 
foreign fashions of which the people of this country are accused, 
—/(because this cause, did it exist in relation to music, must have 
operated at all former times)—but from some cause of recent 
origin. And the truth is, that, to this hour, the public have never 
neglected English music of sterling merit; nor have ever given 
an unreasonable preference to foreign productions. 

Among our living dramatic composers, Mr. Bishop is of the 
longest standing and the highest distinction. His fame, we 
regret to say, ‘is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf; but is 
the public to blame for this? For many years Mr. Bishop en- 
joyed unbounded popularity, and maintained almost exclusive 
possession of our musical stage,—another proof of the monopoly 
that is generally obtained by great popularity. Bishop’s repu- 
tation was well earned by The Maniac, The Slave, and several 
other pieces of great merit,—pieces which procured for him the 
honourable appeilation af ‘the English Mozart; but he did 
not use it discreetly. He was too anxious to make hay while the 
sun shone. Placed at the head of the musical department of 
Covent Garden Theatre, he continued, for twenty years, to pro- 
duce musical pieces at the rate of six or seven annually; and 
such was the influence of his name, that its announcement 
assured the success of everything to which it was attached. But 
while he was thus reaping a harvest of profit, he was exhausting 
the soil which produced it. His works, manufactured in haste, 
and without study or consideration, became gradually more and 
more feeble ps common-place. His ‘o’erlaboured fancy’ 
was wearied ; his storehouse of ideas was emptied; and his only 
resource was to fill his scores with reminiscences, or imitations of 
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the most fashionable composers of the day—now Mozart, now 
Rossini, now Auber, now Weber. The long-cherished prestige 
of the public could not fail to give way under all this; and at 
last he nearly extinguished his waning popularity by placing 
himself in direct and open competition with Weber, in the pro- 
duction of Aladdin at one theatre, in opposition to Oberon at the 
other. On this occasion the judgment of the public was most 
unequivocally pronounced; and it appears to have terminated 
Bishop’s theatrical career. This distinguished composer, then, 
instead of being an instance of unmerited neglect, has enjoyed a 
degree of favour, and a share of its advantages, which few musi- 
cians, in any age or country, have had the good fortune to obtain ; 
and, if he has survived his popularity, this is certainly not to be 
ascribed to the inconstancy or injustice of the public. 

Of the younger composers of the day, who is there that has 
any reason to complain of neglect? Can it be said that any 
English opera, which comes up to the present standard of excel- 
lence in dramatic music—that is, which admits of any compa- 
rison with those foreign works which are now well known to the 
British public—has been ill received? We know not a single 
such instance. On the contrary, how was The Mountain Sylph 
received? How Nourjahad? And how The Siege of Rochelle, 
and The Maid of Artois? These pieces have met with the 
warmest approbation, mingled with strongly-expressed exultation 
at the triumph of English music,—a feeling, the prevalence of 
which is wholly inconsistent with our pretended foreign predilec- 
tions. 

It is said, however, that the instances of successful English 
operas, of late years, have been very few; and, moreover, that 
their success has been attended with little advantage to their 
authors. 

The paucity of successful English operas has arisen, not from 
injustice on the part of the public, but from the state of the 
English school of composition. For a long time Bishop had our 
opera almost to himself. The decay of his popularity was ac- 
companied by an increasing taste for the beautiful works of the 
Italian and German theatres, to which he himself contributed 
by introducing to our stage the Figaro and Don Giovanni of 
Mozart, and The Barber of Seville of Rossini. Mr. Arnold 
brought out, at the English Opera-House, the Freischutz, and a 
long list of foreign operas, very ingeniously clothed in English 
dresses, and, for the most part, respectably performed. Bishop 
himself retired from the unequal contest, and there was nobody 
else who could pretend to carry it on. Barnett alone, who had 
become popular as a ballad composer, ventured to bring forward 
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various musical pieces, which neither deserved nor obtained suc- 
cess, because they were the crude efforts of an inexperienced 
composer, who, having formed no style of his own, assumed, 
cameleon-like, the hue of whatever was the most popular foreign 
music of the day. When, however, Barnett, having added to his 
genius knowledge and experience, and having acquired originality 
and independence of style, at length produced an opera of real 
merit, it was received with an enthusiasm which sufficiently 
indicated the dispositions of the English public towards native 
talent. 

Mr. Arnold’s management of the English Opera-House, and 
his treatment of composers who have written pieces for his theatre, 
have been violently assailed in various periodicals. We are not 
disposed to defend the judgment or policy of Mr. Arnold’s ma- 
nagement: its want of wisdom may be inferred from its result. 
Mr. Arnold was obliged last year to close his theatre when the 
season was little more than half over: it was then re-opened for a 
time, under the management and at the risk of the performers, 
who took this unprecedented and hazardous step to save them- 
selves from the hardship of being thrown out of employment and 
of bread at a time when other engagements were not to be had ; 
and, finally, the proprietor having abandoned the management 
of his theatre, it is now carried on without even the semblance of 
an operatic company, and precisely in the manner of an ordinary 
minor theatre. For his impolitic management, then, Mr. Arnold 
has suffered severely ; but, let us inquire for a moment, without 
prejudice or partiality, what are the errors he has really com- 
mitted. The question concerns more than him or his theatre ; 
it involves the interest of our national music. 

That Mr. Arnold, during his long career as manager of the 
English Opera- House, has rendered most important service to the 
cause of English music has never, till of late, been disputed; and 
this service he mainly did by bringing before the public, in an 
English dress, many of the chefs d’euvre of the Italian and Ger- 
man stage. The beautiful operas of Mozart, Rossini, Weber, 
Paer, and Winter, were received by the audiences who frequented 
this theatre with the same eagerness and pleasure with which 
similar audiences used rete 3 to welcome the works of our 
native composers. These audiences did not, in the one case any 
more than the other, belong to those classes who are supposed to 
be led away by foreign fashions. They loved the music of these 
great foreign masters for its own superior excellence; and the 
more they listened to it the more their taste became purified and 
refined. The other theatres followed Mr. Arnold’s example ; and 
it was to the production of the Freischutz at his theatre that we 
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owed the engagement of Weber to compose Oberon for Covent- 
Garden. ‘This improvement of the public taste produced its 
natural consequence. Our own composers set about imitating 
the works of the foreign masters, whom they are now beginning 
to rival; and our modern dramatic school is acquiring ‘ a local 
habitation and a name,’ by the same process by which a similar 
result has been accomplished in France. Half a century ago the 
French had not a single native dramatic composer. Lulli and 
Rameau had become obsolete even in the eyes of Frenchmen; 
Philidor and Monsigny were mere ballad-mongers ; and Grétry 
was a German, with an Italian education. He was followed by a 
long series of foreigners—Gluck, Piccini, Sacchini, Salieri, Che- 
rubini, and others, who kept possession of the French opera to 
the entire exclusion of native talent; till, at last, a succession of 
French composers gradually appeared, who, learning from their 
foreign rivals how to contend with them, have at last possessed 
themselves of the field to which they have a claim by birthright. 
They have done more; for the works of Mehul, Boieldieu, and 
Auber, have crossed both the Rhine and the Alps, and established 
themselves in the theatres of Italy and Germany. We are far, 
very far, from having arrived at this point, the approach to which, 
in France, was accelerated by what would excite the horror of the 
‘ British musicians’—the hospitable reception of the persons, as 
well as of the works, of the illustrious foreigners who reformed 
the national music ; but we are in progress towards it; and, for 
the present state of our advancement, we are greatly indebted to 
the efforts of Mr. Arnold. 

The destruction of his theatre by fire interrupted his prosperous 
course, and was attended with an enormous loss of property. 
When, after many difficulties and delays, he accomplished the 
rebuilding of the house, he announced his intention of bringing 
forward the works of native composers, This announcement 
excited great and general interest ; and the crowds who assem- 
bled to witness the first representations of Nourjahad and The 
Mountain Sylph showed how strongly the popular current ran in 
favour of English music. Nourjahad was more successful than 
Oberon, the master-piece of Weber, had been eight years before ; 
and the success of The Mountain Sy/ph has been seldom surpassed, 
this opera having been performed, we believe, considerably above 
a hundred times *, The second season began by a signal failure. 





* On this subject, indeed, we find a strange statement in a letter published in 
The Musical Library for November, 1835, ‘The writer, after alluding ty the ac- 
counts of the unheard-of success of The Mountain Sy/ph, with which the press had 
teemed for the last twelve months, says,—t Now, reader, take the following passage 
upon this subject, from the lips of Mr, Arnold himself-—‘ All I haye turther to 
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The public showed the same disposition as before, and a crowded 
audience assembled to see the first representation of Packer’s 
Sadak and Kalasrade ; but it was impossible to applaud so feeble 
a production; and, after languishing a few nights, it expired. 
Some other novelties—first attempts of unknown composers— 
having successively failed, recourse was again had to Nourjahad 
and The Mountain Sylph ; and, when these were exhausted, to 
foreign pieces. But, being unable to get up, in a proper manner, 
a new foreign opera of merit, Mr. Arnold vamped up Bellini’s 
Sonnambula, which, being infinitely better performed both at the 
Opera-House and Coyent-Garden, was no attraction. Then 
came a miserable revival of the worn-out Freischuiz, with the 
temptation of gratuitous ice-creams. But all would not do; and 
Mr. Arnold’s career terminated in the manner already men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Arnold’s failure arose from his not having, before the com- 
mencement of the season, made a proper provision for its continu- 
ance. He seems to have relied on Sadak and Kalasrade as his 
cheval de bataille ; and, in doing so, betrayed a great lack of 
judgment. But, even had it been successful, he had nothing to 
bring forward when its run slackened ; for not one of his other 
novelties had the slightest pretensions to the name of an opera. 
Hence, when he was thrown upon his resources, he had none; 
and the consequence was inevitable. He ought, at the beginning 
of his second season, to have had operas prepared by the same 
composers whose pieces had already been successful; and their 
approved talent he ought to have encouraged by liberal terms of 
remuneration, But he appears to have adopted the policy of 
obtaining musical pieces for nothing; and of hunting out a suc- 
cession of tyros who would be willing to work for him for the 
sake of the advantage they might derive from the publication and 
sale of their music. Mr. Loder and Mr. Thomson were em- 
ployed to write only two or three trifling airs and choruses, in 
pieces which could hardly be termed musical; and there was no 
opera by Mr. Barnett, because Mr. Arnold refused to give him 
anything whatever for writing one. 


Mr. Arnold defended, upon principle, his resolution to pay no- 





remark is, that English operas with English composers have been the most ruinous 
speculation I ever entered into, and that the much-applauded opera of The Moun- 
tain Sylph never brought the nightly expenses more than six or eight nights during its 
long run!?’ Though the whole letter has a very demi-official air, yet as its state- 
ments (and this among the others) rest on the authority of an anonymous cor- 
respondent, we must take leave to deny its credibility. If Mr. Arnold had come 
forward and made it in his own person, we must have believed it perforce ; but 
even then we must have cried prodigious! For who ever before heard of a manager 
giving a piece a run of a hundred nights at a dead loss all the while ? 
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thing to the composers of operas. He said, ‘ English music is 
not yet sufficiently attractive to enable a management to pay for 
it.’ Now nobody will dispute a manager’s right to make the best 
bargain he can with any person whom he is concerned with. But 
every body understands the difference between a liberal bargain 
and a hard one, and has a very different feeling towards them. 
A man who has the character of driving hard bargains with 
others is ill thought of by the world; and generosity, even in a 
private transaction, gives pleasure to every one who hears of it. 
But, besides this, the public have a direct right to inquire into the 
transactions of the proprietors and lessees of theatres. These 
persons enjoy certain exclusive privileges, which, from the small 
number of those who possess them, amount almost to a monopoly ; 
and this has been conferred upon them (whether wisely or no is 
not the question at present) for the encouragement of the drama 
and the general advantage. In consideration of these privileges 
they are bound to discharge a public trust, and are not to turn 
them into an engine for ‘grinding the faces’ of those who are 
thereby placed almost entirely in their power. Against the con- 
sequences of such a state of things, the interests of dramatic 
authors have always been protected, to a certain extent, by the 
usage (practically possessing the force of a law), whereby they 
received a definite amount of benefit from the profits of a suc- 
cessful play, and, more fully, by the recent statute made in their 
favour. But the musical composer has not enjoyed the benefit 
of the usage, and, strangely enough, has been overlooked by our 
legislators. And yet, is not the composer of an opera, whose 
music fills a theatre night after night, as clearly entitled to a re- 
compence from the theatre as the dramatist, whose poetry or prose 
has the same effect? At present, the managers of the patent 
theatres have a power over musical composers which they may 
exercise very oppressively. It is not, indeed, quite so bad as an 
absolute monopoly. A composer who is beat down at one of 
these theatres has some chance of obtaining better terms at 
another: but where the monopoly is in so very few hands, they 
will be apt to consider it more for their interest to keep down the 
price of the commodity than to compete with each other for its 
purchase. The manager of a musical theatre, in this situation, 
may endeavour to make a profit of his opportunities in two ways: 
he may extort from men of genius their labours for nothing or 
next to nothing; or, if they refuse to yield to this extortion, he 
may palm upon the public the productions of obscure musicians, 
who will be glad to be employed on any terms. Such conduct 
intercepts the public favour from those who, by their talents, are 
most justly entitled to it, degrades the character of our musical 
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drama, and stops the progress of improvement. It is a breach of 
duty to the public; and, wherever met with, should be visited 
with public displeasure. 

Now we apprehend that Mr. Arnold was clearly liable to this 
charge. Take the case of Mr. Barnett. After the single opera 
of The Mountain Sylph had drawn audiences to the English 
Opera-House for more than a hundred nights, it was a mere 
mockery for Mr Arnold ts say, that ‘English music is not yet 
sufficiently attractive to enable a management to pay for it*.’ 
Nor is his plea tenable, that, in refusing to pay for operas per- 
formed at his theatre, he followed the usage of his predecessors ; 
for that usage, wherever it can be appealed to, existed in cireum- 
stances very different from the present. All our composers who 
can be referred to as having written pieces for the theatres without 
specific remuneration—such as Linley, Shield, Arnold, and 
Bishop—held the situation of director of the music of the theatre, 
an office for which they received a handsome salary, with the duty 
of composing all the musical pieces which were brought forward, 
They thus not only received direct remuneration for their labours, 
but their duty was, in truth, a valuable privilege, giving them the 
advantage of composing the music which, being sung by the best 
performers in popular pieces, was sure of producing an ample 
profit on its publication. In those days, it will be observed, the 
music of an opera was more calculated for profitable publication 
than it is now: it consisted chiefly of songs, intermixed with a 
few duets and trios, all of which were suitable for private perform- 
ance, and when composed by a popular author, and sung by 
favourite singers, were sure of an extensive sale. But a large por- 
tion of the best and most elaborate music of a modern opera, con- 
sisting of long scenes and concerted pieces, is unfit for publication 
at all, or, if published, will find but few purchasers ; and a pub- 
lisher who buys the copyright of an opera must depend for his 
profit on the sale of a few favourite songs, duets, and simple trios, 
which will have a good effect in a drawing-room. It is, there- 
fore, evidently more necessary now than formerly, that composers 
be paid for their operas by the theatres at which they are per- 
formed ; and Mr. Arnold’s determination to employ no composer 
who required to be so paid, was unjust, both towards the com- 
posers and the public. ; 

The plurality, however, of privileged theatres diminishes the 
evil of the privilege. Mr. Balfe, at Drury Lane, has met with 





* Letter from Mr. Arnold in The Times of the 14th of May, 1834. See the cor- 
tespondence which appeared in that journal, republished in The Musica/ Library 
for July. It is worth reading. 
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a degree of liberality which was denied to Mr. Barnett and others 
at the English Opera-House. We are informed that he received 
five guineas for each performance of The Siege of Rochelle, 
which, with the price of £400 paid him by Messrs. Cramer and 
Co. for the copyright, must have afforded a fair recompence for 
the talent and labour bestowed upon that clever work ; and his 
remuneration for his last opera has, we understand, been still 
more ample. The opening, too, of the St. James’s Theatre 
promises to be attended with much advantage to the English 
school of dramatic music. It is managed by Mr. Braham with 
liberality and spirit, and has a very effective operatic company 
(himself a host) witha good orchestra and chorus. The Village 
Coquettes, a comic opera by Mr. Hullah, a young English com- 
poser, has lately been brought out with deserved success; and the 
copyright of the music, we are informed, has been purchased by 
the publishers already mentioned. An opera by Barnett, called 
Fair Rosamond, has just been successfully produced at Drury 
Lane; and, though the field of competition continues to be nar- 
rowed by the subsistence of exclusive privileges which ought to 
be abolished, still there appears even at present, to be sufficient 
rivalry among the privileged theatres to insure the reception, 
at one or other of them, of any piece whose merit promises a 
successful performance. 

The interests of dramatic authors, musical as well as literary, 
ought to be placed on the same footing, and receive similar pro- 
tection. By old usage, the author of a play received the profits 
of certain nights; a usage which did not extend to the com- 
posers of operas, because, when it was established, there were no 
operas: and, even to a recent period, the music of an opera (which 
was merely a play interspersed with songs) was of inconsiderable 
importance compared with the literary portion. The Duenna 
would still have been a delightful and popular little comedy, even 
had there been no music in it—and, after all, its music is little 
more than a selection of national airs, A musical composer, 
therefore, was not then thought of as ‘a dramatic author.’ As 
already mentioned, he was generally attached to a particular 
theatre, as conductor of the musical department, and was, besides, 
remunerated by the sale of his songs. But, in a modern opera, 
the case is reversed: the musician is the dramatic author, and 
the poet is merely his ——.. This is the case even when the 
drama is of superior merit. hether do we speak of Planché’s 
Oberon or Weber’s Oberon? and yet, under Mr. Arnold’s sys- fore; 
tem, Weber would have got nothing for Oberon, and anything it rei 
that usage had allotted to the dramatic author would have et 
gone to Mr. Planché. Of this the framers of the late Act of Positi 
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Parliament seem to have been entirely ignorant; and its benefits 
are therefore confined to those who, by the former usage, were 
considered as dramatic authors. In France the composer of the 
music of an opera draws, as its author, a portion of the profits of 
every performance of it throughout the kingdom ; and this ought 
to be the case with us also. Had our musical composers attended 
to the progress of this bill, and taken proper means to bring their 
ease before the legislature, they could hardly have failed to ob- 
tain the accomplishment of so reasonable an object. This would 
have been more to the purpose than the clamour set up by a 
party of them about the absurd project of a ‘ Grand Naticnal 
Opera.’ 

Hitherto we have spoken of dramatic music. But the com- 
plaint made by a party of British musicians extends to every de- 
scription; and the prevalence of foreign music in our concert- 
rooms, as well as in our theatres, is represented as a grievance. 
To remedy this evil, the Society of British Musicians has been 
formed. The prospectus of this society complains of ‘ the over- 
whelming preponderance of foreign compositions in all musical 
performances ;’ and states its object to be ‘to rescue merit from 
obscurity, by affording to all British musicians the means of im- 
provement and publicity.’ In regard to the stage, we have 
already inquired into the real extent of the evil, and the means of 
remedy. Respecting the music of our concerts, one or two fur- 
ther considerations must be kept in view. 

A great part of the music of our concert-rooms is derived from 
the stage, and consists of overtures and vocal pieces belonging to 
the most favourite operas. Another principal portion consists of 
great orchestral symphonies, concerted pieces, and solos for differ- 
ent instruments. Ofthe concert-music which is derived from the 
stage nothing more need be said. When English music assumes 
its proper place on the stage it will of course occupy its due space 
in the plans of our concerts. But we can have no English instru- 
mental music in the concert-room ; for this simple yet very re- 
markable reason, that no English instrumental music can as yet 
be said to exist. It is strange, but true, that the whole history of 
English music does not present the name of one great instru- 
mental composer. Though, however, the musical genius of our 
country has not been turned in this direction, yet it surely may 
be so; and the first object is to form a school of instrumental 
composition. This object is not neglected by our students, some 
of whom have produced very creditable imitations of the great 
i In order to be encouraged in this pursuit, 
it is requisite that they have an opportunity of having their com- 
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brought before the public. The Society of British Musicians, by 
affording young composers this opportunity of exhibiting their 
attainments, is calculated to do much good. 

But, in the formation of this society, an exclusive principle has 
been adopted, which we cannot but greatly disapprove of. Its 
founders complain of the evils of an exclusive system, and set 
about remedying them by another system still more exclusive. 
They complain that English music is improperly excluded from 
other concerts, and at the same time entirely exclude foreign 
music from their own. They complain that the productions of 
living English composers are too‘little brought before the public, 
and at the same time determine to bring forward no music but 
that of their own members. A bad principle will never be 
effectually counteracted by a different application of the self-same 
principle. If an exclusive system is bad—which it certainly is— 
a liberal system is that which ought to be opposed to it. The 
British musicians cannot maintain that foreign music ought to be 
— excluded from British theatres and concert-rooms. 

uch a monstrous proposition as the banishment of the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Cimarosa, and Rossini, would 
excite nothing but ridicule. They can only mean that British 
composers should meet with a due share of attention along with 
those of other countries; and, having established a society to 
remedy what they allege to be an existing evil in this respect, 
they ought, in conducting their own concerts, to exemplify the 
manner in which that evil ought to be remedied. They ought 
liberally to cultivate the best and most classical music, discarding 
all exclusive partialities, and mingling the compositions of the 
foreign and British schools in such a manner as will conduce to 
the advantage of the art. If this is what they themselves must 
admit to be the manner in which concerts ought to be conducted 
generally, why should not their own concerts be so conducted / 
Do they require the Philharmonic Society to renounce the sub- 
lime symphonies of Beethoven and Mozart, the performance of 
which has spread the fame of that society throughout Europe? 
They cannot; for they know that the Philharmonic concerts, 
now crowded by the most musical audiences in England, would 
in that case be speedily deserted. How, then, can they hope to 
make their own concerts attractive, by conducting them on a plan 
which, they well know, would ruin those of the Philharmonic 
Society? They allege that the Philharmonic Society does not 
mingle enough of English music with the foreign. Let them, 
then, do what they say the Philharmonic Society ought to do. 
It must at the same time be considered that, in the concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society, there must necessarily be a prepon- 
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derance of foreign instrumental compositions. The primary 
object of that society is the cultivation of orchestral music ; and 
its subscribers have a right to expect the most perfect perform- 
ance of the instrumental works of the greatest masters—all of 
whom are foreign, In vocal music the English school is strong ; 
and the Philharmonic Society is to blame for neglecting it too 
much, and, indeed, for its general inattention to the selection of 
vocal music. The natural course, one would suppose, that would 
occur to a society of British musicians in such circumstances 
would be, in the arrangement of their concerts, to give particular 
attention (even to the extent of a preponderance) to the great 
productions of the British school; and, as these would necessarily 
be vocal compositions, to intermix them with the symphonies and 
other instrumental works of the foreign masters, and with such 
compositions, both vocal and instrumental, by members of the 
society, as should appear to be worthy of public approbation. 

But the prohibition is not confined to foreign music. All 
English music is tabooed except the compositions of the members 
of the society. The works of Purcell, Boyce, and Arne, are 
proscribed by a society of British musicians! Do these gentle- 
men think that a series of concerts, made up of the compositions 
of a number of inexperienced students (for such is actually the 
case), can be attractive to a musical public which is accustomed to 
hear the masterpieces of every age and country’ Or do they 
exclude all these great works, from a dread of the effect of a com- 
parison with their own? This is a needless precaution, because 
they cannot prevent the comparison from being made. Do they 
think that the audience, before entering the room, have drunk of 
the waters of oblivion? Let them be assured that the effect is 
precisely the reverse of what they wish to produce, and that this 
total exclusion of the works of the great composers renders the 
audience less disposed, instead of more so, to relish the fare pre- 
sented to them. Let the society bring forward, with modesty 
and discretion, such pieces of their own members as they may 
think most deserving of favour, and this favour will not be with- 
held. The audience will listen with pleasure and indulgence to 
a symphony, an overture, or an air, by a clever young aspirant 
to musical honours, without making any invidious comparisons 
between him and Beethoven, Mozart, or Purcell. <a 
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Arr. II. 
MILITARY REFORM. 


N two former articles, Nos. II. and IV. of the London Review, 

we commented on the abuses in three branches of the mili- 

tary service, the Guards, the Cavalry, and the Infantry: we 
shall next submit some observations on the Artillery. 

This branch of the army has been highly lauded as being per- 
fect ; but in the remarks we shall offer, we shall have to point 
out many defects, and indeed to show, that its establishment is 
founded on a system which has steadily and successfully resisted 
the progress of human intellect and improvement: nor has one 
important s been yet taken towards the destruction of the 
causes which have been so efficacious in sinking the worth and 
depressing the spirit of a corps, which—when we consider its com- 
ponent parts, and how much, with a good system, might be made 
of them-~ought to occupy an exalted position in the gallant army 
of which it forms so essential a part, and stand forth at once the 
pride and the strength of the country. How different is its actual 
state from this picture, those only who have served in its ranks can 
tell; how utterly deceived the public is in estimation of its value, 
they who have examined a little beneath the shining surface, and 
have not been dazzled by the faux brillant of a Woolwich review, 
can testify. The first step towards amendment is, to be conscious 
of error ; the next, to conquer it. Let not the honorable appel- 
lation of a scientific corps be claimed, until it shall be merited. 
Let the veil be torn off which conceals defects. Let the truth be 
unmasked, and let that system which was originally founded on 
ignorance and has so long triumphed over intelligence appear in 
its naked deformity. If this sacrifice be offered up, the greatest 
difficulty will be overcome, and we might then expect the dawn 
of better things. 

That our Artillery gained honour in the Peninsular War, and 
in the Campaign of the Hundred Days, no one can deny. But 
in what manner was this result accomplished ?—certainly not from 
the good organization of the whole body, nor from the efficiency 
of the numerous heads of departments at Woolwich and the ex- 
travagantly expensive establishments there; but merely by the 
talents and exertions of a few individuals low in rank, aided by a 
splendid matériel in which no expense had been spared. Directed 
by such men, the efforts of the young officers, and the persevering 
courage of the soldiers, effected great operations and overcame 
great difficulties, 

When the Duke of Wellington found it necessary to entrust 
the duties of a Lieutenant-General to a Captain of the corps, no 
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further proof of a faulty system need be adduced ; nor was this 
resorted to, until repeated trials had given evidence of its ne- 
cessity ; until the incapacity of the officers of high rank, sent out 
to command the Artillery, had become conspicuous. The fact is, 
that the professional knowledge which these men might once 
have possessed, had vanished. ‘The powers of their intellects had 
become torpid; no occasion had ever called them forth; no 
stimulus to exertion had ever animated them. Years had stolen 
upon them, and they were incapable of such a service under such 
aman. They had been comfortable in their barrack-rooms for 
half a century, and were only fit to conduct the dull routine of a 
Woolwich parade. 

This slow advancement in the Artillery is the effect of that 
system of over-officering, which we have pointed out as existing 
in the other branches of the army, particularly in the Cavalry*. 
But in the Artillery it is doubly so, for in this service each 
company is burthened with twa captains, two first and one second 
lieutenant : 7. e. five commissioned officers to a company. If the 
number of field-officers were no greater for a battalion of Artillery 
than for one of the line, it would follow that the time which must 
be passed in the lower ranks must be longer in proportion to this 
excess of captains and subalterns, were we to suppose all other 
matters equal. But there is a more influential motive for the pro- 
motion being slower in the Artillery, viz. that it is by seniority 
only: hence the description of men who enter it is nearly confined 
to such as do so for a livelihood, and to pass their lives in the ser- 
vice ; whilst in the line many young men enter for a few years 
only, and retire long before their turn arrives to be field-officers. 
From this cause, although the number of field-officers appointed 
to a battalion of Artillery of eight companies, is double that given 
to one of the line of ten companies, still it has not remedied the 
comparative slowness of their promotion to that rank. 

The constitution of the Artillery is, in fine, such as to under- 
mine all energy of mind, and to cut off all chance of what every 
right-minded soldier must thirst for—advancement in his pro- 
fession. Its very principle consists in keeping down those who 
endeavour to rise; and thus the only resource left to an officer of 
Artillery has been reduced to the making himself comfortable in 
his barrack-room. 





* The Artillery is divided into 9 battalions, each of 8 companies, and what is 
termed the Horse Brigade, to which there is an establishment of 10 Colonels Com- 
mandant, 20 Colonels, and 42 Lieutenant-Colonels. A company and a troop is as 
completely the integral in this service, as a regiment or battalion is in the line; and 
the folly would not be greater to have one regiment of the line composed of 130 
battalions, than it is to have one regiment of Artillery composed of 10 battalions. 

A battalion of Artillery, however, to act as Artillery, is quite a. It may 
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We shall now proceed to point out what appear to be the lead- 
ing defects of the present system, and then endeavour to show 
how they might be remedied. They may be classed under the 
following heads :— 

1. Academy. 

2. Promotion. 

3. Horse Artillery and Rocket Service. 

4. Colonial Service. 

5. Head-Quarters and Ordnance-Office. 

The Academy has never at any period fulfilled what the ser- 
vice has a right to expect from such an establishment. The 
corps has never received from it properly and thorouglily in- 
structed young men—it has never done for England what the 
Polytechnic school did for France—it may now be, to a certain 
extent, a theoretical, but it neither is nor ever has been a prac- 
tical school. The officers of Artillery who served in the Peninsular 
war received the following education at the Academy :—after 
passing a sort of mock examination in arithmetic and Latin, the 
cadet was admitted into the service and sent to a preparatory 
school at Shooter’s-Hill or Deptford ; from thence he was trans- 
ferred, first, to Marlow College, where he generally remained 
about six months, and thence to Woolwich Academy. ‘This 
hitherto desultory kind of education now assumed a more steady 
form, and was conducted in this way :—the branches professed to 
be taught were—mathematics, fortification and artillery, figure 
drawing, landscape drawing, plain drawing, the French language, 
chemistry, fencing, and dancing. ‘To give some idea of the 
manner of teaching, let us suppose the mathematical professor in 
the chair, and the cadet at his desk—he has managed, after some 
hours’ labour, and by adhering exactly to a rule (of the principles 
of which he is totally ignorant), to cover his slate with figures, 
and at last out comes the answer, and up he goes in triumph to 
the professor. ‘This worthy is most likely ionille occupied with a 
calculation of his own (for they were all book-makers), and in no 





be asked, then, why has such a division been made? It is to give ten men a sort 
of title to a similar allowance as the sinecure Clothier Colonels of regiments in the 


line. 

The Artillery are, however, clothed by a direct contract made by the Government, 
and the clothing is sent direct by the contractor to the storekeeper at Woolwich, 
where, if it passes examination as being equal to the pattern, it is received and given 
to the men. Hence the Colonel has nothing whatsoever to do with it, excepting 
indeed under this head, to receive from the public 1000/. per annum, as a commu- 
tation for the supposed profits made by Colonels in the line. A system of clothing 
and profits which, we believe, never existed in the Ordnance service. 

In the Artillery these appointments are not given, as in the line, by favour and 
interest, but to the ten seniors, whatever may be their claims for services. It re- 


quires, however, certainly, to live to a most respectable age, to have a chance of 
obtaining one, 
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humour to be interrupted ; his object is to get rid of his tormentor 
as speedily as possible, and his views are ably seconded by the 
cadet; for decency’s sake he glances his eyes over the figures, 
and if he sees anything glaringly wrong, he makes short work b 
rubbing his hand on the slate and sending back the lad to oak 
it all over again, by which means he at least secures to himself a 
couple of hours without further molestation from that individual : 
but severity of scrutiny is no ruling passion of the professor’s— 
his wish is to get the cadet on, and when he detects no error he 
signs his initials in the book, and tells the young gentleman to go 
on. Now, this was a temptation to cheat the professor, not to be 
resisted ; so much was to be gained with so little chance of detec- 
tion; for at the end of the month the cadet took steps according to 
the ground he got over—no explanations were given—the prin- 
ciples of operation were never shown, and consequently none 
could be required from the learner—en avant was the word, and 
en avant he certainly did go; and we most devoutly believe that 
hundreds of cadets got their commissions without knowing so 
much of mathematics as a boy twelve years old, well taught, would 
learn in four months. It would be tiresome to enter into the 
minutiz of the mode of teaching the other branches which we 
have enumerated—suffice it to say, all was equally absurd; if 
there was any difference, perhaps fortification and drawing * were 
the worst taught—mathematics and French the best: a lesson 
in fencing and dancing once a week, and a weekly lecture on 
chemistry for a couple of months or so, completed this system of 
education. 

When officers were required for the regiment, an examination 
took place for commissions, and the cadets brought with them 
the stock of knowledge we have described. But who examined ? 
Why the very masters who had instructed them; and it is easy 
to imagine what kind of examination took place, for no one can 
suppose they were very strict when their own credit as teachers 
was at stake. Such an examination was in fact a mere farce. 

Such are the outlines of the education given in those days at 
Woolwich Academy ; from which it :vould appear either that the 
officers so instructed were unfit, or that a mathematical education 
is quite unnecessary for this arm. The truth is that the common 





* We shall never forget our first essay in landscape drawing. The teacher gave 
us a coloured landscape to copy. By dint of putting in and rubbing out and 
putting in again, we accomplished a kind of outline which was approved of; we 
were then told to colour it and make it like the copy. Colour it certainly we did, 
and with a vivacity of glow and tint which throws into shade and obscurity anything 
we have witnessed since. From the appearance of the sky one might have fancied 
that the destruction of Babylon was going forward, or that an eruption of ten 
volcanoes, each as large as Etna, was in full operation—however, it passed muster, 
and that answered both the professor's purpose and ours. 
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rules of Arithmetic were ample for all the purposes of an officer, 
as he would most probably never be called upon for any more 
difficult calculation than to find how many shot or shells there 
might be in a broken pile. The numerous applications of me- 
chanical science to his profession were subjects which, from choice, 
he may have studied, but no knowledge of them was gained at 
the Academy. 

Now with such a system of education as this, how comes it 
that our Artillery gained honor in the Peninsular War, and in 
the campaign of the Hundred Days? They did however gain 
honor, but no thanks to Woolwich Academy, nor to the sub- 
sequent routine duties of Woolwich parades. ‘They owe it to 
their own exertions; for several of them soared far beyond the 
reach of the grovelling system in which they were brought up. 
They owe it to a gallant spirit and high feeling which prevailed 
amongst them, and which no doubt still prevails; a feeling that 
bore them on through all difficulties, and burst forth like the sun 
from the dense mist in which a Woolwich education had en- 
veloped them. But how much more would they have accom- 

lished, how much greater would have been their resources, had 
they received a sound and well-understood education! It must 
not be overlooked that this description applies to the Academy 
as it was; it is said to have been much improved; that five 
years ago, however, it was not what it ought to be, is proved 
by the fact, that the examination of cadets for commissions was 
conducted on a system so glaringly imperfect, that some change 
became necessary. An officer of Engineers was accordingly ap- 
pointed examiner. ‘This arrangement was not, however, found to 
work ; so many were turned back, being proved deficient, that 
the professors and the high authorities were disgusted. So in- 
convenient a practice was soon laid aside, and things have re- 
turned to their good old routine. 

The Academy on its present footing ought to be altogether 
abolished, and young men already instructed sought for. There 
would be no difficulty in finding them, if it were publicly known 
and understood that a certain number of commissions would be 
given away yearly, or half yearly, on passing a certain examina- 
tion; by this means parents would be encouraged to educate 
their sons expressly with this view; because if they did not 
succeed in getting commissions, the education which we shall 
point out, would be a very useful one in any situation of life; 
and there would be no loss of time to the student. Hence a 
vast field would be open for selection, and only such young men 
as had a decided turn for the service would present chaemantves, 

In the present system of our Artillery, it has been observed 
that very little oulometiel knowledge is necessary; but even if 
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the system were what it ought to be, although there is no occa- 
sion that an Engineer or Artillery officer should be a first-rate 
mathematician, still he ought to possess a thorough knowledge of 
mathematics to a certaia point. Perhaps the following might be 
considered a competent stock to bring with him to the Artillery 
service :— 

Arithmetic complete. 

Algebra, to cubic equations and a little of its application to 
Geometry. 

Geometry, plane and solid. 

Trigonometry, plane and spherical. 

Conic sections. 

Mechanics, and some knowledge of Physics. 

The principles of Chemistry. 

The French and German languages. 

The candidate should be under the age of seventeen years ; and 
when he shall have passed an impartial and strict examination 
in the above, he may receive his appointment as a cadet, and 
join the practical school at Woolwich. The advantage of this 
system would be, that only such young men as had a decided 
turn for scientific acquirements, would present themselves, because 
no others could gain the knowledge necessary to pass the ex- 
amination within the stipulated time. The rules of the Academy 
in its actual state direct, that if a cadet shall not have made a 
certain progress at the expiration of three years from the date of 
his admission, he shall be sent back to his friends. This is un- 
just to the cadet; because although he has shown no talent in 
the particular branches prescribed for his study, still he may 
possess it in others—a case of continual occurrence. He is sent 
away from the Academy as a dunce, a disgrace which he will 
not easily get over, and which may mar his future prospects, to 
say nothing of the loss of time. 

Instead of the present Academy, a practical school ought to 
be established at Woolwich, in which should be taught— 

Fortification, permanent and field, the latter on the ground as 
well as on paper— 

Military reconnaissances and the mode of laying them down— 

The practice of Artillery in all its numerous branches; the 
casting and boring of guns; all the details of carriage-making ; 
all laboratory business, &c. &c.; and the cadets ought to work 
with their own hands at all this. 

After three years of the practical school, we may suppose the 
cadet sufficiently instructed to pass an examination for his com- 
mission, which ought to embrace both theory and practice. Here 
then we leave him for the present, and proceed to the next 
article, viz. Promotion. 
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Of all vicious systems, that of rising exclusively by seniority is 
the worst; it destroys honorable ambition, it engenders idleness, 
and lowers genius to the level of stupidity : but seniority ought to 
have its weight in the scale. Why not adopt the French system 
of promotion for its navy; so many by selection and so many by 
seniority? It may be said that this would open the door to many 
acts ef injustice, It might so in a few cases, but the public feel- 
ing and knowledge of character would control undue influence 
being used to any extent, and if it opened the door to acts of injus- 
tice, it would open it also to let in merit and talent and genius; 
and it would enable a Commander-in-chief to have a commandant 
of Artillery of a proper rank to conduct that arm when attached 
to an army of 50,000 men, instead of being necessitated to place a 
captain in such a command. It would stimulate and incite 
officers to exertion, it would whet their ambition, and create, what 
cannot now exist, honorable emulation. From the rank of captain 
upwards, we would also open the promotion of the army, both 
Cavalry and Infantry, to the Artillery. A certain number of pro- 
motion vacancies in the line ought to be reserved for the corps, 
and those officers whose talents might lead them to prefer the 
general service to the arm in which — had been brought up, 
ought to be encouraged to go there. They would be a valuable 
acquisition to the line, nor should there be any scruple in parting 
with such highly instructed men, for there would be a school in 
the rear quite capable of supplying their places. By this means 
also the higher ranks of the corps would be kept full of effective 
men in the prime of manhood, instead of the old and the infirm 
who at present people them. There are too many officers in 
the Artillery in proportion to the men. ‘The second captains and 
one lieutenant ought to be done away with. The second captain 
is a useless, unmeaning rank ; it is alleged by its supporters to be 
very useful on service, because it supplies officers for detachment 
on various duties. But is this a sufficient reason for keeping up 
a long list of officers without a manifest object? Asa proof of the 
uselessness of these duplicate captains, it has been quite understood 
and acted on ever since the peace, that only one captain is ex- 
pected to be present with the company, whilst the other is per- 
—— on leave ; hence it is an abuse that ought to be got ria of. 
Three lieutenants are equally unnecessary. In former times the 
second lieutenant was never allowed to leave Woolwich, and was 
considered as a youngster learning his profession; but it is much 
better that he should learn as a cadet, and the practical school 
provides for this. A captain and two subalterns are ample for a 
company of 120 men,—the war establishment. The peace esta- 
blishment is only half that number, but still the full complement 
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of five officers is kept up to each company. This, as we have 
shown, is a great clog to promotion, which ought to be so 
regulated that an officer joining as a lieutenant at twenty years of 
age, should be captain of a company at thirty, a lieutenant-colonel 
at forty, and a full colonel at fifty. 

We have said that a cadet ought to undergo a strict examination 
when he gets his commission ; and to ensure that a young officer, 
when he becomes in a great measure master of his own time, 
shall not only retain what he has learnt, but increase his know- 
ledge, there is but one way: an examination on his promo- 
tion to the rank of captain. The theoretical part of this exa- 
mination should embrace the same scope as his former one, 
because it is sufficient for all useful purposes ; at the same time it 
may be presumed, that when he finds the necessity of keeping up 
what he knows, he will not stop there, but push the subject much 
further. During the ten years’ service as a subaltern, he will have 
acquired much additional knowledge, not only of his own arm, 
but he will have studied war on the great scale ; he will now be 
required to give satisfactory answers to all strategic questions, 
and to be well read in the great authorities of the art, ancient and 
modern. This will be his last exarination, and he now may be 
supposed fit for all contingencies of the service, and possessed of 
knowledge equal to any responsibility. 

The two first articles having now been disposed of, the Horse 
Artillery and Rocket Service claim attention. 

There is but one voice in the army, especially amongst those 
who have witnessed their prowess on service, respecting the value 
of the Horse Artillery. Their appearance is beautiful, their disci- 
pline excellent, their arrangement admirable: we are ready to 
allow all this, and at the same time recommend that this branch 
of the corps be abolished, because we are persuaded that, for all 
really useful purposes, they might be equalled by a properly 
organized field-battery ; not by such as we see at present working 
about Woolwich Common, but by some of those which existed at 
the end of the Peninsular war. We would ask, in what consists 
the superiority of the troop over the field-battery ? In velocity of 
movement ? for we can conceive no other, and would ask military 
authorities how often it occurred during the war, that the Horse 
Artillery were required to go at a pace unattainable by a field 
battery? It is said that cases mey occur, and have occurred, 
where this has taken place, still thev are very rare, and by no 
means justify the additional expense. _ 

The Horse Artillery at present consists of six troops of Horse 
Artillery, with ¢wo guns to each. The officers to this establish- 
ment are 
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1 Colonel Commandant. . Ist Captains . 
2Colonels . . . 2nd Captains . 
Lieut.-Colonels . . . .. ~ Lieutenants . . 
Adjutant... ... 
Quarter-Master 


. 40. 


The strength of each Troop is |On the War Establishment the 
Officers . . . 5 | Troop consisted of six guns— 
Non-commissioned Officers . a es oe 
Gunners, &c.. . . . . . . 38 | Non-commissioned Officers . 13 
Drivers . ........ 14 | Gunners, &c. 

Horses Drivers . 

Horses . 

Hence the same number of officers are retained for one-third of 
the complement, and a number of field-officers perfectly dispro- 
portionate, being onetoeachtroop. All these officers have cavalry 
pay and allowances for horses ; hence the expense of this esta- 
blishment is very great. 

The Horse Artillery ought to possess immense advantages over 
the field-batteries to justify such a preference. If it were abolished, 
and one half the sum expended upon it were applied to the equip- 
ment of full field-batteries of six guns each, with permanent 
drivers, this would place a large number of guns at the disposal of 
government, ready for any emergency. When the driver corps 
was abolished, it crippled the efficiency of the field-batteries, 
because the two services of gunner and driver are incompatible. 
A driver ought to be a light active man, trained from his youth 
to the business, and kept constantly in practice. At _ an 
attempt is made to instruct the heavy gunners in this duty, and a 
year is considered sufficient for the purpose, after which period 
they return to their old duties, and go abroad with their compa- 
nies, when in all probability they never mount a horse again. 
Now, by doing away with the Horse Artillery, their men and 
drivers might form a valuable nucleus on which to refound the 
rashly abandoned system. 

Besides the above there is a Rocket Troop, which has also its 
lieutenant-colonel, two captains, and three lieutenants on cavalry 
pay and allowances. 

The Rocket Service as it at present exists is a misapplication of 
the weapon. It is a proud array of carriages, frames, &c. &c., 
and a complication of machinery, causing an expense and giving 
an importance to a thing which was never worth it. 

When circumstances are favorable, ground reckets may cer- 
tainly be used with good effect, but they should be freed from all 
the paraphernalia and pomp which now accompany them. A 
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certain proportion of small-class rockets might be attached to each 
of our Cavalry regiments, a few men of each troop trained to the 
use of them, and to be carried on horseback, not as now, in wag- 
gons. The circumstances under which their use would be advisable, 
are more likely to occur to Cavalry, than to any other arm, and 
employed in this way we see no objection tothem. At high angles 
they can effect nothing that cannot be better done by shells. It 
would be a curious calculation to find out how much each death 
of an enemy caused by rockets has cost the public; we suspect 
the result would not be very satisfactory, and that they would be 
found very expensive, though very pretty playthings. ‘The place 
indeed in which they prominently shine is at a Woolwich review. 
We have already alluded to this display, and we may presume 
most of our London readers have witnessed this yrand spectacle ; 
but we shall endeavour to give a sketch of it, for the benefit of 
those who live in the country, and may not have had an oppor- 
tunity of being present. 

Whenever any foreigners of note, supposed or real, visit this 
country, they are invited to see Woolwich, and a day is fixed for 
the occasion. ' 

They are met by the heads of departments, and a cortége of 
fashionables, and what follows may be divided into three acts and 
an afterpiece. 

Act I.—Scene, Woolwich Arsenal. 

Here everything has been put into activity and laid out for 
effect. The illustrious strangers are conducted round the various 
works. They see the application of steam-power to different 
machinery; circular saws, vertical saws, turning lathes, boring of 
cannon, rocket driving, &c. &c. They see acres of ground covered 
with great guns, immense piles of shot and shells. rising like 
mountains before them; spacious store-rooms full of harness for 
20,000 horses; a magnificent wharf with numerous cranes, so 
powerful that two men are sufficient to embark or disembark a 
thirty-two pounder. They see the fire-master’s department with 
fuzees, sky-rockets, blue-lights, smoke-balls, carcasses, tubes, and 
port-fires by thousands and tens of thousands. Of course the 
illustrious strangers express unbounded admiration, and well they 
may. ‘The act closes leaving them in a state of great excitement. 

Act I1.—Scene, Woolwich Marshes. 

Now heavy batteries, field-batteries, and the rockets are in 
readiness to display the prowess of the officers and men in the use 
of the different missiles. As soon as the illustrious strangers have 
taken their position, and the range is reported clear, practice com- 
mences. Ricochet batteries endeavour to dismount guns on the 
face of a work; after which the field-batteries fire at a target, 
frequently changing their ground and varying the range, as in 
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fact they are required to do in action; and it must be owned 
that this generally goes off well. Then come the rockets, wild 
untoward things; they seem to take a pleasure in showing 
their independence, and fancy that they will be much more 
amusing by displaying their own flighty propensities, than by 
fulfilling the intentions of their directors; away they go whisking 
along with their fiery tails, despising the target, many of them 
even disdaining the butt, and never stopping until they have taken 
a view of the shipping on the river; like Fame, they seem to be 
entitled to the motto, “ Vires acquirunt eundo.” The firing has 
ceased, the smoke has cleared away, and the illustrious strangers 
are moving off towards the barracks, in which a splendid déjeiné 
awaits them in the mess-room, the band in attendance. 

Act II].—Scene, Barrack-field—The Horse Artillery drawn up 

—The Mortar and Howitzer Batteries manned. 

This act commences with the Horse Artillery, en grande tenue, 
in all the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. It first marches 
past at a walk, which gives the illustrious strangers the opportu- 
nity (if there be ladies amongst them) of admiring individuals ; 
it then trots past, which gives more scope for the display of 
dexterous horsemanship, unless an unlucky accident should lee 
pen in wheeling, for the outward flank comes round at a fearful 
pace, when wheeling by half battery ; various manceuvres are 
now executed with the distinguished rapidity of this service, and 
the guns fly about like “ things of no weight ;” clouds of dust and 
smoke arise, and the flashes » stern like lightning in a thunder- 
storm, produce a grand effect. To lay the gun or to take any 
aim, is of course never thought of ; rapidity of firing, 7. e. noise, is 
the sole object. The Horse Artillery having now enacted its part, 
marches off the ground, and the wounded men, the natural conse- 
quence of guns going at speed, are taken to the hospital. 

Shells are now thrown from mortars and howitzers at a flag- 
staff, but this practice (we mean the high-angle shells) is still 
rather uncertain, and sometimes expectations are disappointed. 
If time permits, an afterpiece takes place; the illustrious stran- 
gers are conducted to the repository, where a great variety of 
manceuvres de force are exhibited, such as hauling heavy guns up 
inclined planes, dismounting and mounting them by different 
methods, dragging a light gun through a river and then firing it 
the moment it emerges; laying pontoon bridges, &c. &e. Then 
the museum attracts merited attention, containing beautiful models 


of fortifications, military machines, and a collection of the trophies 
of war. 


In short, a day at Woolwich is a grand divertissement, and if 
exhibited on very particular occasions, might be well enough, but 
no stage effect will preserve its interest, if too frequently repeated ; 
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besides, it is a poor compliment to the corps, that they should be 
thus made a show of, and turned out, be it wet or be it dry, to 
amuse God knows whom. To them it can neither be amusing nor 
instructive, for no alteration has ever been made in a Woolwich 
review since our earliest remembrance, which is now nearly half a 
century. 

Let us now return to our remarks on the organization of the 
corps. ‘There exists one great obstacle towards organizing a very 
perfict Artillery, viz., Colonial Service. ‘The length of time which 
it is found necessary to keep companies of Artillery on distant 
stations completely (in the French sense of the term) demoralizes 
them, and they generally return in a very inefficient state, having 
unlearned all they had been formerly taught. This is a very 
serious inconvenience, and might be obviated by having a Colonial 
Artillery. The oniy real use of Artillery in the colonies, is to keep 
the ordnance stores in good order, and train infantry soldiers to 
heavy gun drill, for they are never in sufficient numbers to man 
them themselves: and this might be performed by a very few 
men. A small corps might be formed for Colonial service, its 
officers taken from deserving non-commissioned officers and gun- 
ners of the regiment; and certain advantages offered to induce 
men to volunteer for this service. ‘These would be sufficient to 
protect the ordnance stores, and instruct the soldiers of the In- 
fantry in heavy-gun drill: or in case these could not be spared, 
a Local Militia might be organized for this purpose. By this 
means the Artillery might be kept exclusively for European ser- 
vice, which would incalculably increase its efficiency, and it might 
then be soon brought, by a good system, to great perfection. ‘The 
Horse Artillery is now the only portion exempted from colonial 
service, which, added to its other advantages, makes this service 
eagerly sought for by such as can command interest ; and as we 
have stated above, the general interest of the body is sacrificed to 
keep up this expensive branch—this agreeable lounge for favorites. 

It was our intention when we commenced these remarks to 
have touched on the subject of the Woolwich system and the 
Ordnance Office, but we now find ourselves unequal to the task, 
and must leave this to a future opportunity, when we shall pene- 
trate these Eleusinian mysteries, and lay open this great system 
of Bureaucratie. We may however express our thorough and 
complete conviction, that until they fell, no well-founded hope of 
amelioration can be entertained. Reports have frequently been 
abroad that the Ordnance Office was to be abolished, and its 
military and civil branches placed under the general direction of 
the army. This would be a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
and might be the commencement of better things. ‘The Artillery 
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would then be fraternized with the army from which it has long 
been considered as a thing apart; and that system which has pro- 
duced the best Infantry in Europe, would, in all probability, be 
equally successful when applied to the Artillery. If this ae 
took place, we should most likely no longer see such an anomaly 
as the naval ordnance being issued from Woolwich Arsenal, and 
the navy debarred even the construction of their own gun-carriages. 
As if forsooth the officers of the navy were not the best judges of 
what is most adapted for their service. It appears incredible 
that such a monstrous insult upon common sense should have so 
long existed; and we believe nothing has contributed more to 
retard the progress of naval gunnery than this circumstance: the 
navy is now, however, throwing off this yoke, and we trust it will 
trample under foot every obstacle to perfection, which ignorance 
or worse motives may throw in its way. 

It is now time that we should conclude these remarks, which 
the importance of the subject has induced us to extend further 
than we thought of doing. 

If reform be ever attempted in this hitherto ill-fated corps, 
the grand object to be kept in view is, that the officer should be 
brought to consider his profession as the great scope of his life— 
the essence of his existence—the very end for which he was 
created—and to regard his real value as in the direct proportion of 
his knowledge. ‘To effect this, much more must be required of 
him ; more responsibility given to him ; for now he never arrives 
at any responsibility till his faculties have been wasted in a routine 
of trivial details. At present his profession seldom enters his 
thoughts. And why should it? He has only to perform the 
very trifling duties required by the routine of the service, conduct 
himself like a gentleman, and he is as sure of climbing up the 
long ladder as if his talents were equal to Czesar’s or Napoleon's. 

It is unwise to neglect our Artillery, for it is a powerful arm 
when well managed, but useless in unskilful hands. And England 
ought not to slumber whilst the nations of the continent are wide 
awake. ‘The attention and the fostering care of their govern- 
ments are strenuously exerted towards the improvement of this 
branch of their service. When France applies the power of her 
genius—the science of her Polytechnic school—and her military 
experience to this subject, progress will take its course. It is 
from the French that almost all our improvements are derived. 
It is with them they originate, although in our extravagant 
establishment, after many trials, some alteration, not always 
improvement, may be suggested, and they then come out as 
anew invention. Thus the gun of 10-inch calibre, to throw 
hollow shot, which may be either used as such or as a live shell, 
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at Woolwich and in the navy bears the name of ’s gun, 
but is the invention of Colonel Paixhans, of the French Artillery. 
On a future occasion we shall comment on the deeds of the 
Committee at Woolwich, to which all new inventions are referred. 
We shall now merely remark that the invention of this gun, and 
steam-vessels, for which it is well adapted, is likely completely to 
upset the system of naval warfare, and we doubt whether a 
steamer with one of these guns would not have the advantage, 
as to the chance of success, over a first rate man-of-war. 

It is to the Marine Artillery that the management of these 
guns is entrusted, and at Portsmouth we have witnessed excellent 
practice made by them. We do not mean to follow out this sub- 
ject at present, but we shall avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
offer some remarks on the corps of Marines generally, i in which 
the promotion is, like the artillery, by seniority only. We were 
glad to observe that the neglect with which this meritorious body 
has been treated, was lately brought to the notice of parliament. 

The promotion in the Marines has been much slower than in 
the Artillery. For it appears that the rank of colonel is seldom 
attained before the age of seventy, whilst the senior captain has 
been forty-one, and the senior lieutenant twenty-nine years in the 
service. This slowness of promotion may be traced to the same 
causes as in the Artillery, namely, that the officers who enter 
this service do so as a livelihood, and remain in it for life. But 
we have shown that the Artillery have more than a double pro- 
portion of field-officers to the numbers of their companies, as 
compared to the line. In the Marines the case is quite the re- 
verse, they have merely half that proportion. The corps consists 
of 104 companies, to whichis given 5 Colonels Commanders, 
13 Lieutenant-Colonels, and 8 Majors. This force is not divided, 
as the Artillery, into nominal battalions of 8 companies each, in 
order to give an excuse for granting the off-reckonings for the 
clothing, &e., or £1000 per annum in commutation. Although 
the Marines have not, however, had the benefit.of such an ad- 
mirable piece of jobbing, still such a job has been effected under 
the sanction of their names, in a manner degrading to them, by 
making three Admirals respectively General, Lieutenant-General, 
and Major-General, and four Post Captains in the Navy Colonels 
of Marines. These appointments, given to officers of rank and 
title, still stand prominently in the Navy List at the head of the 
Marines, but we believe they are to fall in as vacancies may occur. 

The Marines and the Foot Guards may be looked upon as the 
two extreme branches of the service. The Marines, from the dis- 
agreeable nature of the duties on board ship, from the promotion 


by seniority, and from there being no good appointments held out in 
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prospect, is entered only by such men as have neither interest 
nor money. But does this render them less effective, or less 
valuable troops forthe public service? Quite the contrary. If we 
look to the many services in which the Marines have Ries en- 
gaged throughout the late war, and the same as to the line and 
the Guards, we believe the Marines would stand before either. 
To attain efficiency it is not necessary, therefore, to make all 
the lieutenants captains, and the captains lieutenant-colonels. 
The Marines on board ship are always subordinate to the officers 
of the navy, which renders their situation often irksome and 
tiresome, for whilst embarked they have scarcely any responsibi- 
lity or occupation, or at least duties to perform *. 

In their duties on board ship they must necessarily be com- 
pletely subordinate to the captain and lieutenants of the navy, 
but we have heard a mode of officering them proposed which we 
think would render it unnecessary to place them lower, and would 
add to their efficiency both as soldiers and as sailors (which they 
are to a certain degree), namely, instead of giving the second lieu- 
tenancies of Marines to boys brought from school, to grant them 
to master’s mates, who have served their time and passed their 
examination to be lieutenants in the navy. ‘These subalterns in 
the Marines would then have a locus in the ship as naval officer 
next to the Lieutenant; and it might be further arranged that 
they should, if they chose, return to the navy if they found an 
opportunity for so doing. If such an arrangement for promotion 
were established, the Marine officer would no longer find himself 
a mere puppet on board ship, but would make himself as much 
a seaman as any one on board. It would also open a field for 
exertion of talent, to endeavour to rise in rank, without awaiting 
the dull routine of mere seniority, or watching for the deaths of 
those above them instead of endeavouring to pass before them by 
merit. If such an arrangement were made for officers passing 
from one to the other of these services, then a captain in the 
navy, who had gerved also in the Marines, might, with advantage 
to the service, be eligible for being a field-officer in that corps. 

Re Fs 


* Previous to the year 1793, regiments of the line were frequently embarked to 
serve as Marines, but in that year an officer of one of those regiments was tried by 
a Naval Court Martial; he made no defence, but merely denied the authority of 
the tribunal. He was in consequence sentenced to be cashiered, and sent ashore ; 
his regiment having in the mean time landed, he joined it and resumed his duties. 
On remonstrance from the Admiral, the sentence of this Naval Court Martial was 
declared valid by the authorities at home, and this put an end to regiments of the 
line being employed on such duties. Whilst it did exist, we think great advantages 
accrued from it, by bringing the services into contact. The soldiers generally liked 
it, as also the officers. If, in such quarrels, the real instigator had been ferreted 
- and removed from the service, such occurrences would have soon ceased to take 
piace, 
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Art. IV. 


England under Seven Administrations. By Albany Fon- 
blanque, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley : 1837. 


TH ESE three volumes contain, not the best, (for they have left 

many of their equals behind them,) but a few of the best, as 
well as most permanently interesting, among the papers pub- 
lished in the Examiner by its present editor: a man, of whom 
it is saying little, to say, that he is facile princeps among 
~— journalists; since it is doing infinitely too much honour 
to English journalists as a body, to speak of him as belonging to 
their craft. Mr. Fonblanque is something far higher than a great 
journalist; he is a great writer, who happens accidentally to be a 
journalist. Ofthe innumerable newspaper writers in this age of 
newspapers, his writings alone will take a place among English 
classics. In a generation whose bulkiest volumes are meant only 
for the day, his ephemeral productions, by the carefulness of their 
composition, and the lavish expenditure of mental resources upon 
their substance, might seem tobe designed for immortality. 

As mere writers for the day, there have been several journalists 
of our time as effectiveas Mr.Fonblanque ; and (if we consider only 
immediate effect) even upon a wider scale, because upon a more 
ordinary class of minds. The most valuable of all talents for one 
who would be a successful journalist, is that of being skilfull 
common-place: and the writer who has received one-half of this 
gift from nature may add to it the other half with on greater 
degree of diligence and practice than are necessary to success in 
any other laborious profession. The influence of most journalists 
may be explained as Mr. Fonblanque himself explained Sir 
James Scarlett’s extraordinary success with juries: ‘‘there are 
twelve Scarletts in the jury-box.” Even when pursued with higher 
objects, newspaper writing is subject to the same condition as 
popular speaking—it must produce its impression at once, or not 
at all; and he is the most effective newspaper writer, as he is the 
most effective speaker, who can, without being tiresome or offensive, 
declaim upon one idea long enough to make it sink into the 
mind. Such was the secret of the good writers in the Times, when 
the Times had good writers. 

But in advancing to this pitch of excellence, a person who has 
a multitude of ideas is apt to find them very much in his way. 
Seeing, as he does, the bearings of a hundred different things upon 
his subject, he knows not how to confine himself to one simple, 
broad, direct, common-place view of it. He neglects the feebler 
but more obvious reason, for the stronger one, but which is farther 
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from the surface. He surrounds his leading idea with allusions 
and illustrations, which impress it more vividly upon theintelligent, 
but which call off the vulgar reader—demand from him a sepa- 
rate effort of attention, and so prevent him from being hurried 
away by the main stream of the thought. 

We think Mr. Fonblanque is chargeable with these faults, in 
a degree highly creditable to his mental endowments. His 
eminence as a newspaper writer has been attained in spite of the 
higher qualities of his mind: and great must be his talents for 
popularity, when so great talents for something better than 
popularity have not prevented him from attaining it. If his 
unusual dialectie powers, his inexhaustible wit, and his perpetual 
play of fancy, have rendered the Examiner popular as a news- 
paper among the educated classes of almost all shades of opinion, 
a still higher degree of success may be anticipated for the pre- 
sent publication, since the very defects of his articles, as articles, 
arise from their excellencies as permanent literary productions. 

Nothing, certainly, can more strikingly exemplify, than 
these three volumes, the difference between the treatment of a 
subject by a man of genius, and by the most judicious thinker or 
ablest writer who is without genius. Every one knows the in- 
supportable tediousness of gone-by politics. The Spartan in the 
story, who, for the crime of using two words where one would 
have sufficed, was sentenced to read from beginning to end the 
history of Guicciardini, and at the end of a few pages begged to 
commute his punishment for the galleys, would have prayed to 
exchange it for death if he had been condemned to read a file of 
English newspapers five years old. But with Mr. Fonblanque, 
the farther we go back, and the more completely his articles are 
reduced to their own intrinsic sources of interest, the more delight- 
ful they become. If the interest anywhere flags, it is towards the 
end of the last volume, where the contents are recent, and we come 
in contact with the exhausted controversies of the present day and 
hour. But the politics of Mr. Canning’s time and of the Duke 
of Wellington’s are fresh in Mr. Fonblanque’s page, and we 
have accompanied him through them with as much of the 
excitement of novelty as if we ‘had never heard of either of those 
personages before: for it was not in what the writer drew from 
his subject, but in what he brought ¢o his subject that the 
interest resided. ‘The matter iemnetiatele in hand might be local 
and temporary, but the whole universe was the source whence he 
drew parallel cases for its illustration, and the aptest and most 
felicitous analogies to enforce his own view of it, or confute his 
adversary’s. Such, once more, is the prerogative of genius. 
To the ablest mechanical man of talent a subject is illuminated 
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only by its own light: a man of genius will often see into its 
darkest corners by a spark struck from some familiar object, appa- 
rently altogether remote from it. 

Mr. Fonblanque’s opinions, it need seareely be said, are those of 
the philosophic radicals, That it may be more clear what we 
mean, we will state whom we term the philosophic radicals, and 
why we so denominate them. There are divers schools of radicals. 
There are the historical radicals, who demand popular insti- 
tutions as the inheritance of Englishmen, transmitted to us from 
the Saxons or the barons of Runnymede, There are the metaphy- 
sical radicals, who hold the principles of democracy not as means 
to good government, but as corollaries from some unreal abstrac- 
tion—from “ natural liberty,” or “ natural rights.” There are the 
radicals of occasion and circumstance, who are radicals because 
they disapprove the measures of the government for the time being. 
There are, lastly, the radicals of position, who are radicals, as 
somebody said, because they are not lords. Those whom, in con- 
tradistinction to all these, we call philosophic radicals, are those 
who in politics observe the common. practice of philosophers— 
that is, who, when they are discussing means, begin by con- 
sidering the end, and when they desire to produce effects, think 
of causes. These persons became radicals, because they saw 
immense practical evils existing in the government and social 
condition of this country; and because the same examination 
which showed them the evils, showed also that the cause of those 
evils was the aristocratic principle in our government—the sub- 
jection of the many to the control of a comparatively few, who 
had an interest, or who fancied they had an interest, in per- 
petuating those evils. These inquirers looked still farther, and 
saw, that in the present imperfect condition of human nature, 
nothing better than this self-preference was ever to be expected 
from a dominant few ; that the interests of the many were sure to 
be in their eyes a secondary consideration to their own ease 
oremolument. Perceiving, therefore, that we were ill-governed, 
and perceiving that so long as the aristocratic principle con- 
tinued predominant in our government we could not expect to 
be otherwise, these persons became radicals, and the motto of 
their radicalism was, enmity to the Aristocratical principle. 

Mr. nes career as a public writer is coeval with the 
birth of this party. He was the first journalist who unfurled their 
banner: he has borne it bravely and steadily through all 
fortunes, during ten years of perpetual combat, and few men will 
have contributed more to its final triumph. 

Mr. Fonblanque began his labours in the cause of radicalism 
in unpropitious times. The days of active persecution, indeed, 
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were past; but Reform principles were discountenanced by all 
persons in authority, as much as their extreme contempt for those 
principles would suffer them to consider necessary. There was no 
apparent Reform party among people of property or education, 
and the demand for reform was believed to have been effectually 
put down. In this state of affairs, Mr. Fonblanque took up the 
cause ; and was distinguished from almost all others who were at 
that time serving it by this honourable characteristic,—that he 
never in any single instance equivocated or temporized for the sake 
of an immediate purpose, nor ever concealed one particle of his 
ultimate designs. From the beginning, he scouted the notion 
that the possession of large property qualified men. for power, 
or rendered it unnecessary to subject them to responsibility for 
the exercise of it. From the beginning, he avowed that the 
House of Lords, as it now exists, could never co-exist with a 
reformed House of Commons. From the beginning, he treated 
the political Church of. England as a mere pretence for the 
misappropriation of a large portion of national wealth to sordid 
purposes. From the beginning, he invariably represented the 
Ballot as a sine qua non of good government, and universal 
suffrage as necessary to its perfection, though demanding, as a 
preliminary requisite, a degree of education and intelligence which 
was not yet, and would not soon be, reached. In this straight- 
forward and open course of proceeding, we know not if Mr. 
Fonblanque had at the time of his commencement any asso- 
ciates, except the early writers in the Westminster Review, 
among whom, also, he himself was numbered. And now, when 
doctrines which were at that time so universally obnoxious have 
gone far towards becoming, and every discerning person sees that 
they must ultimately become, the general opinions of the com- 
munity,—those who first descended into the arena and did 
battle for those principles, and by so doing raised them from 
being objects of the unaffected contempt of all persons of station 
or influence, to their present importance and honour, are entitled 
to turn round upon those who are applauding spectators of 
results they never hazarded anything to forward, and ask, by 
what other course, profitable as it might have been to themselves, 
they could so well have served their country and their opinions ? 
and whether, if they too had equivocated, and compromised, and 
enunciated their opinions by halves, and kept the great questions 
out of sight for fear of damaging the small ones, and on the 
whole trimmed and truckled aud played fast and loose with their 
convictions, as many would have had them, as many are even 
now counselling them, their opinions would have been now, or 
probably at any time during their lives, in the state of tri- 
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umphant progress and prosperity in which they now behold 
them? At all times, and in all circumstances, has this truth 
been found invariable: whoever, having adopted his opinions on 
mature consideration, openly avows and publishes the full extent 
of those opinions (such things only excepted as, if unseasonably 
declared, might deprive him of a hearing altogether)—whoever, 
we say, does this, will lose many a point which, by compromising 
some portion of his opinions, he might have carried ; but he will 
carry more points in the long run than the dissembler. He will 
not always have done well for his own reputation, for he will often 
be so far before his contemporaries as to be (in the words of 
Coleridge) dwarfed in the distance: he will often not have done 
well for the interest of this or that particular truth; but (so far 
as it is possible for human wisdom to affirm anything universally 
of the variable course of human affairs) he will in all cases 
have done well for the interests of truth on the whole. 

In characterizing Mr. Fonblanque’s mind, most persons, we 
think, will agree, that it belongs to the observing class rather than 
to the ratiocinative. ‘The two charaeters indeed are not incon- 
sistent: a mind of the ratiocinative order may be skilful in observ- 
ing, and Mr. Fonblanque, who is characteristically an observer, is 
also a good reasoner. It is nevertheless true, that some minds are 
most given to arguing downwards from principles to facts, and 
others upwards from facts to principles. Some minds form their 
opinion of a case by closely examining the case itself; others by 
applying to it some general law of nature, or of the human mind, 
within the scope of which it seems to come. Mr. Fonblanque is 
of the former kind. His radicalism is the result of no @ priort 
principle. His distinctive and pre-eminent merit as a thinker is 
(as it seems to us), a keen eye for seeing and comprehending 
things as they are—for taking a just view of the existing influ- 
ences in soviety, as they actually operate. His reflections on the 
ultimate causes of these phenomena seem to have been prompted 
by a previous thorough insight into the phenomena themselves ; 
what he thought has been forced upon him by what he saw. 

He saw the whole machinery of the government of this country 
systematically perverted, to the gain or supposed gain of the few ; 
every object which only concerned the minds, bodies, or fortunes 
of the many treated with neglect or contempt; the many treated 
as having nothing to do with the laws but to obey them, and 
seldom meddled with by their governors but for some purpose of 
Vvexation and annoyance. All this he found going on under cover 
of the most pharisaical professions, and the most pharisaical 
observances, religious, patriotic, and moral. The whole of the 
class intermediate between the many and the few he found 
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élling in the most sordid worship of what he terms the two 
idols, Mammon and Fashion ; thirsting insatiably for two things— 
the means of being admitted among the few, and the reputation 
of resembling them. Seeing all this, he looked out for the cause 
of it ; and this he found to be, the constitution of the government 
of this country—which placed irresponsible power in the hands of 
a small class, made wealth the key to that power, and hereditary 
rank the symbol of the long possession of wealth. He saw that 
to destroy the mischief, it was necessary to dry up its source ; and 
he declared war against the aristocratical principle. 

The following passage, written in 1829, exemplifies those views 
of the state of English society which have made our author a 
radical. 

After quoting an opinion of the Morning Chronicle, that to 
raise the qualification of electors would destroy the influence of 
the landed aristocracy, Mr. Fonblanque says,— 


‘In this view we cannot concur. Our own observation has led us to 
the contrary conclusion, that the smaller gentry are for the most part 
sycophantically subservient to the great. They do not make their stand 
upon their own titles to consideration (either belonging to wealth or 
moral worth), but rely for consequence on the mere countenance of the 
class above them. The common ambition of the English gentry, and 
superior trading men, is to be known and noticed by persons of a rank 
above their own. For this pitiful object there are thousands ready to 
waive their independence. It is, indeed, an especial misfortune of 
England that the New Rich do not conceive the high point of pride of 
constituting in themselves a new power; but, on the contrary, are con- 
tent to seek consequence by swimming in shoals, in the wake of the 
Aristocracy, and rejoice in the poor crumbs of courtesy which are Cast to 
them, sometimes for policy, and sometimes for the sport of exposing 
their active littleness in the gambols of sycophancy. ‘The two idolatries 
which corrupt us, morally and politically, in all ranks between luxury 
and labour, are Mammon-Worship, and Fashion-Worship. These culis 
are generally to be found in the same house: the man of business sets 
up a temple to Riches in his own breast; and his wife, his daughters, 
his sons, prostrate to Fashion, and compel his conformity, though the 
pride of Mammon, which is great, should resist the propitiatory sacrifices 
to the other idol. 

‘We remember to have heard an experienced party politician number 
Lady Castlereagh’s influence at Almack’s, and the fashion of her 
suppers after the Opera, among the Parliamentary powers of her husband 
the Minister. Opposition was marked as unfashionable by these tests 
of ton, and men’s wives, sons, and daughters, became active missionaries 
of the yi and perpetual exhorters to a new birth unto Toryism. 
Almost every Liberal Member's family was against his politics, and the 
waverers gave way. In the inferior classes the same folly is observable 
in other instances. The grand society of a neighbourhood must be had 
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at any price. Countenance and civil speech alone, indeed, are mighty 
things: witness certain of the radical Common Councilmen of the City, 
who have become hotly ministerial by virtue of discourse with the Duke 
of Wellington on the subject of the new bridge. Some of these worthics, 
to whom the Duke has affably said, “Good morning,” are now sur- 
prised that they ever found anything amiss in his politics. 

‘The excessive reverence for property, which the Chronicle attributes 
to the lower orders, is not to be denied; but we believe they do but 
share in a common sentiment from which none of us are entirely free. 
We all, Liberals and Serviles, Philosophers and Sentimentalists, are 
touched in some degree by this prevalent taint in the moral atmosphere. 
The best is he who is least affected by it. And when we examine the 
foible, it is one which under other forms has been cultivated by the arts, 
and by the imagination. What is property but power? Carry back the 
Yorkshire buckskinned ’Squires of the Chronicle's instance a few ages, 
and you have “the bold Barons,” admirable in poetry, Waverley novels, 
and paintings, with their castles of strength, their steel-clad knights, and 
men-at-arms. Power in this form was picturesque, and power kept at a 
banker’s shop has none of the show of martial array; but the power is 
the substantial matter at the root of admiration in either instance. On 
the other hand, a disposition to despise weakness seems to be a law of 
nature, which humanity prevails against with effort, by urging the sym- 
pathies, and stimulating them by the imagination. If one animal meets 
with misfortune, the others of his kind fall upon and destroy him. In 
the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge’ this characteristic circum- 
stance is noted :— 

‘In the kennels of fox-hounds the following barbarous custom of 
the dogs towards one another has been sometimes observed. Ifa hound 
gets down of his own accord from the bench on which he is lying, no 
notice of it is taken by the others. But if a hapless hound fall off the 
a9 from awkwardness, his companions fly at him, and bite him to 

eath.” 

*Marmontel describes a practice of men strikingly similar to that of 
the hounds ; for, says he, “ All things are crimes in the unfortunate, 
and we treat a fallen man as mothers a fallen children, namely, chastise 
them for the mishap.” ’—vol. i. pp. 237—239. 

The following article on the House of Lords appeared as early 
as 1827. 


‘If the late political changes should be attended with no other advan- 
tage, they have yet effected a great good in the discovery they have 
brought about of the true character of the House of Lords. To thinking 
men, indeed, the character of this assembly could be no secret at any 
time,—it was argued @ priori from its constitution—it was seen that 
wherever power is lodged without responsibility, the power is given for 
the benefit of those who hold it. But the world is not filled with think- 
ing men; the majority take their opinions without examination from 
current authorities. To persons of this stamp, the late pranks of the 
House of Lords have proved extremely instructive. 
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‘A child treats its doll as a living creature, dandles and fondles it, 
gives it the air, dresses and undresses it, and puts it to bed. Some 
unlucky day it espies a little of the bran oozing out of its valued form ; 
curiosity is set at work—how is it made, is the question—research be- 
gins—the opening in the seam of the puppet is increased, the stuffing 
pours out, and the plump and specious form of the idol is reduced to a 
trumpery piece of sewn leather, turned inside out, and cast with con- 
tempt away. Our grand State Puppet has been provoking this process 
of investigation ; it has been letting its bran out, and the minds even of 
the little children of society have been set to work to see whether there 
is anything better in it. The stuffing of self-interest has escaped in a 
most unequivocal way, and the idea occurs to the simplest understand- 
ing, that by that substance only it is shaped. It is then seen that this 
boasted body, the Hereditary Legislature, is entirely insulated in power, 
and free even from the shadow of responsibility. The Commons are in 
some slight degree responsible to the people; and the name, the mere 
name, the name still, of responsibility, hangs over the servants of the 
Crown, the King’s Ministers ; but the Lords are untroubled with respon- 
sibility, in substance, shadow, or name. They have power on the most 
golden terms,—power without the necessity of qualification for the use, 
or responsibility for the abuse of it. Such a body, standing alone as it 
does, answerable in no quarter for its conduct, not only unrestrained by 
any substantial check, but not even reminded of its possible fallibility 
by any nominal one, must, according to the nature of things, prefer its 
own interests when occasions arise, with an audacity and contemptuous 
disregard to the sentiment of society, which can be hazarded in no other 
branch of the state. Its members are independent of the people, and 
independent of the King, who can make but not unmake them; and 
consequently they can at pleasure set both the people and the King 
at defiance. Nor can this surprise us: if we confer power without 
responsibility, we cannot be astonished to see it exercised without justice. 
Despots, little and great, many and few, will of course consult their own 
pleasure ; and sometimes that pleasure happens to be good, sometimes 
bad ; the good and the bad are matter of chance, of lottery, from which 
hap-hazard work a wisely-constituted government rescues society. When 
their individual interests are not concerned, it is the nature of men to 
be just ; but our House of Lords, our Peers, are deeply interested in the 
perpetuity of most of the abuses which the people are interested in 
abating. Many men there are undoubtedly among them proof against 
narrow sinister influences, who pursue the good of their fellow-creatures 
as their sole object, and earn in the respect and love of mankind their 
meet reward: such, however, are those superior natures—the moral 
like the physical perfections—whose number in every class we know 
from experience to be extremely small. We may calculate on their 
presence, not on their preponderance.’—vol. i. pp. 35—38. 


After some other illustrations of the hereditary principle as 
judged by its fruits, he continues— 


‘In the Duke, who has married an elderly lady of great fortune for 
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love, we have the living evidence of that disdain of vile, sordid, pecu- 
niary interest, which may be expected in men of this noble class! 
Without meaning anything unkind to the Duke, we must say that we 
wish, from the bottom of our hearts, that a liberal Earl of high political 
influence had married the rich elderly lady, instead of wedding himself 
to the Corn Amendment. Perhaps it would have been the same thing 
to his Lordship, and certainly better for the country. We would, in 
truth, much rather find the whole House in rich, crummy widows, than 
let them meddle with our bread. The wisest thing that the Commons 
could do, would be to send up to the Lords, with the next year’s Corn 
Bill, a vote of rich widows to the holders of mortgaged or impoverished 
estates.’—vol. i. p. 40. 

This idea is improved upon in the following felicitous mixture 
of solid truth and genuine wit. Mr. Fonblanque’s titles and 
mottoes are often eminently happy. ‘The passage we are about 
to quote is from an article on the Corn question, appropriately 
headed “The way to keep ’em.” 

Mr. Peel—it is useful to keep the public eternally reminded of 
what stuff this leader of the British aristocracy is made—had 
said in defence of the Corn Laws, that “it was the constitutional 
policy of the country to maintain the aristocracy and magistracy 
as essential parts of the community.” Mr. Fonblanque closes 
with the proposition, and proceeds in the following manner to 
point out the best and cheapest mode of doing it. 


‘This is plain speaking. If however it be the constitutional policy 
of this country to maintain the Aristocracy and Magistracy, it is also 
the policy of this country to maintain them in the manner least onerous 
or detrimental to itself. The end being avowed and agreed on, the 
directest means will be the best, and it will be wiser to vote a yearly 
supply in pounds, shillings, and pence, for the maintenance of the Aris- 
tocracy and Magistracy of these realms, than to keep them by means of 
a tax on bread, which cramps the industry of the country. Let the 
Aristocracy and Magistracy take their place in the estimates with the 
Army and Navy; let money be voted for so many Lords and so many 
Squires a year, and country houses be built, repaired, or fitted and 
found, like ships. No one surely will grudge a few millions for the 
support of the wooden heads of Old England! If it be declared that 
we must take our Masters into keeping, in God’s name let us do it 
openly and directly, and maintain them according to their wants. Mr. 
Goulburn, in this case, will come down to the House, and show that 
Squire Western is so reduced in his fortunes as to be unable to afford a 
pack of hounds ; whereupon the Commons will vote him the dogs neces- 
sary to the Constitution, inasmuch as they are necessary to the Squire’s 
credit. Or he will set forth, that Lord Squander cannot keep a mistress, 
as he greatly desires to do, and as his ancestors have done before him ; 
whereupon Parliament will vote him the wherewith for a concubine. 
One man cannot drink claret, another is sunk below champagne : various 
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are the dilapidations in the estate of the Aristocracy and Magistracy, 
and the country must repair them, according to the Ministers, but not, 
we say, by a tax on bread :—substitute, in the place of it, the immediate 
process of a demand on the public purse. Let the wants of Lords and 
Syuires be spread before us, hounds, horses, concubines, claret, cham- 
pagne, &c., and the estimates to supply them shall be regularly discussed 
and voted, like those, as we have before said, of the Army and Navy. 
The advantage of this mode over the present method of maintaining the 
Aristocracy or Magistracy, or, in other words, of keeping our Masters, 
is manifest. By way of illustrationGeorge Barnwell perceived it to 
be necessary to his constitution to keep a mistress, but for lack of a 
direct supply from his old-fashioned uncle for so requisite and respect- 
able an appurtenance, he robbed the shop, and ultimately cut his kins- 
man’s throat, just as the man killed the goose to get the golden eggs, or 
as the squires kill this country to keep up the price of their corn. If 
Barnwell’s uncle had been distinctly told by a neighbourly Mr. Peel 
that it was absolutely necessary that his nephew should maintain Mill- 
wood, none of this mischief would have happened. The robbery would 
have been avoided; also the personal inconvenience of assassination to 
the sufferer. What was requisite for Millwood’s “ dresses and decora- 
tions,” as the play-bills have it, would have been considered, and the 
damage would not have exceeded the occasion. The present method of 
keeping our Millwood is attended with this obvious mischief, that the 
cost of the maintenance of the hussy is more than proportioned to her 
wants. Our Constitution requires that squires and lords should be sup- 
ported ; but squires and lords need support in different degrees : some 
need it very little; some very much; and some again not all. How 
stupid it is then to give to these various claims and conditions one mea- 
sure of supply! What a manifest offence against economy! As Lord 
Eldon would say, “ God forbid” that we should dispute with Mr. Peel 
the propriety, fitness, and constitutional policy of starving the people for 
the good of the Aristocracy and Magistracy ; all that we contend is, that 
they should be pinched with discretion, and that a judicious manner of 
picking pockets should be substituted for the practice of taking the bread 
out of their mouths.’—vol. i. pp. 164—167. 


On other occasions, he pursues the squirearchy with still more 
poignant raillery ; as thus— 


*MAGISTRACIES TO BE SOLD.’ 

* We would particularly refer the admirers of “things as they are” 
to an auction advertisement, in the Courier, Globe, and other papers, 
setting forth that on Tuesday the 16th of September, Mr. Driver will 
sell by order of his Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests a 
Crown estate in Essex, stocked with game, &c., and conveying many 
most valuable privileges ; “ amongst others,” says the affiche, 

*“ The owner of this manor and lordship (Havering atte Bower) has 
the sole nomination and appointment of two of the Magistrates, the 
tenants and inhabitants within the manor and lordship appointing the 
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third, who exercise an exclusive jurisdiction, the Magistrates for the 
county at large being prohibited from acting within this lordship.” 

‘It seems to us that Mr. Driver has searcely laid sufficient stress on 
this advantage. What an opportunity is here presented to Sporting 
Gentlemen who have the preservation of game at heart! The purchaser 
of the property may, if he please, make his keeper and helper Justices 
of the Peace as well as Guardians of the Birds,—an union of functions as 
rare as it is obviously desirable. The convenience of giving to the ap- 
prehender of poachers the magisterial power also of committing them, is 
indeed so manifest, that we are confident it is unnecessary to dilate 
further on the topic ; and then how great the advantage of the exclusive 
jurisdiction, “ the Magistrates of the County being prohibited from act- 
ing within this lordship!” Hew delightfully snug! Game and Justice 
within a ring fence! Everything done at home! Here the Squire may 
kill his own mutton, brew his own beer, and make his own law ; ay, 
aud his own law-expounder too. Nothing is wanting but a gaol on the 
estate, with a tread-mill, that he might have it to say that he ground his 
own prisoners also. 

‘There is one benefit which Mr. Driver has omitted to recite, perhaps 
from some little delicacy—we too scarcely know how to name it—we 
would spare blushes, and it may be guessed what we would inquire—is 
there no * * * * on the property? You know what we mean; do not 
compel us to speak out, we really wish to be delicate—is there no 
“Justice Juice?” Is there no “Cat and Bagpipes,” or “ George and 
Dragon,” within the snug jurisdiction; or, in plain terms, is there no 
licensing business? Say that there is, and we will dream the rest. 
What game is to the sportsman, public-houses are to the speculating 
Justice ; and surely when two Magistracies are put up for sale, by order 
of his Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, it is strange 
that the mention of this important particular should have been alto- 
gether omitted. Prefulgebat quod non visebatur may however have 
been the effect intended. 

‘When Magistracies of exclusive jurisdiction are on sale, guing by 
auction with arable and meadow, out-houses and barns, sheep and oxen, 
pots and pans, the imagination fills the territory with the advantages 
accruing from every conceivable abuse. Sentimental ladies may sing 
Mr. Bayley’s choice of bliss, “ I’d be a butterfly ;” but for good, sub 
stantial, dishonest profits and enjoyment, we should chaunt, 


‘ «Td be a Justice of Hav’ring atte Bower.” ’ 
—vol. i. pp. 192—194. 


One of the most honourable characteristics of Mr. Fonblanque 
is the ardour of his sympathy with the hartl-handed many, and 
the indignant scorn with which he visits the indifference to their 
feelings, and positive hostility to their pleasures, so general among 
those who lay claim to the title of their betters. This spirit 
rouses, in addition, another of Mr. Fonblanque’s strongest feel- 
ings—his profound abhorrence of cant. 
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Take the following on stopping up footpaths :— 


* Let it be stated that a Prince or Princess has been pitiably strait- 
ened on an allowance of 12,0001. a-year, and Member after Member— 
yea, patriot after patriot—will spring up, with his heart in his mouth 
and his hand in our pockets, confess the hardship of the case, and his 
joyful readiness to concur in the required grant, vouching, at the same 
time, for the pleasure with which the public will defray this pleasing 
addition to its charges. How different is the reception of any repre- 
sentation of the privations, vexations, or sufferings, of the humble and 
labouring classes! We hear nothing then of liberality, or generosity, 
or the claims of justice, or the regards due to the comforts of the 
deserving. 

‘Those who make light of provocations of this character are 
miserably ignorant of man. It is not always the greatest political 
wrong which has the greatest effect on men’s minds ; and we firmly 
believe that more of bitterness, more of fierce vindictive sentiment, 
towards the rich, has been produced by the path-stopping act, where- 
soever it has been enforced, than by any other of the many bad acts 
that have been spawned by Parliament within the present century. 
The invasion of right and convenience is in this case so palpable, so 
obvious to every understanding, and so kept alive in the recollection by 
the daily consequent discomfort; and the motive is also so exaspe- 
ratingly conspicuous in the improved domains of the rich and powerful, 
that it is not in the very large patience of the persons concerned to 
become reconciled to the wrong. 

* And who are the men who have authority to rob the labourer of the 
sweat of his brow, to deprive him of the short and pleasant path to his 
labour, and to add to the toil of him who lives by toil? The unpaid 
Magistrates—men notoriously appointed without regard to any judicial 
qualification, and who are as notoriously continued in the commission 
of the peace after the most decisive proofs of unfitness—to such as 
these the rights of the humble and industrious, in their paths to labour 
or recreation, are entrusted. When a canal or road, most essential to 
public convenience, is carried through the domain of a man of wealth, 
an Act of Parliament is necessary, and compensation is had; but when 
the way is to be stopped up, which has been of pleasure or convenience 
to the men of labour, nothing more is necessary than the consent of two 
Magistrates, and nothing more is given than notice of prosecution, 
with the utmost rigour of the law, to trespassers. And ours is the aris- 
tocracy which is declared not oppressive, and not to be likened to the 
French aristocracy, before the Revolution.’—vol. i. pp. 168, 169, 171. 


If space permitted, we would subjoin several passages from the 
striking articles on that topic so fertile in cant, the beer-houses. 

Mr. Fonblanque never fiattered the prejudices or passions of 
the more ignorant portion of the Radical Reformers. The doc- 
trine of pledges, or instructions by the constituents to the repre- 
sentative,—a doctrine first taught to the people by the Tories, and 
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which has recoiled upon themselves, Mr. Fonblanque has always 
treated as destructive of the very idea of a representative govern- 
ment. See for instance an excellent paper published in 1829 (i. 
234). He assailed with his most forcible weapons of argument, 
and ridicule, the outcry against the New Police*. ‘The paper in 
vol. ii. (p. 299) on the “* Equitable Adjustment” is one of the 
best denunciations ever written of that scheme of fraud. The 
commencement is an excellent specimen of Mr. Fonblanque’s 
happiest manner ; the simple statement of an argument has the 
effect of the most consummate, because apparently unstudied 
and unconscious wit: 


‘ The idea of “ Equitable Adjustment ” is, probably, of as high an- 
tiquity as robbery, and in the felonious mind of all climes and ages, 
has been “ often thought, though ne’er so well expressed.” The man 
in need, who supplied his wants by seizing on his neighbour’s stores, 
doubtless regarded the action as an “ Equitable Adjustment,” and 
plumed himself on redressing the wrongs of fortune. The first rude 
intent of an “ Equitable Adjustment” may, indeed, be traced in the 
history of Cain, who, seeing that his offering was less acceptable than 
Abel’s, thought to relieve himself of the inequitable depression by 
slaying his brother. The needy soon began to contrast the abundance 
of others with their privations, and to perceive an equity giving them a 
decree, according to the power of their arms, or the nimbleness of their 
fingers, to share with the provident and thrifty. Each of these men sat 
as Chancellor in his own Court of Equity, and adjusted to the utter- 
most of his opportunities and capacity. There is in the mind of man 
so natural and strong a disposition to Equitable Adjustment, that it 
may seem wonderful how law could ever prevail against it; but 
Equitable Adjustment was, at all times, and in all circumstances, 
attended with this great inconvenience, that there was no limiting its 
operation,—no security against its recurrence oftener than was de- 
sirable. The adjuster of one day might be subjected to adjustment the 
next, and the equity he had exercised upon one might be exercised on 
him by another, more needy and more potent. Hence, from no higher 
motive than convenience, law seems to have been generally preferred, 
and the institution of property secured. From the period when, all 
things considered, men thought it, on tie whole, better not to be 
thieves, the names of purposes, actions, and actors, have been bestowed 
by the greater number, who have stickled for the distinction between 
meum and tuum: hence, the ancient practice of Equitable Adjustment 
has passed under the various descriptions of highway robbery, house- 
breaking, felony, larceny, or the yet larger terms of rapine, spoliation, 
&c. At no time, indeed, have the adjusters ceased to exist, and to 
cherish in their minds the principle of equity, as consecrating their 
method of settling the differences of fortune, or redressing the fluctua- 





* For example, in the paper (i. 265) headed “the Ancient Watch and New 
Police,” with the appropriate motto “ Charley is my darling.” 
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tions of property; and it is remarkable, that their administration of 
equity has been as summary as that of the Court for the same object, 
haying so many other points and practices in common with them, has 
been dilatory ; yet, the identical motive which induces the speed of the 
one, explains the delay of the other, and we find the closest affinity 
between the working of the High Court of Chancery and the works of 
the unlicensed apostles of equity on the highway. Thus much we have 
said, to show, that the name of “ Equitable Adjustment ”’ is not so in- 
appropriate to the design of those who have advocated it, as may at first 
appear, and that it is the proper clothing of the sentiment of those who 
yet hold to the 
* “ Good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can.”’ 
vol. ii. pp. 299—301. 


We subjoin a few extracts of a more miscellaneous character, 
for the more varied illustration of our author’s manner. Our 
last quotation exemplified the wit of logie; in the following, on 
the old style of pamphleteering, we have the wit of fancy. 


‘A pamphlet of the old-fashioned style is a composition of much 
circumlocution, and a sort of stuff which is best known by the name of 
yalaver. It isa thing of stateliness and decorum, and two or three 
ideas pass slowly and solemnly along ina procession of winding phrases. 
The author dances a literary minuet, as it were, before the public ; 
leading out his subject, bowing to it, putting on and taking off his hat, 
flourishing now a leg, now an arm, and moving over a very small space 
of ground with a very vast ceremony and parade of action—all wonder- 
fully imposing, and unspeakably tedious to behold.’—vol, i. p. 68. 


The following is the introduction to an article on the unequal 
measure with which immoralities are visited upon “ somebodies” 
and * nobodies :” 

‘ A striking inconsistency of judgment is the result of the very active 
state of the moral feelings in England, together with the general 
ignorance of moral principles. Every Briton makes it a point of con- 
science to keep a moral sentiment, and the more fierce its character, 
the greater he believes its virtue, or rather his own virtue in possessing 
it; but of any principle for the exercise of it he is commonly barren. 
His morality is chained up in his breast as the mastiff is chained up in 
his court-yard, and like the dog, it has generally a proneness to bark at 
beggars and vagabonds.’—vol. i. p. 206. 


No one excels our author in the happy application of a trait of 
comedy, or a nursery tale, The following was written during the 
No-Popery clamour against the Duke of Wellington :— 

‘ The passing action (the removal of the Catholic disabilities) great 
and laudable as it is in our eyes, will hardly be appreciated in history, 
for the ridicule attaching to the No-Popery panic will detract from the 
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merit of haying defied it, and compelled submission to the terms of 
reason and justice. The man who, a century ago, marched up to a 
hobgoblin, breathing fire and smoke, was only too hardy a hero in the 
eyes of the trembling beholders; but when the spectre was familiarly 
known to be a pumpkin with a candle in its sconce, the act of daring it 
sunk toa level with the absurd occasion. The superiority to a once 
pervading superstition is forgotten, and it is only remembered that the 
man was bold enough to brave a pumpkin and a rushlight. ....It is all 
very fine in newspaper writers to talk of the estimate after-ages will 
form of his action, but the truth is, that its merit can only be under- 
stood by ourselves, who know the obstacles he encountered and over- 
came. There are certain conquests which, like the best witticisms, 
seem perfectly easy when they are made, and that under consideration 
is of the number. The Duke’s task has been similar to the adventure 
we read of in the “ Arabian Nights,’’ of the Prince who climbed the 
mountain for the singing tree and golden water. He is stunned by a 
thousand Stentorian voices threatening resistance, and perplexed by 
unseen hands opposing his advances, but with high constancy and for- 
titude he makes good his way, and escapes the fate of those who look 
back when their objects are forward, that of being turned into stones.’— 
vol. i. p. 216, 217. ° 


On the quiet submission of mankind to political evils so long 
as they are not utterly unbearable :— 


‘John Bull is like the gentleman who occupied one of the Alpha 
cottages, when the neighbouring high-ways and bye-ways were not so 
good and safe as they now are, and who observed to a friend, that he had 
resolved to change his quarters, for, said he, “I have given it a fair 
trial ; I have been knocked down and robbed regularly every night for 
the last three years, and I ean bear it no longer.” 

‘ Blessed are the knaves! for they are the only effective Reformers, 
and, thanks be to Providence! we rejoice in a goodly number of them, 
But for the hints they furnish in the way of practical demonstration, 
John Bull would never be convinced of the flaws in his jurisprudential 
policy. Until the steed is stolen, it is vain to attempt to persuade the 
honest gentleman of the theoretical convenience of bolts and bars. 

‘Who has not read with delight Mrs. Hamilton’s ‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,’ in which the dogged constancy of the Scotch to their 
habits of dirt and carelessness is so humorously described? Mutata 
nomine de te fabula narratur,O Bull. You are a man neat in your 
house and habits; you wash your hands twice and your face once a day ; 
your corduroys are not greatly stained with beer, and your waistcoat is 
imconsiderably snuffy; you do not wear your stockings more than a 
week, and your shirt has knowledge of the laundry ; there is no dunghill 
before your door, your barns and outhouses are in repair, your roads are 
excellent, and you hold the golden maxim, that “ one stitch in time saves 
nine : ’—but there is foulness, and slovenliness, and carelessness, beyond 
the house, the farm, and the person. What the Scotch of Mrs. Hamilton 
were in their domestic concerns, you, oh John, are in your political. There 
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is a dung-hill before your door of justice, bigger and fouler than all the 
middensteads that ever stunk in Scotland—it is the Law, man. See in 
your public estate too the havoc the pigs make, against whom you have 
no fences, and who consequently devour your cabbages, grub up yoar 
carrots and turnips, stye in your house, and grunt in your Parliament— 
they are your Oligarchs—wilful creatures, vehement in filling themselves, 
inordinate in craving, and resolute in procuring their foul self-satisfaction. 

‘It is with Mr. Bull as it was with Mr. Sawney in the less concern— 
“damned custom” renders him callous to the perception of the nui- 
sances. “It’s just vary weel,”—“ it has always been that gait,”—or 
he “canna be fashed”’ to change. For this evil content there is no 
cure but in the consequently-growing enormity of inconvenience. Mis- 
chiefs are like jokes, laughed at till they are practical... .The sign of the 
fool with his finger in his mouth, and the sentiment, “ Who’d have 
thought it?” is the precise emblem of English jurispradence.’—vol. i. 
p. 281—284. 


We cannot resist quoting an article in our author's happiest 
vein. It was written during the struggle for the Reform Bill, 
andis aimed equally at the Tories, and at the Whigs who truckled 
to them : 

‘ sop tells us that, once on a time, a fox wheedled a crow out of a 
piece of cheese ; but we have never heard that any arts of persuasion 
or cajolery redeemed anything from the jaws of the fox. It is clear 
that we have not had a crow to do with. For months every tongue was 
employed in assuring it how much it was respected and valued, what a 
sweet pretty creature it was, and ever would be reputed to be, if it would 
only open its mouth and drop the morsel to which it had no right. It 
turned its tail, however, most uncivilly upon all solicitations, and 
showed itself a sort of animal that thought a good bit in the mouth 
better than any quantity of fair words in the ear. Our Ministers have 
obviously great reliance on their powers of persuasion. Of Lord 
Althorp it may be said, as Mrs. Hardcastle remarked of Tony Lumpkin, 
“ He would wile the bird from the tree:” but ah! not the fox from 
the goose. If he has not the blandishment of oratory, he has the 
oratory of blandishment: but beasts of prey have no ear for civilities. 
We fear, we greatly fear, that wolves will never answer to the call of 
** Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be killed,” however sweet may be the 
accent, or urgent the propriety. 

‘When children commit errors, the parent’s consolation is, “ They 
will have more sense when they get older.”? This seems to have been 
the calculation with respect to the Peers. Though already the wickedest 
old body in the world, it is supposed they will know better in three or 
four months. When the sight of a venerable Bencher of the Temple 
failed, at the age of ninety, notwithstanding all the resources of art, he 
tranquilly remarked, that he believed he must leave it to time. We 
fear that time will not do more for the sight of the Peers than it did for 
our aged friend. They have had all encouragement in their obstinacy. 
Before they proved malcontent, they were assailed with flattery on the 
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one hand, and menaces of destruction and creation on the other. They 
have proceeded to the extremity; they have insulted and defied the 
nation, denied its rights, and spurned its claims, and they have ex- 
perienced none of the menaced consequences. The worst that is to 
happen to them is to be tried again. Can we wonder should they begin 
to be of opinion that threatened men live long. Great escapes give 
cowards confidence. The cry of “ wolf’ has proved a false alarm, and the 
proverbial false security will follow on it; all warning will now be 
laughed at till the terrible reality appears. 

* Our contemporaries are beginning to have their doubts, whether 
Ministers can catch Peers by salting their tails. There is but one ex- 
ample in point of their practice, and the success of it is uncertain—it is 
that of a Frenchman who advertised a powder for killing fleas. A 
gentleman, troubled with a large majority of these tormentors, having 
in vain spread the bait, reproached the quack for his deception. The 
man coolly asked how the specific had been applied ? and having heard, 
answered, “O Sare, but dat is quite wrong—first you catch de leetal 
flea, den you take him and hold him by the nape of his neck till he 
gape ; den you put a grain of de powder down his trote—an den you 
let him run, and perhaps he bite you no more.” 

* Ministers have had the flea by the nape of the neck, gaping, aye, 
and with the whole country open-mouthed too, and they put a grain of 
love-powder down the throat, and let it run, and perhaps it will bite 
them no more—but perhaps it will. Our adversaries have natural 
allies in all the calamities that can visit mankind. On war they have 
always fondly reckoned. Pestilence they hailed as “a diversion:” and 
cholera seems to have landed, as if by friendly invitation, almost on 
Lord Londonderry’s threshold. There is nothing to the minds of these 
men comparable in horror to honesty. The fabled shriek of Mandrakes 
torn out of the ground, expresses their supernatural agonies at being 
torn from the pockets of the people. Their attachment to plunder has 
absolutely something of the romance of passion in it, and when the 
struggle is over, we shall expect to see it illustrated in acts of felo de 
se, or deaths by melancholy; and celebrated in tales and tragedies. 
Goethe has made a most affecting story of one man’s love for another 
man’s wife ; and we really do not see why as much may not be made 
of one man’s love for another man’s money. This is a passion which 
we know never cloys, but grows with what it feeds on, and the dis- 
appointment will not be the less bitter after possession. As all the per- 
nicious desires in their wildest indulgences are celebrated by poets and 
novelists, we think that the avarice of Boroughmongers, which has had 
such tremendous effects on the state of a great people, is well worthy of 
a tale, an epic, or a tragedy. We, as yet, want examples of the appro- 
priate manner of catastrophe; but, as these worthies boast to be more 
of antique Romans than of Danes, we shall expect soon to read in the 
Morning Post, that, “yesterday a large party took poison with Sir 
Robert Peel; ” that the Duke of Newcastle has thrown himself on his 
sword at Clumber; that the Duke of Wellington is pining with a green 
and yellow meluncholy ; and that his Grace of Cumberland has taken 
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to his bed, and died. These things, seasoned with séntiment, the 
distress kept well in view, and the character cf its causes artfully 
suppressed, may be worked into as moving a story as the “ Sorrows of 
Werter.”” The “ Sorrows of Newcastle !”—how well it would sound, 
opening with a bread-and-butter description of a Borough, and ending 
with the loss of all fat things! But having thrown out the idea, we 
leave it to be worked out by persons who have the befitting genius for 
the pathetic.’—vol. ii. p. 106—110. 


Its length alone deters. us from quoting the wnole of the ad- 
mirable article intituled ‘The Soothing System Illustrated.” 
We shall cite the beginning and the ending: 


* It is well known to all the world (which means ourselves and 
friends), that Ministers are the best men breathing ; having, however, 
this one fault (all the best people have some great one, by-the-by), that 
they are too good—to their enemies. A very melancholy instance of 
this propensity has just transpired. Poor Lord Althorp has been 
shockingly used by a Lancashire Tory, to whom he tendered some 
appeasing civility. He did but open a friendly communication, as a 
man might do with a mad bull, asking him what had so transported 
him, and wherein he was displeased ? when the savage tossed, tore, and 
gored and pinned him, and left him speechless !” 

‘The merchant in the Arabian Nights, who was eating nuts and 
throwing away the husks, was terrified by the sudden appearance ef a 
raging giant—a sort of Lancashire gentleman—who desired him to pre- 
pare for instant death. The poor man comported himself like Lord 
Althorp, spoke most civilly, disavowed intention of offence, and begged 
to know wherein he had displeased? ‘* Wretch!” cried the giant,— 
** you have dashed out the brains of my beloved son with your accursed 
nut-shells.”” The merchant was as much at a loss to understand the 
connexion between the husks of nuts and the destruction of a giant’s 
son, as was Lord Althorp to comprehend the relation of Mr. Hulton’s 
displeasure to the words he had dropped; and his pain was the greater, 
as he knew, that, though he renounced nuts, he never could be secure 
against killing giants’ sons, whose forms were so fine as to be imper- 
ceptible to the eye, and destructible by husks. The giant, as every one 
knows, proved in the end more placable than Mr. Hulton of Hulton 
Park—perhaps because the giant was not great man enough to have a 
park—perhaps because he had never been in the Commission of the 
Peace, which makes a gentleman understand his right to be angry. This 
story illustrates self-love, that vast passion, whose objects of affection 
are so smal!—against the wounds of whose minute and fragile offspring 
we can never be secure. The sons of giant pride are about in all direc- 
tions ; and although Lord Althorp be not husky in his speech, though 
his words fall soft as flakes of snow, yet shall he brain the first-born, the 
joy, the pride of the Gogs, and be stunned with their complaints of 
wrong and threats of vengeance. Throw but the stone, however, and 
the giant dies—aye, were he ten times as big as Hulton of Hulton Park. 
Giantship, whatever it was formerly, when beasts could speak, is now 
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conventional; if we allow men to lay down their own proportions of 
consequence, they will fill them with insolence. By taking their just 
measure, we bring them down to their modesties or properties. We 
have not a doubt, that had our aforesaid merchant filliped a nut sharply 
against his bullying giant, instead of begging and praying, he would 
have knocked him down to insignificance, for the chip showed the soft- 
ness of the block.’—vol. ii. pp. 145, 6—154, 5. 


There is an intermediate passage which we cannot omit. Lord 
Althorp had euphonically described the Manchester Massacre, as 
“the unfortunate transaction at Manchester.” Hereupon our 
author says,— 


‘ It is one of the greatest discoveries of modern times, that when any 
considerable public mischief happens, nobody is to blame. The stars 
formerly had to answer for all crimes and miscarriages; but since the 
improvements in astronomy, they have been found innocent, and are no 
longer responsible for our calamities—had they not been timely set 
right in public opinion, the Georgium Sidus would have borne the blame 
of all the ills that have afflicted the country. Now, however, the stars 
and garters of the Peers are the only ones apostrophised as mi&lignant 
causes of mischief. The instigations of the Devil succeeded; but, like 
an overworked advocate, he sunk under excess of business, and died of 
fatigue in the American war. Refinement then struck out the grand 
discovery, that the force of circumstances had to answer for all courses 
of action, and that events could be untoward, and transactions unfor- 
tunate, without any fault attaching to the persons ostensibly acting in 
them. This philosophy, which so wonderfully advances the cause of 
charity, has not yet obtained footing in our courts of justice; but, we 
foresee, and so doubtless do the lawyers, that their business will be 
utterly atan end whenever it is acknowledged there. Murder has not 
yet got the name of an “ unfortunate transaction ;”? but when it does 
80, it is clear that humanity will have greatly gained, for the indictments 
will be laid for “ unfortunate transactions,’ without any personality or 
occasion for a prisoner at the bar; and thus the odious character of the 
murderer will cease to exist—the thing, to be sure, may still happen un- 
towardly ; but what is a thing to a name? and words, indeed, are things, 
the representatives of things, and as much superior in consequence and 
power to them, asa Member of Parliament is of greater authority than 
his constituency. Had an earlier improvement of phraseology given to 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew the name of the Transactions of St. 
Bartholomew, that action would doubtless have been regarded with 
more indulgence. As for the atrocities of the French Revolution, 
adopting the nomenclature of Lord Althorp, may we not soften them 
under the description of the Philosophical Transactions ? ’—vol. ii. pp. 
147—149, 


An Edinburgh Reviewer (reported to be Lord Brougham) had 
broached the doctrine so grateful to the smatierers, that states- 
manship is not a business requiring apprenticeship or study, 
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“ There is no such craft recognized in this state,” said his Lord- 
ship, “as a professional statesman. ll our institutions are 
ignorant of it; all our habits. averse to it; nor is there one of a 

ritish statesman’s functions which may not be conjoined with the 
cares of an industrious life.” 

On this our author remarks— 

‘This last sentence contains the very essence of quackery. It may 
be sold with the stamp of the Edinburgh Review on it, as “ The 
Dunce’s Cordial, or a Real Comfort to the Idle and Ignorant of both 
Houses of Parliament.”” The corollary is, that there is no political 
science ; that the conduct of the affairs of a nation is a mere elegant 
pastime to a gentleman of a certain station in life, who has more profi- 
table or personally agreeable pursuits for the occupation of his more 
valued hours. The idler, after having bent all the powers of his 
mighty mind to the reduction of a milliner’s citadel of virtue, may 
apply with sufficient success the residue of the day to the toils of the 
Statesman in the House of Peers. The merchant, whose brain has 
been addled with the business of his counting-house, has merely to rise 
from his desk and to pass to St. Stephen’s, aw fait of the most compli- 
cated questions that can be submitted to the consideration of the legis- 
lator. The lawyer has only to close his briefs, and to be at once ready 
for the budget. 

‘When we can do just as much as suits our convenience, duties are 
seldom onerous; and when they are utterly undefined, we may take 
credit for their exact performance, and marvel at their exceeding easiness 
—that is, if the simplicity and credulity of the world be at all propor- 
tioned to our impudent assurance. 

‘If a cobbler were dubbed an Esculapius, we can imagine Dr. Last, 
who, from a long course of drenching and bleeding, had contracted an 
opinion that the skill accompanied the practice, naively saying, “ Such 
a one (Dr. Baillie) was a physician by trade, a professional person. 
There is no such craft recognized in this country ; all our hospitals are 
ignorant of it—all our habits averse to it; nor is there one of a British 
Physician’s functions which may not be conjoined with the toils of a 
cobbler’s life.”” Gentlemen, indeed, of a certain order are all Hea- 
ven-born Statesmen. No devotion of time or labour is necessary for 
their qualifications. Senators, they are de facto Statesmen. Had 
Caleb Quotem, the renowned Factotum, added M.P. to his various 
more useful callings, he would doubtless, after his painting, glazing, 
auctioneering, speechifying, almanacking, and essay-writing on hydros- 
tatics, have found sufficient leisure for the wise direction of the affairs 
of the country. 

* The proposition that the craft of a politician by trade, a professional 
statesman, is not recognized in this state, is partly true and partly false. 
We have an abundance of adventurous gentlemen who meddle in poli- 
tics as a trade, but few indeed who are skilled in them as one. If we 
had the science together with the venal purpose, we should not com- 
plain ; but our fine folks have, it would seem, no idea of the occasion 
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for political science, or even of the existence of political science. Ar- 
guing from their own ignorance, they infer that there is no knowledge ; 
admiring the ease with which they conjoin doing nothing for the public 
with doing much for themselves, they suppose that the functions of a 
Statesman are comprehended in their miserable barren practices of 
aying, noing, inveighing, and declaiming ; and judging of what they 
ought to be from what they are, they exclaim with a ludicrous and im- 
pudent self-complacency, like the dung in the fable, “ How fine we 
apples swim !”? ’—yol. i. pp. 169—173. 


Having illustrated our author’s powers of combining pleasantry 
with argument, we will refresh the recollection of our readers 
with a few specimens of his success in a mere squib. 

The following was written when the Duke of Wellington after 
being appointed Prime Minister, held along with that office his 
former one of Commander-in-Chief, If the paragraph alluded to 
ever really ‘appeared in the Herald,” the coincidence not unna- 
turally suggested the idea of this jeu desprit. 


‘The following paragraph has appeared in the Herald :—*“ Some 
alarm was excited in the Palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Lambeth, on Tuesday morning, at one o’clock, by the arrival of a dis- 
patch from the Duke of Wellington, with the word ‘ Immediate’ super- 
scribed on the envelope. In consequence of this intimation, his Grace 
was awakened ; the Archbishop immediately arose, and read the dispatch. 
The rumours on this unusual occurrence were various ; but nothing has 
transpired from which any conjecture can be drawn as to the purport of 
the communication.” 

‘It is confidently rumoured that the purport of the communication 
was this: His Grace of Wellington notified in the most friendly terms 
to his Grace of Canterbury, that the interests of the empire impera- 
tively required that he, the Duke, should put himself at the head of 
the Protestant Church, and that it was therefore desired that his Grace 
of Canterbury should forthwith vacate his See to allow of the necessary 
arrangements—his Grace of Canterbury taking in exchange the can- 
nonical office of Master-General of the udtenst. Anticipating a pos- 
sible but frivolous objection, the Duke explained that though he was not 
in Holy Orders, he would put his appointment in General Orders, which 
was nearly the same thing, orders being orders all the world over, and 
the distinction one merely of quality and not of a substantive character. 
The Duke ended, it is reported, by declaring that the Archbishop’s ex- 
change and his own consequent promotion vice Sutton should be ga- 
zetted next Tuesday, and read at the head of every regiment in his 
Majesty’s service. The Archbishop, we hear, is resigned to the neces- 
sity, for there is no disputing the will of a man at the head of the Army 
and the head of the State, and comforts himself, on the score of pride, 
by dwelling on the precedent of Mr. Herries’s descent from the Exche- 
quer to the Mint; and on the score of fitness for his new office, by Mr. 
Goulburn’s appointment to the Finance Department. 
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* When this arrangement is completed, we understand that it is the 
intention of his Grace of Wellington to have some serious conversation 
with Lord Lyndhurst. There seems no reason why a Lawyer should 
be Chancellor. The delays of the Court have been a long complaint ; 
and the Duke observes that the rapidity of his motions and the decision 
of his character cannot be questioned even by his enemies and detrac- 
tors. In case of the event at which we are glancing, the Duke will be 
his own Vice, and Mr. Shadwell will be appointed to the command of a 
frigate.’—vol. i. pp. 147, 148. 

We shall next quote a paper “ written,” says Mr. Fonblanque, 
“in ridicule of some very circumstantial and absurd accounts of 
the Duke of Wellington’s habits, which appeared in the news- 
papers upon his Grace’s accession to power in 1828.” 

‘The Duke of Wellington generally rises at about eight. Before he 
gets out of bed, he commonly pulls off his nightcap; and while he is 
dressing he sometimes whistles a tune, and occasionally damns his valet. 
The Duke of Wellington uses warm water in shaving, and lays on a 
greater quantity of lather than ordinary men. While shaving he chiefly 
breathes through his nose, with a view, as is conceived, of keeping the 
suds out of his mouth ; and sometimes he blows out one cheek, some- 
times the other, to present a better surface to the razor. When he is 
dressed he goes down to breakfast ; and while descending the stairs he 
commonly takes occasion to blow his nose, which he does rather rapidly, 
following it up with three hasty wipes of his handkerchief, which he 
instantly afterwards deposits in his right-hand coat pocket. The Duke 
of Wellington’s pockets are in the skirts of his coat, and the holes per- 
pendicular. He wears false horizontal flaps, which have given the 
world an erroneous opinion of their position. The Duke of Welling- 
ton drinks tea for breakfast, which he sweetens with white sugar, and 
corrects with cream. He commonly stirs the fluid two or three times 
with a spoon before he raises it to his lips. The Duke of Wellington 
eats toast aud butter, cold ham, tongue, fowls, beef, or eggs, and some- 
times both meat and eggs ; the eggs are generally those of the common 
domestic fowl. During breakfast the Duke of Wellington has a news- 
paper either in his hand, or else on the table, or in his lap. The Duke 
of Wellington’s favourite paper is the Examiner. After breakfast the 
Duke of Wellington stretches himself out and yawns. He then pokes 
the fire and whistles. If there is no fire, he goes to the window and 
looks out. At about ten o’clock the General Post letters arrive. The 
Duke of Wellington seldom or never inspects the superscription, but at 
once breaks the seal and applies himself to the contents. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington appears sometimes displeased with his correspondents, and 
says pshaw, in a clear, loud voice. About this time the Duke of Wel- 
lington retires for a few minutes, during which it is impossible to ac- 
count for his motions with the desirable precision. At eleven o’clock, 
if the weather is fine, the Duke’s horse is brought to the door. The 
Duke’s horse on these occasions is always saddled and bridled. The 
Duke’s horse is ordinarily the same white horse he rode at Waterloo, 
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and which was eaten by the hounds at Strathfieldsaye. His hair is of 
a chestnut colour. Before the Duke goes out, he has his hat and gloves 
brought him bya servant. The Duke of Wellington always puts the 
hat on his head, and the gloves on his hands. The Duke’s daily man- 
ner of mounting his horse is the same that it was on the morning of the 
glorious battle of Waterloo. His Grace first takes the rein in his left 
hand, which he lays on the horse’s mane ; he then puts his left foot in 
the stirrup, and with a spring brings his body up, and his right leg over 
the body of the animal by the way of the tail, and thus places himself in 
the saddle; he then drops his right foot into the stirrup, puts his horse 
to a walk, and seldom falls off, being an admirable equestrian. When 
acquaintances and friends salute the Duke in the streets, such is his 
affability that he either bows, touches his hat, or recognizes their civility 
in some way or other. The Duke of Wellington very commonly says, 
“ How are you ?”—“ It’s a fine day ’’—‘* How d’ye do? ’’—and makes 
frequent and various remarks on the weather, and the dust or the mud, 
as it may be. At twelve o’clock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
the Duke’s Master comes to teach him his Political Economy. The 
Duke makes wonderful progress in his studies, and his instructor is used 
pleasantly to observe, that “‘the Duke gets on like a house on fire.” 
At the Treasury the Duke of Wellington does nothing but think. He 
sits on a leathern library chair, with his heels and a good part of his legs 
on the table. When thus in profound thought, he very frequently closes 
his eyes for hours together, and makes an extraordinary and rather ap- 
palling noise through his nose. Such is the Duke of Wellington’s devo- 
tion to business, that he eats no luncheon. In the House of Lords the 
Duke’s manner of proceeding is this—he walks up to the fire-place, 
turns his back to it, separates the skirts of his coat, tossing them over 
the dexter and sinister arms, thrusts his hands in his breeches’ pockets, 
and so stands at ease. The characteristic of the Duke's oratory is a 
brevity the next thing to silence. As brevity is the soul of wit, it may 
confidently be affirmed that in this quality Lord North and Sheridan 
were fools compared with him.’—vol. i. pp. 160—163. 

When the late Mr. Henry Hunt appeared in Parliament, Mr. 
Fonblanque produced, under the title of “ Biography 4 la Mode,” 
a earn sketch of his life, from which we quote the following 
passage: it was preceded by a flaming account of Mr. Hunt’s 
ancestorial honours :— 


‘The present Mr. Hunt, member for Preston, was the second son of 
Everard Hunt, by Margaret Tollemash, a delicate shoot of one of the 
noblest families in the land. His elder brother dying of the rickets, at 
the early age of three years, ten months, and eleven days, as we learn 
from the tablet to his memory in Stoke d’Auvely churchyard, Henry 
was educated as heir and hope of the noble house, nor did his youthful 
renee disappoint the fond hope of his parents. Loyalty seems to 

ave been the instinct of his nature. His mother was used pleasantly 
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to relate that, when the child was seven years of age, she chanced on 
approaching the nursery to hear a sound resembling that which an 
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active full-grown bee of the bumble kind makes in the interior of an 
empty full-bellied pitcher, and, being naturally curious at hearing so 
remarkable and singular a noise, she stepped gently on her tiptoes to 
the door, and on listening attentively, ascertained that it was young 
master Harry warbling from his infant lips “God save great George our 
King.” If a piece of money was given to him, the bent of his affec- 
tions would appear in the delight with which he gazed at the head, and 
he would ask whether the King at London was made of gold or of 
silver ?—for the child could not imagine royalty of the same substance 
as other folks. As Henry advanced from childhood to youth, these feel- 
ings of loyalty, directed by reason, settled down into a constitutional 
affection to the throne—that throne, we may add, which stands a bul- 
wark of safety between the nobility and the people, protecting the 
latter, while its splendour reflects dignity and lustre upon the former. 
At eighteen, the young Hunt had the misfortune of losing his affection- 
ate mother, in whom the pride of a noble descent was so blended with 
natural sweetness, that she moved through life with a dignified gentle- 
ness, that won all hearts and well-nigh broke them upon her ever 
lamentable demise, which took place on the 2nd of October, 1773. To 
dissipate the youth’s grief, his father sent him to the University of Ox- 
ford, where he formed those connexions with the Whig Aristocracy 
which have been strengthened by time, intercourse, and the sympathy 
of feeling on political subjects. 

‘After leaving Christchurch he entered into high life, and attracted 
the attention of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 1V., with whom 
a private friendship subsisted up to the demise of that ever-to-be-la- 
mented, and ever-virtuous, monarch. Soon after his introduction in the 
Court circles, Mr. Hunt’s father dying, he became the representative of 
his noble house : but the seductions of favour and fashion never warped 
the mind of our hero, who found time, amidst the riot of the gay world, 
for the studies of the philosopher, and the writings of the moralist and 
the poet. To the blandishments of verse Mr, Hunt was no stranger, as 
an anecdote, not generally known, will show. Shakspeare says— 

“ The evil that men do lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’’ 
So it was with our late monarch, and hero’s patron, George IV. It is 
not known that the last George was the inventor of the artful stitch 
called fine-drawing. Mr. Hunt, who happened to be acquainted with 
the fact that the honour of the invention belonged to the monarch, wrote 
upon the occasion a popular song, beginning 
“ Our King is a true British Tailor! ” 
which became a great favourite with the trade, and has indeed been 
parodied in a song in honour of his present Majesty. As a proof of the 
value in which the late King held Mr. Hunt may be instanced the 
lodgings at Ilchester he gave him, in one of those houses the doors of 
which our sovereigns never shut against their people. Here Mr. Hunt 
resided two or three years, which he has often declared were the best 
spent and happiest of his life. Here he enjoyed the conversation of a 
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benignant governor ; and received the visits of the neighbouring magis- 
tracy, whose especial regards he had fixed. From this period up to the 
late election for Preston, Mr. Hunt’s life has flowed in an even tide, his 
happiness only disturbed by the event which plunged the whole empire 
into a grief unparalleled in the history of affliction—we mean the de- 
plored demise of his late Majesty, and some time father of his people, 
and friend, and protector, George [V.’—vol. ii. pp. 182—186. 

The following, on “The General Hypocrisy,” as our author 
justly denominates the general fast, ordained by Parliament at 
the suggestion of Mr. Perceval, shall be our last quotation in this 
vein :— 

* That precious pot of ointment, that godly gentleman, Mr. Perceval, 
has at last had his pious will of us, and obtained from Ministers a 
promise of a General Fast, or rather of the order for one,—for as it is 
true that any man may take a horse to the water, but no one can make 
him drink,—so also it is certain that any rulers may direct a general 
fast, but no power can prevent men who have the means from minister- 
ing to the carnal cravings of their stomachs. The only effect will be to 
put the nation for one day through a grand ceremony of hypocrisy. 
In addition to the customary dinner, people will eat salt fish with egg 
sauce, which is a very good thing now and then for the palate, but 
decidedly dyspeptic, and apt for cholera, and should by no means be 
eaten where the disease exists. 

‘How is the world changed! Time was, when contrition showed 
itself in beating the breast, tearing the hair, rending the garments, and 
screaming with energy. Now, the most pious man of the age proposes 
to settle the nation’s long score of sins with one day of salt fish and 
egg sauce! What penitence! See twenty millions of sinners expi- 
ating their sins with fine large flakes of Newfoundland cod, smothered 
im an egg sauce, rich with cream, and stimulant with mustard, every 
glutton, as he gobbles it down, only remarking what a fine vehicle egg 
sauce is for mustard,—and certainly it is so. If we ever write a 
tragedy it shall be called ‘ Contrition ;’ and the hero, after a tissue of 
enormities, shall, by way of catastrophe in the fifth act, order salt fish 
and egg sauce in addition to his customary meal. 

* A contemporary truly remarks that good Mr. Perceval has super- 
seded the Bishops, nay, the Archbishops, who have not said a word 
about the necessity for this General Fast, perhaps because those worldly 
divines well know that it will only prove a General Breakfast. Mr. 
Perceval indeed explains, that he is the Member for Heaven; but we 
think we see signs of his differing with his constituency. For in- 
stance, he rather ungraciously flings in the teeth of the country the 
shameful prodigality of bounty shown to him and his. 

***T was taken up,” said the Hon. Member, “ on the death of my 
father, by the nation, which abundantly provided for me and mine; 
and it is in gratitude for that kindness that I call on the house to 
address the Crown to issue a proclamation for a fast.” 

. ‘Were he “taken up” by a mad doctor, it would be more becoming 
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his peculiar claims to care. It is the “taking up” of him, and such 
as he, which constitutes the crying sin of the nation,—its endurance of 
abuse to absolute baseness. That is the true national humiliation. 
And this pot of godliness coolly talks of the abundant provision made 
for him. Why does he not look to be fed, according to Scripture, as 
the young ravens? What does he do with that kitchen? What mean 
those fat partridges at the fire? What is the purpose of that vast 
cook? Is that simmering and bubbling from stew-pans, flesh-pots of 
abomination, devices of carnal cookery? And lo! there we spy a 
haunch of mutton hanging up to be dressed ten days hence, when 
tender,—perhaps on the general fast day, after the fish and the eggs, 
and the mustard! What providence is this—what thought of the 
morrow, and not the morrow of all souls,—aye, and of ten days after 
the morrow! Is this in any degree like the manners and customs of 
young ravens? Whoever saw a raven, young or old, with a cook and a 
kitchen range, and a larder, and a carnal joint hanging upon a devil’s 
hook? Does Mr. Perceval (we will not call him good after such 
doings) suppose that the devil has never been in his kitchen ?—aye, 
has he, and perhaps kissed his cook too, and looked with a leer into his 
stew-pans, and thought what a sop in the pan he would make of his 
miserable little soul, tricked out with all its earthly gauds and hypocri- 
sies. Where is his treasure laid up ?—at Ransom’s ;—aye, that will 
be no ransom for him from the pickle of Dives. Again: What sort of 
tabernacle is that he tarries in? Is it in the least like a raven’s nest? 
No, no; his nest has been very differently feathered, and it is lined 
most abundantly, as he truly says, with the golden fleece, from this 
most patient and most pillaged people of all on the face of the earth. 
He is like to the raven in nothing but blackness, and the dismalness of 
his croak. 

‘ It is curious, that in a squib called the “ Unreported Meeting,” in 
the New Monthly Magazine of April last, Mr. Perceval’s argument, as 
to the absence of any mention of responsibility to the people, in scrip- 
ture, is anticipated in the speech attributed to him :— 

oo pee. could not agree with the last speaker, that it was 
vain to cast about for safety, in the sad strait to which they had been 
reduced. He thought prayer could not fail to procure their deliverance. 
While there was heaven there was hope. Many causes had conduced 
to their present condition of danger. The devil had not been inactive, 
—when, indeed, was he? The people were too well off; they waxed 
fat and kicked. Fasts should be frequently enforced to keep down 
their pride. The visitations which formerly softened men’s hearts are 
now unknown—as if Providence had deserted this guilty world, 
famines and pestilences have ceased. What was the consequence? the 
people became stiff-necked and puffed up with pride, and their hearts 
rose against their rulers. But this was not all. They were tasting of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge in its accursed ripeness, Man in his 
innocence was ignorant—he tasted of knowledge and he became a 
creature of sin. The apples, sweet to the taste, and bitter in the belly, 
were now his daily food ; the atrocious newspapers,—those deadly poisons 
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to the soul, were gathered twice a day. Knowledge had never been 
designed for man, and yet he saw well-meaning persons engaged in 
promoting education, which was the ladder to sin. He was rejoiced to 
see that the Church was setting the example of neglecting learning in 
its own body. The vanity of acquirements, merely human, was pro- 
perly renounced by guides to a heavenly destination. In a worldly and 
politic view, knowledge was an evil. Men who knew nothing beyond 
their own circumstances, were content and happy—with comparisons 
came discontent, and restlessness, and envy, and misery. Would we 
give knowledge to dogs and horses? No. Suppose horses could read 
and reason, what a clamour would be raised at every coach-stand, and 
what coachman would be able to manage his steeds?. They would 
want Representation, forsooth !—they would want a horse on the box 
—they would want horses to measure out the corn, and keep the bins! 
Nothing could be more idle than the demand for Representation. 
Had there been any virtue in Representation, would it not have been 
recommended in Scripture? But in the sacred books is there a word 
of a Representative Government? Providence would have given 
the Jewish people a Representative Government if it had been an 
advisablé institution. It was, in his mind, a convincing argument 
against Representation, that it was not spoken of in Scripture. It 
might be objected that boroughs were also unnamed ; but the payment 
of taxes was especially recommended, and boroughs conduced to the 
exercise of that divinely enjoined duty. Our Constitution was match- 
less and faultless, and constructed on a model that could not fail. It 
was of three estates, King, Lords, and Commons, and though three, it 
was one. This perfection was argued to be a fault by the Reformers, 
who absurdly objected that one power ruled in all these forms. Be- 
cause they cannot understand this merit, is its being to be denied ? 
But with infidels in religion, or in politics, he would hold no argument. 
The honourable gentleman concluded with a Resolution,—‘ That a 
prayer should be composed for the preservation of Boroughs, and that 
frequent fasting was a discipline of the body and soul, essential to the 
good conduct of the people.’ ” ’—vol. ii. pp. 244—252. 

The squib here referred to, is well known to have been let 
off by Mr. Fonblanque himself. Indeed these volumes, selected 
from the Examiner, might easily be equalled, both in extent and 
in merit, by a selection from Mr. Fonblanque’s writings not in the 
Examiner. The “Unreported Meeting,’ is one of those jeux 
@esprit which would not willingly be let die. It contains several 
speeches, which we think are no way inferior to the oration of 
Mr. Perceval. 

We quote as specially memorable, part of the speeches ascribed 
to Lord Monson (the proprietor of Gatton), and to the somewhat 
more celebrated Lord Huntingtower. 

After a resolution in favour of potwallopers, moved by Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Monson rose and expressed his dissent :— 
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* Potwallopers were very likely the best class of electors; he did not 
dispute their merits ; he believed their superiority ; but, after all, they 
were but the best of the fallible. Say what we may, the men are but 
men, the best of whom stumbles six times aday. Now, bricks or stones 
never stumble, they are always to be reckoned upon. He had the hap- 
piness of possessing a borough on his lawn—this was a thing as near 
perfection as it was possible to be.... It was nonsense to suppose 
any virtue in popular election—the choice of the many, forsooth! Does 
not the proverb say, that too many cooks spoil the broth? One man 
was as likely to be right as a thousand. It was proper that the aris- 
tocracy should choose members for the people. What would become 
of the sheep if they chose their own dogs ?—no, their shepherd chooses 
them .... Pursuing this sentiment, he must declare himself a par- 
liamentary reformer.... He should propose, that sixty decayed 
towns be enfranchised. Places having twenty, or more than twenty 
inhabitants, to have the electoral right conveyed to the possession of the 
nearest ruin, The remains of ancient castles, religious buildings, and 
Roman camps, might be usefully represented. He should like to see 
members for Kenilworth, Glastonbury, St. George’s Hill, &c. Thus, 
he would meet the revolutionary reform scheme, by a plan of consti- 
tutional reform.... It was truly said by some writer, who was a lord, 
and therefore of some authority, that Time is the great reformer ; and 
how kad Time reformed boroughs, but by depopulating them, by thin- 
ning away the rank abundance of the electoral bodies? The same lord, 
whose name he now remembered to be Bacon, observed that we should 
imitate Time in our reforms; and how then could we better do that 
than by producing rottenness in the constituency? ‘Time has decayed 
boroughs, and reformers should decay boroughs after its example. He 
disliked large towns; they were squalid, smoky, unairy, unhealthy. 
Who would compare Bramber with Brighton? The representation of 
decay was the representation of the condition of mortality. Out of cor- 
ruption Nature reproduces life ; and the life of the Constitution, in like 
manner, springs from corruption. But the radicals would rail against 
corruption of nature, and stop by bill, the progress of re-creation. From 
the disgustful worm comes the butterfly, with wings powdered with 
gold—from the rotten borough comes the member, bright with parlia- 
mentary honours. Like the butterfly, he might be called a pensioner ; 
but such vulgar slang was to be despised. What he takes from the 
world he renders back in decoration.’ (Jncessant cheering, and loud 
cries of hear, hear, hear, from Lord E -) 

This really is very fair parliamentary argument, and the 
drollest part of it not more ludicrous than (for instance) Mr. 
Spring Rice’s argument against the ballot “ that it is absurd to 
expect moral effects from mechanical means.” (What does Mr. 
Spring Rice think of the press?) But Mr. Rice never yet made 
so clever a speech. Our author's facility in giving the forms of 
logic and the colours of rhetoric to the absurdest trains of thought, 
is such as the rightful owners of the absurdities may well envy. 
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Let us now listen to Lord Huntingtower :— 


‘ Lord H. declared that these palliatives were idle—he cared not a 
tush who took offence at the term—he had tried more expedients than 
most men, but ingenuity could not make everything of insufficient 
means. Nothing would do but a return to the old feudal right of the 
gallows. When lords could hang, they were respected. The lenity of 
certain persons who should know better, was the great fault. He 
laughed at such petty doings as those that had caused so much talk at 
Stamford and Newark. His people had offended him at Grantham, and 
what did he do? Why, he made a fish-pond in the place of houses, 
and worried the dogs into meekness. The law had hitherto been their 
only instrument of power, but that was about to be withdrawn from 
them; or at least, it was to be shared with the people, which was as 
bad. Ifthere were a club for every one’s use, so heavy that none but 
giants could lift it, it was clear that the giants would be able to arm 
with it, while the people of common stature would only be controlled 
by it; but reduce the club to a size that may be wielded by the ordi- 
nary run of people, and the great lose their peculiar advantage. So it 
was with the law; by cheapening it, the poor would be enabled to beard 
the rich in court, and their insolence would be encouraged... He had 
used the power of the purse on the law, but never abused it ; he had 
used it regularly, but always in moderation. He had given notice to 
his attorney that he would never allow himself more than two hundred 
a year, in what were called vexatious proceedings, and that if more 
was charged in his bill it would be disallowed. ...He had compelled 
obedience to his wishes by various means, but chiefly by nuisances 
which were of great convenience. He had employed many expedients 
in his private way, vicious bulls, indelicate operations before the windows 
of disagreeable people, and many more than he had patience to recite ; 
if these things promoted prosecution, why then he had the parties in a 
court, with a hole in their pockets, and an attorney’s bill on their shoul- 
ders. Law Reform, as it is called —Law Deform, as he would style it— 
would however take all power out of their hands, and strip them of any 
authority superior to the vulgar. Unless we can have some instrument 
of force which the people have not, how can we maintain our respect? 
Wrongs are complained of, but why? Because the resistance of obsti- 
nate people to some necessary command has provoked punishment. 
If the people were completely submissive to us, they would be kindly 
treated. Are we cruel to our cows, and our sheep, our dogs and our 
horses ?—No; because they are ours, and we hurt not our own—they 
are obedient, and offer no provocation. So it would be with the 
people, were they what they were in the good old times, and should 
ever have remained, adscripti glebe, serfs, and villains. But now they 
must have the protection of law! (his lordship emphatically added). I 
wonder they are not ashamed to hold the protection of law in common 
with the beasts of the field; is it not degrading, that Englishmen will 
consent to have the same shield over them which the legislature has 
flung over horses, and oxen, and jackasses?’ (Hear, hear, hear.) 
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This parody on the declamation against the ballot will not 
have escaped the reader: and as for the argument for absolute 
power, in the sentences immediately preceding, the Carlton Club 
should vote Mr. Fonblanque a thousand pounds for it. It is the 
best thing ever said in favour of Toryism. 

One more quotation, and we have done. It has been seen that 
our author's wit is often not the mere ornament and garnishing 
of his argument, but the solid reasoning itself, playfully expressed. 
At other times, when the occasion demands a seriousness of feel- 
ing inconsistent with pleasantry, the following article, written at 
the end of 1830, shows with what lofty earnestness he can write. 
We quote it partly for this purpose, and partly for the intrinsic 
value of the lesson of encouragement which it so nobly conveys. 


* We have closed the year one of the People’s Cause. We have closed 
a year that has teemed with events of a grandeur and importance to 
mankind, unparalleled in the history of the world, We have closed a 
year in which Justice has wielded the sword of Victory, and Fortune 
lent her wheel to Truth. We have closed a year which has carried the 
mind of Europe forward an interval of ages beyond its antiquated tram- 
mels and thraldoms. We have closed a year which has dated the decre- 
pitude of despotism, and the Herculean infancy of the democratic power ; 
and must not our recollections swell with pride, and our expectations be 
full of confidence? The past indicates the future. Abroad we have the 
example of France, both for imitation and for warning. Her people 
have set before us the great lesson of virtue—her Government of error. 

‘It cannot be denied, that for the last ten years, step after step has 
been won by the liberal party, and not one inch of ground anywhere 
lost. We have experienced no defeats—we have been stayed, indeed, 
but never thrust back ; and, despite of obstinate opposition, object after 
object has been attained. The Liberals struggled long for Catholic 
Emancipation. Catholic Emancipation was declared the destruction of 
Religion, the delivery of society to all the powers of evil, the unloosing 
of Anti-Christ and Satan. It was carried; and all the world perceived 
that the Liberals had been right. Nearly the same history applies to the 
Test Laws. The alteration of the Commercial System was demanded : 
the Economists were forthwith declared visionaries, and their doctrines 
were condemned, under the all-convincing description of ‘* new-fangled,”’ 
—one of the most potent phrases in the English language. With the 
success of the experiments came the late acknowledgment, that the 
economists were not such fools as the ignoramuses had thought them. 

‘ Reformers complained of the abuses, defects, and vices of the laws. 
“The law is perfection,” was the first defence ; and the objectors were 
denounced as false preachers of discontent, the inveterate enemies of all 
the excellences in our unrivalled institutions; and yet Law Reform is 
now the great business of the day; and judges claim, and merit praise, 
for their application to the purifying of the Augean stable. Thus again, 
after all, the Reformers were right. Lastly, we come to the grand 
question. 
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* Who were they who have for years past denounced the corruption of 
the Lower House, called for its re-constitution, and insisted on the 
people’s right to representation as the only security against the abuse of 
power? Radicals, clamourers without cause, it was said; men void of 
truth and justice, who slandered an institution as perfect as the wit of 
man could make it, and which, whatever theoretical flaws might be 
objected by visionaries, worked excellently well in practice. Two years 
ago the Honourable House declared, upon a division, that there was no 
rotten representation. Less than two months ago, a Minister fell because 
he offered the same impudent outrage to truth. Now, the vast majority 
of society, Whig, Tory, and Moderates, acknowledge the necessity of 
Parliamentary Reform. So again the Reformers, after all, were right. 
Two years back, when Sir Robert Peel uttered a scoff at the Ballot, the 
collective wisdom received it with shouts of applause. Six months ago, 
Mr. Brougham railed against secret voting at popular meetings, without 
provoking signs of displeasure or retort; but now the judgment of the 
country is for the Ballot. Men of all classes and denominations, not 
interested in the foul influences, are convinced that the protection of the 
voter is necessary to the freedom of the suffrage. So here again, it will 
soon be seen, that the Reformers were right, after all. Where are they 
yet said to be wrong? Only, we reply, upon the ground where the 
battles are not yet fought out. They are said to be wrong, or wicked, 
or mischievous, for demanding that the franchise shall be co-extensive 
with the education and property of the country, and descending to the 
people as information is spreading among them. They are said to be 
wrong for objecting to an expensive Church Establishment, and for 
thinking that the wealth of the Priesthood is not apostolic or conducive 
to religion. They are said to be wrong, or wicked, or mischievous, 
because they think it unjust, and impolitic, to cramp the industry of a 
nation by Corn Laws for the supposed advantage of the landed pro- 
prietors. They are said to be wrong, or disloyal, and seditious, for sup- 
posing that the dignity of the Crown can be maintained without extra- 
vagant ostentation, and that the conduct of the chief magistrate is a 
better security for it than his cost. 

‘They are said to be wrong, or to betray an ignorant impatience of 
taxation, for contending that it is the duty of a Government to raise the 
moral character of the people by knowledge, and that it is barbarous im- 
policy to place out of their reach, by stamp duties, the information which 
would teach them prudence and conduct. They are said to be wrong 
for arguing that it is cheaper and better to direct men with books, than 
to control them with bayonets, and that letters are more explanatory 
missives than bullets. 

‘Under these, and a very few other imputations of error, the Reform- 
ers may be cheered by reflecting that such opposition has been offered, 
for a season, to every measure (without any single exception) they have 
carried ; and in relation to those objects we have recited, as well as to 
those already won, it will be confessed, at no distant day, that, after all, 
the Radicals were right. 

‘We ask of our opponents to reflect on the many questions which the 
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voice of society, and the acts of the State, have determined in our favour ; 
and to consider whether it is not probable that we are as right, in the 
doctrines which remain unsettled, as in those now sanctioned and esta- 
blished ? Have they not as much cause for self-distrust as the Reform | 
ers have for confidence ? 

‘ Against what combined forces of sinister interest, custom and pre- 
judice, have the Liberals made their impressions, and achieved their 
victories, by the vast power of truth alone! To the conviction of society, 
and to nothing else, do we owe our proud successes.’—vol. ii. pp. 
78—83. 


This eloquent and impressive passage will afford an appro- 
priate transition to a few remarks which appear to us to be called 
for, as to the present political position of the Examiner, and 
the temporary, and in a great measure only apparent, separation 
which has taken place between Mr. Fonblanque, and that more 
active and vigorous section of the thorough reformers, of which he 
was for some years perhaps the most important, aad certainly 
the most conspicuous representative. 

We have delayed to the conclusion of our article, our observa- 
tions on this topic, because we were desirous of considering the 
writer of the Examiner in his permanent, rather than in what we 
cannot but regard as his temporary character. The position 
which Mr. Fonblanque has established for himself in the history 
of our time, as not only one of the most powerful but one of 
the most uncompromising asserters of the doctrines of enlightened 
radicalism, in season and out of season, through good and ill 
report, deserved that the tribute of admiration and gratitude 
which we have endeavoured to render, should be undisturbed b 
the intrusion of any of the differences of opinion which exist be- 
tween him and those whom we hope we may call his political 
friends, respecting the exigencies of the present moment, and 
the attitude which, at a single point in the varying course of pass- 
ing politics, it becomes the enlightened radicals to assume. We 
confess, however, it was an unpleasant surprise to us, that a writer 
who, in the judgment of most of those entertaining the same 
opinions, occasionally outran the bounds of justice and discretion 
in his onslaughts upon Lord Grey’s ministry, both collectively 
and individually, should depart still more widely from the same 
line in the contrary direction, when Lord Melbourne’s ministry 
are concerned. We did not expect that he would so soon fail 
behind those whom he formerly ran so far before. The change 
is not in them, it is in him. We acknowledge, as we have always 
acknowledged, that Lord Melbourne’s ministry is, in its spirit 
and general policy, several degrees in advance of Lord Grey’s ; 
and is entitled, against the Tories, to as much support from 
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radicals as can be reconciled with the unqualified and energetic 
pursuit of their separate objects as radicals. And we may appeal 
to the whole conduct of the active section of the radicals since the 
commencement of the session (honour be to them, they have given 
us rauch to appeal to) and ask whether any support consistent 
with this object has been denied? rather, whether it has not been 
afforded more conspicuously and zealously, as well as more power- 
fully, than at any former time? The conduct of the radicals in 
this respect has Tet to Mr. Fonblanque no subject of complaint ; 
but they have no small subject of complaint against him. They 
complain that while they have thought it incumbent on them to 
make the promulgation of their own principles their primary 
object, and support to the ministry altogether secondary to that ; 
he, on the contrary, has, almost from the first coming in of the 
present ministry in 1835, acted as if his first object was to sup- 
port and glorify the ministers, and the assertion of his own politi- 
cal doctrines only the second. 
To Mr. Fonblanque, our description of that part of his conduct 
which we complain of, will probably appear an over-statement, 
and we shall be sorry if it does not. ‘To many of those whose 
exertions have “most effectively served radical opinions, we know 
that it will appear an understatement. Whatever course of con- 
duct Mr. Fonblanque may think fit to adopt, that he is sincere 
in it there can be no manner of doubt, and as little in our minds 
of the unabated strength of his attachment to all the principles 
and all the political objects which he has hitherto pursued. Our 
difference with him is ona point of expediency, but it is on one 
of those points of expediency which involve principles. That it is 
possible to assert, when occasion arises, some of the most im- 
portant doctrines of radicalism, and yet to maintain a general 
tone of systematic subserviency to ministers, as fulsome and un- 
discriminating as that of the most sordid place-hunter or parasite, 
we have examples in many members of parliament, and in the 
Morning Chronicle. That Journal advocates the ballot and the 
repeal of the corn laws; but who knows, or who thinks of it, in 
any other light than that of a mere ministerial hack writer 
panegyrist? Far be it from our thoughts to insinuate the slightest 
vestige of a comparison between the Examiner and the Morning 
Chronicle. Mr. Fonblanque could not, if he would, and would 
not, if he could, be made a “ utensil” of by any ministry: he 
has compromised no principle; there is no opinion he ever held, 
which he does not at times continue to advocate ; nor does he spare 
individual members of the ministry, when they lay themselves 
open to radical attack. It is not any specific act, either of omission 
Vou. V.& XXVII. No, I. H 
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or commission, then, which we complain of, so much as a general 
lowering of the tone of political morality which formerly distin- 
guished the Examiner. He no longer studies tokeep a high standard 
of the duty of ministers and parliament perpetually in view, and to 
rebuke (with more or less severity, according to circumstances) 
every instance of deviation from it: he expends all his strength 
and his space in fighting for the ministers and their measures 
against the Tories (and occasionally against the radicals) : while 
the advocacy of those broader and bolder views, to the fearless pro- 
mulgation of which we owe that the Tories are not still in power, 
has become almost a subordinate feature in his Journal; and it is 
only his past reputation for radicalism which prevents him from 
being mistaken for a ministerialist with radical inclinations, rather 
than a radical who, without relaxing one iota in the pursuit of 
radical objects, consents to support the ministry. It was not thus 
that Mr. Fonblanque attained his proud eminence among English 
journalists ; it was not thus that the only newspaper writer with 
whom he can be compared, the unapproachable Armand Carrel, 
made himself, without a seat in the legislature or any public sta- 
tion beyond the editorship of his journal, the most powerful poli- 
tical leader of his age and country.* 

For us, in the way in which all radical battles have hitherto 
been fought and won, in that way we mean to persevere ; not with- 
holding, for the sake of any ministry or party, or from regard to 
the immediate fate of any party question, one particle of useful 
truth, for which we believe that in the present state of the public 
mind we can find audience. And as one of our chief examples 
and encouragements in this course is to be found in the past 
career of Mr. Fonblanque, so are we satisfied that we shall not 
long have to pursue it without his sympathy and assistance ; that 
the distance which, in appearance more than in reality, divides 
that portion of the thorough reformers whom this Review more 
especially represents, from him who was so long their decus et 
tutamen, will gradually diminish, and that before eighteen months 
have elapsed, the difference will have ceased to exist, except in 
memory. 


A. 





* We are happy to learn that a memoir of the life of this extraordinary man will 
shortly appear in Paris, from the accomplished pen of his friend M. Désiré Nisard. 
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Art. V. 
NOTIONS OF THE CLERGY ON CHURCH REFORM. 


1. The Bishop of Llandaff’s Charge in September, 1836. Pub- 
lished by request of the Clergy. London. Rivington. 1836. 


2. The Bishop of Exeter's Charge, delivered at his triennial 
Visitation in August, September, and October, 1836. London. 
Murray. 1836. 


3. The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, 
on the Ecclesiastical Commission. London. Longman. 
1836. 3rd Edition. 


4. Fundamental Reform of the Church Establishment. By a 
Clergyman. London. Shaw. 1836. 


LL these Works relate to the proposed Reform of the 
English Church Establishment ; and all are productions of 
Clergymen of that Church. The question of a Reform of the 
English Church has at length assumed. an appearance of sufficient 
proximity, to induce the parties interested in it to express their 
opinions on the various plans which have already been proposed, 
or which, in their opinion, it would be proper to propose. The 
more polemical of the High Church party have hastily and 
eagerly rushed into the arena of controversy, and dealt forth 
their denunciations against every interference with the abuses by 
which they profit. Quiet sinecurists have been startled from 
the somnolent enjoyment of ecclesiastical revenue, and compelled 
either to resist some threatened or fancied encroachment on their 
incomes or their ease, or forced by the expectations of their 
humble brethren to arouse themselves from their repose, and 
say a word in defence of their order. 

There are, perhaps, no two bishops alive who present in their 
own persons so remarkable a contrast of ecclesiastical quiescence 
and ecclesiastical turbulence, as the two whose charges it is now 
our duty to criticise. The Bishop of Llandaff has exhibited 
through life the qualification of the two highest characters which 
the Church of England claims for her clergy: even those whose 
visionary estimate of the qualities of a bishop he may have failed 
to reach, are ready to admit that he has adorned his clerical 
character by all the merits of the gentleman and the scholar. 
His rise to the highest rank and amplest endowments of his 
profession has been made through a long life of brilliant academi- 
cal distinctionand exertion, and more than usual academical utility: 
and in the tranquil enjoyment of his spiritual peerage, his epis- 
copal patronage, and his very lucrative Deanery of a Paul’s, 
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he possesses what the system of our Church has always taught 
us to consider as the fitting reward of a youth devoted to science 
and polite literature. In happier times his Lordship might 
probably have given the Upper House the benefit of his early 
acquirements in logic, and of his just views in that science of 
political economy, of which he has the merit of having been one 
of the earliest promoters, and in which a little instruction is much 
wanted by our hereditary legislators. But in a period, in which 
the merits of episcopal politicians are apt to be little appreci- 
ated, the Bishop of Llandaff has taken a wiser course in keeping 
yery much aloof from political contentions; and has acquired 
the merit of having done nothing to foment intolerance, and bring 
the Church into collision with public opinion. 

The present charge, it is true, is somewhat inconsistent with 
his character. Though gentlemanlike in style, it is somewhat 
violent in substance. "The circumstances, however, under which 
it was delivered, furnish some excuse for its apparent bad taste. 
The good Bishop has, it appears, from the outset of his discourse, 
been denied the opportunity of addressing his ‘ reverend brethren’ 
for three years. We cannot doubt that this must have been a 
severe trial for him, inasmuch as he informs his hearers that 
when he last addressed them, he had some misgivings as to the 
likelihood of his ever again doing so in the capacity of their 
Bishop. The reader will probably suppose that the late mortality 
on the Bench had impressed the Bishop with fears or hopes of 
being called away in the interim to another world, or a richer 
see. But the Bishop had more terrible apprehensions. It ap- 
pears that in September, 1833, one of the most tranquil periods 
within the memory of man, when no one else anticipated imme- 
diate change in anything but the weather, the Bishop expected 
‘an important change in the features of our National Church.’ 

‘It seemed doubtful whether I should ever again meet you as your 
diocesan, recognized by the state, and invested with authority derived 
from that source, as well as from the institution of our Saviour (!) and 
whether you would now assemble before me under no other sanction 
than that which, during the infancy of the visible Church, bound her 
members together, subject to the dominion, and often to the persecution 
of heathen governors.’ 


Who the heathen governors were, whose yoke the Bishop 
dreaded, it is difficult to conjecture. He cannot mean King 
William: and, it is hardly to be supposed that this is a sly hit at 
Charles James, who, according to the Reverend Sydney Smith, 
is preparing to establish, not only a pretty arbitrary dominion 
over the Church, but something also like a persecution of its 
members, But vague as the Bishop's terms appear to have been, 
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the anxiety produced by them must have been very harassing. 
The diocese, as Mr. Charles Lushington tells us, is the Bishop’s 
wife ; and we may conceive the anguish of an affectionate hus- 
band compelled to leave his beloved spouse in this precarious 
state for a space of three long years, during which, by some inex- 
plicable etiquette of episcopal matrimony, he has not been 
allowed the comfort of addressing a single word to her. Can we 
wonder that the Bishop, when freed from this heart-breaking 
constraint, indulges his beloved with the topics which most 
interest her, and treats her with a pretty strong dose of the Tory- 
ism in which she delights ? 

Leaving to the end of his discourse the “ far more sacred and 
important considerations, which belong to us as the stewards and 
ministers of our Lord’s spiritual kingdom,” the Bishop gives his 
rural auditors the news of the last Session. He passes in review 
the measures affecting the Church, which were brought before 
Parliament last year. First, he mourns over two, which were re- 
jected: and his estimate of their relative importance is rather 
singular. The Bill concerning the vital question of pluralities, 
and Clerical Residence, appears quite a secondary matter in his 
Lordship’s eyes to that famous Church Discipline Bill, against the 
arbitrary provisions of which so strong a feeling existed in the Com- 
mons, that, in spite of the sanction which it had previously received 
from the Lords, Ministers did not venture to attempt pushing it 
through the Lower House. Your mild and quiet men like power 
as much as their more stirring neighbours ; and this good Bishop 
seems to be animated by a strong desire to get the parsons fairly 
into his clutches. He strongly objects to “the forensic form of 
investigating charges against Clergymen,” and complains of the 
difficulty of procuring “ unexceptionable evidence” against them, 
and of their power of appealing from the first decision. He 
appears to have wanted a system, by which it is obvious that 
a Bishop would find no great difficulty in condemning Clergymen 
on evidence as exceptionable as he might desire. His idea of a 
fair tribunal is that of *the censure and control of lawful supe- 
riors,” (that is, leaving the matter to be decided by the Bishop,) 
“aided, if the case should so require, by chosen assistants,” (that 
is, two or three packed judges, to take off his Lordship’s respon- 
sibility in those cases in which he himself might not like to stand 
the brunt,) “unfettered by forms,” (that is, forms of law,) 
“guided, not by the letter, but by the spirit of law,” (to leave the 
amplest field for the doctrine of constructive criminality,) “ in- 
vested with large discretion.” And, as if even this mode of ad- 
ministering justice would not be sufficiently stringent, and give 
sufficient latitude to oppression, its efficacy was to be further in- 
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ereased by seerecy! “A provision for a private hearing seemed 
the best feature im the proposed measure.” It is true that the 
provision is for “a private hearing with consent of the accused 
party.” This condition would at first sight appear to give the 
aecused some chance of protection by the public eye. But the 
apparent option turns out to be delusive: for we are ‘told in the 
next breath that “a refusal to submit to such an arbitration 
would be almost conclusive evidence of guilt!” We wonder 
what the Welsh parsons thought of all this; for say anything 
— my Lord they could not. But we should like to know 
whether they really did share in the Bishop's regrets for this dis- 
appointment: whether they would have felt a corresponding de- 
light at finding their characters and fortunes dependent on the 
decision of a Bishop, supported in some cases by chosen assessors ; 
unfettered by forms; invested with all that latitude of procedure 
which is implied in “the spirit of law,” and all that latitude of 
punishment which lurks under “large discretion ;’ judging in 
secret; and subject to no appeal. One thing, by-the-by, was 
wanting at the time that this charge was delivered, to complete 
this idea of episcopal justice. The hearers of the Bishop of 
Llandaff could not have read the Bishop of London’s evidence in 
the late case of Gompertz v. Weston ; and could not have filled 
up the outlines of the proposed plan of secret and arbitrary 
jurisdietion with the fitting complement of the latter prelate’s 
theory of the advantages of anonymous denunciation. No cler- 
yman need dread any cruel exercise of power by the Bishop of 
landaff: but woe to the unhappy members of a profession 
which is to be subjected to the secret jurisdiction of a despot- 
prosecutor-judge, who thinks it his duty to encourage secret 
aceusation, and keep the name of the accuser, and the nature of 
the charge, alike secret from the miserable victim of his suspicion! 
Our respect for the Bishop of Llandaff induces us to believe that 
his sense of justice must have by this time opened his eyes to the 
monstrous oppressiveness of the procedure, of which his experience 
of some defects in the present law has induced him to give a 
hasty approval. The Ecclesiastical law appears in this respect 
to have the common faults of our law ; especially its dilatoriness. 
These ought to be removed in the case not only of Ecclesiastical, 
but of all offenders. But the necessity of providing for a speedy 
trial 1s no argument for an unfair trial: abolish the useless and 
mischievous technicalities of law, but protect the parson as well 
as others by the rules and forms which are essential for the protec- 
tion of innocence. 
That the Bishop should make comparatively light of the pre- 
posed provisions against pluralities, is most satisfactorily explained 
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by the,very ingenious theory which his Lordship seems to have 
formed respecting the real working of the present system. Livings, 
according to his Lordship, are unfortunately of very unequal 
values : the incomes moreover bear no relation to the duties to be 
performed: and hence we see large parishes furnishing very in- 
adequate remuneration for their hard-working pastors, and the 
incumbent of many a very small parish largely paid for doing 
very little. As the rights of private patronage prevent the Legis- 
lature from equalizing these livings, the system of pluralities and 
non-residence luckily furnishes the Bishop with the power of 
attaining the desired end. For no sooner does a Bishop see a 
hard-working parson wearing himself to a skeleton by his exer- 
tions in the care of several thousand souls, and getting withal not 
enough from his living to keep a decent quantity of flesh on his 
bones, than straightway he goes up to him and says, “Good 
friend, it is not meet that you should work so hard and get so 
little. The labourer is worthy of his hire. I have therefore the 
satisfaction of presenting you with the valuable rectory of Much- 
Tithe cum No-Work, which you shall have in preference to my 
son-in-law and my nephew, who are both looking out for it.” Un- 
fortunately the Bishop has no corresponding power in the converse 
case. When he sees a gentlemanly young man quartered on a 
rich family living, and finding so little to employ him in the way 
of his own business, that he is positively obliged fo busy him- 
self in destroying hares and partridges for fear the devil should 
catch him idle and set him to work of his own, the Bishop has un- 
happily no power of completing the equalizing process by pre- 
senting the well-paid sinecurist with the laborious duties of one 
of those districts of destitute souls, of which we have of late 
heard so much. Besides, the Bishop can only answer for Bishops. 
The Chapters, he seems to think, distribute their patronage on the 
same principle: in which case he does not satisfactorily account 
for his having been for taking it away from them. Lay patrons 
ought to do the same: so it is to be hoped that they do. And 
on these suppositions, instead of attempting to remove pluralities 
and non-residenee, as a disgrace and injury to the Church, we 
ought in fact to cherish them as our only means of practical 
Church Reform. __ 

We certainly would not venture fo contradict the Bishop’s as- 
sertion as to the principle on which Bishops distribute their 
patronage, with the sole view of obviating, by judicious plurali- 
ties, the evils of an unequal distribution of church property, on 
any less than prebendal authority. But the Reverend Preben- 
dary Sydney Smith, who is behind the curtain himself, holds 
that Bishops sometimes present to livings on a perfectly different 
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principle. We will not quote all that he says about sons, and 
sons-in-law, and Nepotism: but the case of the Arethusa is ad- 
mirably in point. 


‘The first of three Bishops whom I remember was a man of careless 
easy temper; and how patronage went in those early days, may be 
conjectured by the following letters, which are not his, but serve to 
illustrate a system. 


“ THE BISHOP TO LORD A . 
“ My Dear Lorp, 
“I have noticed with great pleasure the behaviour of your 
Lordship’s second son, and am most happy to have it in my power to 
offer to him the living of * * * He will find it of considerable 
value ; and there is, I understand, a very good house upon it, &c. &c.” 
‘ This is to confer a living upon a man of real merit out of the family ; 
into which family, apparently sacrificed to the public good, the living is 
brought back by the second letter :— 


“THE SAME TO THE SAME, A YEAR AFTER. 
* My Dear Lorp, 

“Will you excuse the liberty I take in soliciting promotion 
for my grandson? He is an officer of great skill and gallantry, and 
can bring the most ample testimonials from some of the best men 
in the profession: the Arethusa frigate is, I understand, about to be 
commissioned ; and if, &c. &c.” 


‘ Now I am not saying that hundreds of Prebendaries have not com- 
mitted such enormous and stupendous crimes as this (a declaration 
which will fill the Whig Cabinet with horror) ; all that I mean to con- 
tend for is, that such is the practice of Bishops quite as much as it is 
of inferior Patrons. 

‘The second Bishop was a decided enemy of Calvinistical doctrines ; 
and no Clergyman so tainted had the slightest chance of preferment in 
his diocese. 

‘The third Bishop could endure no man whose principles were not 
strictly Calvinistic, and who did not give to the Articles that kind of 
interpretation. Now here were a great mass of Clergy naturally alive 
to the emoluments of their profession, and not knowing which way to 
look or stir, because they depended so entirely upon the will of one per- 
son. Not otherwise is it with a very Whig Bishop, or a very Tory 
Bishop : but the very worst case is that of a superannuated Bishop ; 
here the preferment is given away, and must be given away, by wives 
and daughters, or by sons, or by butlers, perhaps, and valets, and the 
poor dying Patron’s paralytic hand is guided to the signature of papers, 
the contents of which he is utterly unable to comprehend. In all such 
cases as these, the superiority of Bishops as Patrons will not assist that 
violence which the Commissioners have committed upon the patronage 
of Cathedrals. 

‘I never heard that Cathedrals had sold the patronage of their pre- 
ferment ; such a practice, however, is not quite unknown among the 
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higher orders of the Church.’—Rev. Sydney Smith’s Letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton, pp. 23—25. 

Of the laws which actually passed last Session, the Bishop of 
Llandaff speaks with great propriety. His remarks on the Re- 
o<— of Births and Deaths are dictated by perfect good sense. 

e objects, it is true, to the not requiring the sanction of religion 
as in all cases essential to the matrimonial contract. He does 
not, however, like his brother of Exeter, make this omission a 
pretext for foul-mouthed scurrility against the Legislature and the 
Dissenters. On the contrary, he states, that he does “ not appre- 
hend much actual evil” from it. “The slightest sense of religion, 
and the common decencies of life, are a sufficient guarantee 
against the abuse of this laxity in our legislation: and it surely 
is not a matter of just complaint that parties, who entertain con- 
scientious objections to our Church service, should be allowed to 
ratify the contract before God according to their own religious 
persuasion.” 

The Bishop of Llandaff also fortunately differs from the 
Bishop ‘of Exeter in his advice to his Clergy respecting Tithe 
Commutation. Instead of exhortiig them to drive the hardest 
bargains possible, he “ trusts that every facility will be given by the 
Clergy to a voluntary and amicable adjustment.” 

Wherever the Bishop of Llandaff is sensible and just, we have 
observed that he expresses himself, in manner and substance, in 
direct opposition to Bishop Philpotts. It is, therefore, with pe- 
culiar regret that we observe, that to one of the most odious senti- 
ments of that Bishop he subscribes his entire assent ; nay, that 
he so far identifies himself with the other’s scurrility, as actually 
to express such “ entire concurrence” in some of his charges 
against the Catholics on this score, as would at first sight almost 
make one suppose that the decent Bishop agrees with the other, 
even in his notorious and odious imputation of perjury to the 
Catholic Clergy. The subject of the Catholic Oath is one which 
we have no time, nor much inclination, to discuss. The Bishops, 
and their confederate bigots the members for the Universities, 
will labour in vain to persuade the public that any oath imposed 
by the law can be supposed to fetter the representative in the dis- 
charge of his duty to his constituents, or impose shackles on the 
power or will of the legislator. But we are not going to answer 
abuse by argument. We beg to meet the Bishop by pointing out 
to him the fact tha. he is exposed to exactly similar abuse. If the 
Bishop insists that O’Connell’s vote on the Appropriation Clause 
is a violation of the oath which he has taken as a preliminary to 
taking his seat, the Deans and Chapters accuse the Bishops of 
violating an exactly similar oath, which they took as a necessary 
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preliminary to getting possession of their sees. The Bishop, in 
his horror of the universal perjury of the Catholic members of 
the House of Commons, finds one matter of consolation (so dear 
to Bishops are the souls of Lords!) in the remarkable fact that 
“the character of the Peerage has not yet in a single instance 
been debased by this impious and detestable doctrine.” The 
poor Deans and Chapters find no such topic of comfort ; for they 
bring the charge of perjury against every Spiritual Peer who sat on 
the Church Commission ; who, like the Bishop of Llandaff, pro- 
moted the designs of that Commission on the property of the 
Cathedral bodies, by evidence delivered before that Commission ; 
and who lent the project the least aid in the House of Lords. 

For fear that this charge may sound offensive in lay language, 
we will quote the ecclesiastical terms in which Prebendary Smith 
couches it. 


‘ There is an awkward passage in the memorial of the Church of Can- 
terbury, which deserves some consideration from him to whom it is di- 
rected. The Archbishop of Canterbury, at his consecration, takes a 
solemn oath that he will maintain the rights and liberties of the Church 
of Canterbury ; as Chairman, however, of the New Commission, he 
seizes the patronage of that Church, takes two-thirds of its revenues, 
and abolishes two-thirds of its members. That there is an answer to 
this I am very willing to believe, but I cannot at present find out what 
it is; and this attack upon the revenues and members of Cauterbury, is 
not obedience to an Act of Parliament, but the very Act of Parliament 
which takes away is recommended, drawn up, and signed, by the person 
who has sworn he will never take away ; and this little apparent incon- 
sistency is not confined to the Archbishop of Canterbury, but is shared 
equally by all the Bishop-Commissioners, who have all (unless I am 
grievously mistaken) taken similar oaths for the preservation of their 
respective Chapters. It would be more easy to see our way out of this 
little embarrassment, if some of the embarrassed had not, unfortunately, 
in the parliamentary debates on the Catholic Question, laid the greatest 
stress upon the King’s oath, applauded the sanctity of the monarch to 
the skies, rejected all comments, called for the oath in its plain meaning, 
and attributed the safety of the English Church to the solemn vow made 
by the King at the altar, to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the other Bishops. I should be very sorry if this were not placed 
on a clear footing, as fools will be imputing to our Church the pia et 
reliqiosa Calliditas, which is so commonly brought against the Catho- 
lics. 

Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibee, putavi 

Stultus ego huic nostra similem. 
The words of Henry VIII., in endowing the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
are thus given in the translation :—“ We therefore, dedicating the afore- 
said close, site, circle, and precinct, to the honour and glory of the holy 
and undivided Trinity,—Father, Son, and Hely Spirit, have decreed 
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that a certain Cathedral and Metropolitan Church, with one Dean 
Presbyter, and twelve Prebendaries Presbyters; these verily and for 
ever to serve Almighty God shall be created, set up, settled, and esta- 
blished ; and the same aforesaid Cathedral and Metropolitan Church, 
with one Dean Presbyter, and twelve Prebendaries Presbyters, with 
other Ministers necessary to Divine worship, by the tenor of these pre- 
sents in reality, and plenitude of force, we do create, set up, settle, and 
establish, and do command to be established and to be in perpetuity, 
and inviolably maintained and upheld by these presents.” And this is 
the Church, the rights and liberties of which the Archbishop at his con- 
secration swears to maintain. Nothing can be more ill-natured among 
politicians, than to look back into Hansard’s debates, to see what has 
been said by particular men upon particular occasions, and to contrast 
such speeches with present opinions—and therefore I forbear to intro- 
duce some inviting passages upon taking oaths in their plain and obvious 
sense, both in debates on the Catholic Question, and upon that fatal and 
Mezentian oath which binds the Irish to the English Church.’ 


Passing from this little unseemly outbreak of a conventional 
bigotry, wholly out of keeping with the Bishop’s usual style and 
character, we are delighted by observing that there is little in the 
remainder of his charge to which we can object. Of the decorous 
and rational advice to his Clergy respeeting the discharge of their 
religious duties, with which he concludes, we cannot but highly 
approve. The part immediately preceding it, refers to some legis- 
lative questions more immediately affecting the local interests of 
his own diocese. We should be inclined to think that the Bishop 
had thrown away some very sound logic in demonstrating that it 
is not necessary for Welsh Bishops to be aequainted with that 
horrible collection of eacophonies, which the Welsh call their 
language, were we not eompelled to admit that such arguments 
cannot be considered superfluous after that ridiculous vote, by 
which a majority of the members, who happened to be present 
one evening in the House of Commons last Session, actually voted 
this preposterous absurdity. We suppose we must agree with the 
Bishop, that parsons who have got Welsh livings by their pro- 
ficiency in Welsh, ought to keep up their Welsh : that whereas the 
Welsh sometimes complain of not understanding the English ser- 
vice, the English with much more justice complain of being 
preached to in Welsh. But most entirely do we agree with him 
in his remark, that the embarrassment thus caused in religious 
matters “ought to operate as a warning against the encourage- 
ment of a provincial language different from that of the country 
= large, and against attempts to revive it where it is falling into 

We must, however, before leaving the Bishop, remark on one 
other piece of injustice which momentary irritation, or the sup- 
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sed duty of attacking all advocates of Church Reform, seems to 
ome elicited from him. This is, his querulous complaint of what 
he calls the “ querulous objection that Bishops reside during a 
part of the year in the metropolis ; whereas, ~ these objectors, 
they ought to be constantly in their diocese.” ‘The Bishop, find- 
ing it rather hard to answer this objection, sets to in good church- 
man-like fashion to disparage those from whom it proceeds. “ It 
is notorious,” he tells us, “ that those who are loudest in this com- 
plaint have little or no regard for the Establishment.” This is 
hard on Mr. Baptist Noel, and other sincere, wmonge not High 
Churchmen: but it is not only hard, but palpably erroneous. 
Those who do not care for the Establishment, care mighty little 
where the Bishops reside : those who are hostile to it like to see 
the Bishops nowhere so much as in the House of Lords. “ All 
experienced and reflecting men, who sincerely wish prosperity to 
our Sion, are well aware that the time spent by a Bishop near the 
seat of government, where all institutions connected with the 
National Church transact their business, is most useful to his dio- 
cese.” Useful to himself it may be, but how useful to the diocese? 
If a Bishop has a poor see, and desires to have a larger and richer 
field for the exercise of his episcopal usefulness, no doubt it is 
desirable that he should be near the seat of government, where the 
eu scramble for translation goes on. We do not accuse the 

ishop of Llandaff of such motives. A translation which would 
only remove him from the rich Deanery of St. Paul’s, and the ease 
of his distant Bishopric, cannot in any point of view be desirable. 
But we must say, that the Bishop-Dean is hardly an unexception- 
able evidence on this point. At any rate, we cannot but think 
that it is necessary to have had the peculiar “experience” of the 
charms of the Metropolitan Deanery,—to have “ reflected” on the 
matter, in the Dean’s snug old house in St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
see how destructive it would be of the “ prosperity of our Sion,” 
to relegate the Bishops into dull country towns during the London 
season. 

We now come to the Charge of the Bishop of Exeter. With 
the character of this work the public is already in some measure 
familiar. When the Ministerial Leader of the House of Com- 
mons wished to exhibit a specimen of outrageous libel on the 
representatives of the people, he could find none more calculated 
to excite universal reprobation than the Charge of this Christian 
Prelate to his Clergy. The passage quoted by Lord John Rus- 
sell excited universal disgust: but our readers will find, if they 
should, under our advice, read this charge, that the passage se- 
lected was no unfair specimen of the entire discourse, but, in fact, 
gives an adequate showing of the tone and feelings with which 
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Bishop Philpotts harangues the Clergy of the west. The whole is 
in perfect keeping with itself, and with the character of its author. 
It is just what we may expect from a man who has risen from an 
originally mean position to a very high station in his Church, by 
serving the purposes of any powerful superiors, who might desire 
to use a Churchman as an instrument. Not that we deny that 
the talents and activity of Dr. Philpotts have mainly contributed 
to his rise. No one can deny that he has the vigour, the audacity, 
and just the kind of ability, that qualify a man to be the thorough- 
going pamphleteer of a party: it is only a subject of grievous 
lamentation and reproach that such qualities should enable a 
man to reach a very high and trusted station in the National 
Church. Throughout a busy life the activity of his mind seems 
never to have found an object in the studies which form the 
proper business, or in those which are reckoned the decorous em- 
ployments of a Clergyman. ‘The truths of religion have never 
been spread by his zeal: the difficulties of theology have in no 
instance heen solved by his learned labours: no science has been 
enlarged by his acuteness: and literature owes nothing to him, 
and has in turn exercised no influence upon him. Politics have 
been his sole care: politics have been, in fact, his real business— 
the vulgar politics of the day, and of a party. From these 
troubled and muddy waters he has fished out every successive 
preferment. His first preferment, in Durham, was the reward of 
his pamphleteering against the Edinburgh Review : his Deanery 
was got by his writings against Catholic Emancipation : his 
Bishopric is said to have been earned by a prudent silence on that 
subject, when the chiefs of his party found it necessary to change 
their policy : and it is supposed that, since that period, he has 
been toiling in the field of political strife, opposing Reform, tra- 
ducing political adversaries, and giving utterance to the monstrous 
ealumnies which the more decorous of the party think it wiser to 
countenance than to pronounce—in order that the next Tory 
Ministry may find it necessary to reward his political services by 
raising him to a richer diocese, or even to the highest station of 
the English Church. We may be allowed to surmise that no 
promotion would be regarded with greater satisfaction by those 
who desire a great change in our Ecclesiastical Establishment : no 
man has laboured more assiduously to force on the public mind the 
necessity of Church Reform: and it cannot be doubted that his 
possession of Archiepiscopal dignity and power would very speedily 
bring all decent men to be of one mind on this matter. 

This charge is one of what Lord Durham called the Bishop's 
‘ pots of 293 Pera. slang,’ which he occasionally empties on 


the heads of his political opponents, to the great delight and edi- 
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fication of his party. Of two-and-forty pages, about six are 
devoted to rather a strange enumeration of the most important 
religious duties of the Clergy, on which we shall have occasion to 
comment hereafter: the remainder consists entirely of comments 
on the party politics of the day, couched in the ordinary language 
and expressing the ordinary sentiments of the violent Tory news- 
papers. The charge is a violent party pamphlet spoken in a 
church : a glorification not of God but of the Tories : an onslaught 
not on the devil but on the present Ministry: a blast on the 
unmusical trumpet of theological and political hatred. 

To refute the unmeaning and virulent abuse contained in this 
pamphlet, would be a waste of time; to expose the fallacies and 
misrepresentations in which it abounds, would be to remove but 
an insignificant portion of the cognate rubbish which the Tory 
press is every day heaping on the public mind. The Bishop's 
writings have no more weight with thinking men, no more credit 
for honesty of statement or rectitude of political purpose, than 
the Times or the Standard ; and very much less circulation than 
those papers. And as the falsehood which he insinuates, and the 
sophism which he inculcates, are sure, if refuted to-day, to be 
reproduced in some rather more plausible shape in the next 
number of those and other Tory periodicals, it is useless to select 
from a large swarm of these bush-fighting antagonists, one, who 
is by no means the most formidable of the body, and whose dis- 
comfiture would in no wise put the rest to flight. Our purpose is 
to direct attention to what the Bishop says, leaving to every man’s 
own good taste to detect all that is disgusting in his style and his 
sentiments. We wish our readers to mark what are the topics on 
which a Christian prelate thinks it most important to counsel his 
clergy; what is the line of conduct which he advises pastors to 
adopt towards their flocks ; and what the language in which this 
advice is given. Let them not forget that the passages which we 
shall quote are not to be found in an ordinary pamphlet of an 
anonymous or obscure political partisan; but that they flowed 
from the lips of a Christian Bishop,—addressing a Christian 
clergy,—in church,—and on the only occasion on which, durin 
a period of six years, he has an opportunity of personally an 
publicly exhorting them. 

The passage quoted by Lord John Russell is probably, after all, 
that which surpasses the remainder of the charge in virulence and 
coarseness. Lord Morpeth’s Irish Church Bill is a measure on 
which Churchmen and Tories think themselves licensed to speak 
with more than their usual disregard of truth, charity, and 
decency ; the Bishop accordingly commences by designating it as 
a measure, ‘in plain English, tor seizing on the revenues of the 
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Protestant Church in Ireland, and applying them to some unde- 
fined purpose of teaching morality without religion, and religion 
without a creed.’ 

The phrase ‘ Plain English’ is one, which we have generally 
found used as synonymous with gross exaggeration both of matter 
and manner; and when a man states that he is going to use 
‘plain English,’ you may commonly look out for a gross mis- 
statement expressed in very coarse terms. The Bishop's ‘plain 
English’ admits of no nice distinctions: so he must use terms, 
which imply a proposal to seize the whole revenues of the Irish 
Church, in describing a measure, which its leading opponents 
took great pains to prove would not in fact affect a single shilling 
of them for the next half century. But what was the ‘undefined 
purpose’ to which the portion taken was to be applied? The 
purpose was very definite; it was that of supporting the schools 
established by Lord Stanley. This of course the Bishop had in 
view, when he talked of ‘morality without religion, and religion 
without a creed ;’ an expression which we might treat with the 
disregard which it is allowable to entertain for pamphleteering 
antitheses, were we not entitled to expect truth even from an 
antithesis, when it is uttered ina Church. But this antithesis is 
not only not true, but has unluckily a common fault of that figure 
of speech ; for it cannot be true,—it involves its own contradic- 
tion. If Lord Stanley’s schools teach ‘ morality without religion,’ 
then they do not teach religion at all, and consequently do not 
teach a ‘religion without a creed.’ If they teach this ‘ religion 
without a creed,’ they do teach some religion, and so do not teach 
‘morality without religion. But we suppose the Bishop means 
to represent the religious teaching in these schools as wholly 
inadequate, because it is as he terms it, ‘ without a creed.’ Now 
what is the real meaning of this attempt to represent the religious 
teaching adopted in these schools, as of this preposterous nature ? 
The Catholics and Protestants have (as far as their importance is 
concerned) about nine out of ten of the same points of belief. On 
the rest they differ, In the Irish schools it has been very wisely 
determined to instruct the children only on those doctrines on 
which both sects agree. The religious teaching therefore is not 
at the worst without a creed; but merely without some portions 
of each creed. But the Bishop may fairly call these portions the 
whole creed. His idea of a creed appears to be something which 
others disbelieve ; and the only points which he considers essential, 
are those on which he may hate the greatest number of his 
fellow-creatures for disagreeing with him. 

He then proceeds to congratulate the Clergy :— 


* That the cause of true religion has not been there abandoned ; that 
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those moderate funds (for such they have been proved to be) which the 
piety and wisdom of former ages have provided for the maintenance, 
and the extension, of a pure faith throughout Ireland, have not become 
the prey of a perfidious faction, which could not have acquired the 
powers of mischief, which, unhappily, they possess and exercise, but by 
entering into engagements, and binding themselves by pledges, which 
Englishmen and Protestants would deem it impossible for any who call 
themselves Christians to dare to violate.’ 


Catholics are here first presented to us as “a_perfidious 
faction ;” and, after the expression of a decent regret for the 
passing of the Catholic Relief Act, an odious attempt is made 
to overwhelm them with national as well as sectarian prejudices, 
by the allusion to “ Englishmen and Protestants.” 

‘*In the discussion of the measure in . Parliament,” he pro- 
ceeds to say—and we shall give the whole of the context, how- 
ever we may intersperse our own comments—‘I felt it my duty 
to rest my resistance to it on this point—to denounce as treachery 
aggravated by perjury such an exercise of rights acquired under 
an oath, ‘ not to weaken or disturb the Protestant religion.’ ” 

A sense of duty is the common apology for very absurd or 
very wicked conduct; here it is a pretext for advancing a most 
illogical argument. We have no doubt that the Bishop felt it 
his duty to denounce and to use bad language: this is a duty to 
which he seems to feel acutely alive, and which he discharges with 
exemplary punctuality and frequency. But how came he to feel 
it to be his duty to rest his opposition to a measure on the mis- 
conduct of some of its advocates? But this too is a duty which 
the Tories always discharge most scrupulously. ‘They seem to 
feel most strongly the propriety of always resting their case on 
irrelevant and personal considerations. 

But a charge of “treachery aggravated by perjury” is rather 
a serious one. Let us see how it is supported by a man who 
advances it from the Bishop’s throne. 


* In truth, when we call to mind the solemn and oft-repeated protest- 
ations made by the Roman Catholics and by their friends for them,—of 
the sense in which they took that oath, and of the awful obligation 
imposed by it upon their conscience,—and then advert to the certain 
consequences of the proposed Bill (if it had passed), as avowed:by its 
chief adviser,—that it would prove a serious discouragement, a heavy 
blow to the Protestant religion, and a triumph to its enemies; but that 
it was a measure which the augmented force of the Roman Catholics, 
and their unmitigable hostility to that religion had rendered necessary : 
—when we call to mind, that such was the nature of the measure, such 
the argument by which it was enforced, I know not in what milder 
terms the indignation of an honest mind can be expressed, than by 
characterizing the conduct of those who demanded it as treachery 
aggravated by perjury.’ 
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Putting by the whole question of the force and interpretation 
of the oath in binding the vote of a member of the Legislature, 
let us see how the Bishop proves that the vote on this measure 
was calculated to ‘ weaken or disturb the Protestant religion.” 
He advances no proof at all. He has recourse to one of the 
vulgarest devices of his party, and rakes up an incautious phrase 
imputed to Lord Melbourne, which the joint voices of the Tory 
newspapers have been dinning in our ears during the last year 
and half; misrepresents that, and then argues upon the supposi- 
tion that every man who voted with Lord Melbourne must have 
designed the consequences which Lord Melbourne is alleged to 
have stated that he foresaw. Now it is well for Tory newspapers 
to misrepresent speeches in this way: but from a Bishop ad- 
dressing his Clergy a little more appearance of fairness might 
reasonably be expected. What Lord Melbourne really said was, 
that this effect would be produced “ in the first instance,” and 
would last “for a certain time.” He did not, as the above pas- 
sage would lead us to infer, attribute this to the unmitigable 
hostility of the Catholics to the Church: this is the Bishop’s im- 
putation gratuitously put into Lord Melbourne’s mouth. Lord 
Melbourne said that he regretted the necessity of submitting to 
this temporary evil; but he and every other support. of the 
measure grounded his support of it on the future good effects 
likely to result from it tothe Church. The best friend of an in- 
stitution may admit that he inflicts on it a temporary suffering for 
the purpose of securing its prosperity hereafter. But even if the 
Bishop had been fair towards Lord Melbourne, he would have 
equally failed to prove his case against the Catholics. A charge 
of “treachery aggravated by perjury” is brought against par- 
ticular persons on the ground of their doing something which 
another person once stated would have an injurious effect, and 
which he is said to have attributed to certain feelings, which it 
is inferred that he ascribed to these persons. This is a precious 
instance of Episcopal fairness and logic: and God help the poor 
parsons who are proposed to be subjected by private trial to 
Judges who condemn on such grounds! 

The Bishop then goes on to assure his auditors that he will 
persist in his odious course, and act as ill again on the first 
occasion presented to him. 


‘ No obloquy—however it may be attempted to heap obloquy on all 
who thus feel and thus proclaim their feeling—no violence of invective, 
from whatever quarter, and in whatever place, high or low, it may be 
uttered,—shall deter me from giving expression to similar indignation, 
so often as it shall be called forth by similar perfidy, exhibited in such 
a cause.” 

Von, V. & XXVII. No, I. I 
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No invective will ever be heaped on the Bishop for any mis- 
takes he may make, in seeking for the mildest terms 
presented by a language, which he understands so imperfectly 
as that of honest minds. But the scorn of mankind will probably 
restrain him from often indulging in ‘similar indignation’ at 
falsehood. Men in general do not attach so superstitious a re- 
verence to the ceremony of an oath as Dr. Phillpotts does: 
falsehood is almost equally odious whether uttered on oath or 
otherwise: a misrepresentation of facts, relating to the Irish 
schools, will generally be regarded as a more flagrant perfidy 
than the adoption of even an erroneous construction of an oath 
in reference to the Irish Church. Since the delivery of this 
charge we have had another batch of the Bishop’s facts, and_we 
have had the Archbishop of Dublin’s exposure of them. We 
have heard that the Bishop’s candour, and literal respect for 
oaths, have been displayed even since that period; and that it 
has been found necessary by a witness to remind his Lordship, 
that while he himself was labouring under the restraint of 
delivering his facts and logic upon oath, his questioner used to 
the utmost the license afforded by not being similarly fettered with 
respect to either. 

Perhaps, however, this is not the really worst, though it is the 
most offensive portion of the charge: and the mischievous 
advice to his clergy respecting the commutation of tithes may be 
regarded as even more deserving of censure. 


‘I shall not be deterred by the chance of uncandid misrepresen- 
tations of my words, from reminding you, that in these commutations 
you will be acting not merely for yourselves, but as trustees; and 
that on the faithfulness of each of you to his trust will depend the 
permanent endowment of the Church in his own particular parish— 
its temporal means of spiritual usefulness through all future generations. 
Unhappily, the facts to which I have already referred prove that this 
act, even under the fair execution of it, must inflict a heavy loss on 
your successors, and, in them, on the Church at large. No conscien- 
tious man among you, therefore, will feel himself at liberty to aggravate 
this necessary loss by consulting for hisown ease, or by yielding to 
feelings in themselves amiable,—gratitude, for instance, to his patron, 
or a desire to conciliate the favour of his neighbours. No conscien- 
tious man, in short, will omit to bring forward every consideration 
which may justly be expected to raise the amount of compensation. 
For this compensation must, at the best, be very inadequate, taking 
into account the great advantage given to landlords, by releasing 
them from all obligation in respect to future improvement, however 
accruing.’ 

‘In plain English’ the parsons are admonished to drive as 
hard bargains as they can hope to enforce. It is said that this 
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truly pastoral advice has not failed to produce its intended effect ; 
and that the Bishop has had the happiness of doing much to 
render an Act of the last Session, which his House did not reject, 
inoperative in some parts of his diocese. 

The Bishop’s comments on the Dissenters’ Bill, which passed in 
the last Session, we propose to quote at full length. But to 
comment on all that is odious in this statement is not in our 
power; and we must trust to italics to point out to the reader 
the passages which appear to us to indicate the worst spirit. 


* The former is become comparatively harmless, since the wnchristian 
provision, originally introduced into the Bill, for the naming the child 
before baptism, has been withdrawn. The other Act, I grieve to say, 
contains matter which, but a few years ago, it would have been deemed 
impossible to induce a British legislature to place in the statute book, 
and which hardly any sane person would then have had the hardihood 
even to propose. I say nothing of the provision for guarding against 
clandestine matrimony ; though we can hardly believe that such pro- 
visions were seriously designed for such a purpose ; but I dwell not 
on them,—for they relate to a matter which belongs to the State rather 
than to the Church, and, as such, is not especially connected with the 
occasion on which we are here assembled. But I refer to the clauses 
relating to all marriages which shall not actually be celebrated within 
the walls of a church—marriages which, be it remembered, may here- 
after be contracted by a// persons whomsoever, by churchmen as well 
as by dissenters. No distinction is expressed—none is necessarily im- 
plied. The very name of dissenters is cautiously excluded from the 
Act: its object as announced in the preamble, is not to give relief’ to 
dissenters, (that, it seems, would derogate from the dignity of dissent,) 
but to amend the law of marriages in England ; and the effect of this 
amendment of our marriage law is as follows:—All may now marry 
with equal validity, and with equal favour in the eye of the law, whether 
they solemnise their marriage in the house of God, or in the office of 
the clerks of the guardians of the poor :—whether they call God to 
witness their plighted faith, or own no higher sanction than the pre- 
sence of one of the lowest public functionaries known to the State. 
Matrimony itself is degraded, so far as the act of a mortal legislature 
can degrade it, from a holy ordinance of God, to a simple contract be- 
tween two human beings, beginning and ending with their own bare 
agreement. 

“It was proposed, as an expedient which might satisfy the views of 
all parties, that the State, leaving the marriage law unaltered, so far as 
it respects members of the Church, should allow all persons who are 
not of the Church to contract matrimony in whatsoever manner their 
consciences might approve, provided it were done in their places of 
divine worship, and attested by the subscription of the parties, and of 
the registrar. But this was objected to, for a reason which will not 
readily occur to men of plain understanding—though, unhappily, 
through that bane of our times, a spurious political captions. it 
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was adopted, or yielded to, by some from whom better things might 
have been expected. The reason was as follows. It seems that there 
are some persons whose conscience is so very tender, that it would be 
wounded by going to any place of divine worship, at least for the 
purpose of marriage; and in deference to the scruples of these very 
refined spirits, it was deemed (or siatesmen were found who professed 
to deem it) only just and proper to set at nought all the conscientious 
objections of all those homelier minds, which could not but be shocked 
by witnessing such an outrage on an institution which has always 
hitherto, in this country, been regarded as sacred. I say, always 
hitherto; for even in the days of the Great Rebellion, when there was 
no king in our Israel, and when we know, from the writings and ex- 
ample of Milton, that very loose notions prevailed ofthe binding 
nature of the matrimonial contract, still a religious form was, even then, 
scrupulously preserved. Englishmen, in short, were never, before this 
year, invited to enter into matrimony with as little solemnity, as if they 
were engaging in some partnership in trade, or bargain of convenience. 
Even now, be it our consolation to think better of the people of this 
land than their rulers appear to think. The feelings and principles 
of Englishmen (let us humbly thank God for it!) are not yet brought 
down so low, as this degrading and corrupting law would seem to 
contemplate. ‘They will spurn the boon thus thrust upon them. All 
honest persons, certainly all honest women, will avail themselves 
of the option which is yet left to them, and will adhere to the religious 
rite. 

The succeeding diatribe against the Ecclesiastical Commission 
we should advise our readers to skip, inasmuch as they will find 
all the strong portions which it contains expressed with wit, 
good humour, and argumentative force in the pamphlet of Mr. 
Sydney Smith. The Bishop appears to have as great a dislike 
to being ‘ absorbed’ by the Commission, as the Prebendary has to 
being absorbed by a Bishop: nor does he seem at all inclined 
to submit to the domination of Charles James of London over the 
Church. Neither the Bishop of Exeter nor Mr. Sydney Smith 
appear to us to exaggerate the importance of the effect likely to 
be produced on the constitution of the Church of England by the 
establishment of this Commission. The Bishop of London 
would, we think with Mr. Smith, be the Commission for some 
time; and we pity the poor parsons the life they would lead 
under the rod of the pedagogue-prelate, armed with powers greater 
than ever a Head of the Church has wielded since Henry the 
Eighth, and using them with his own deplorable activity. If the 
Church Establishmert shall (which we much doubt) survive the 
odium of such a reign, we suspect with the Bishop of Exeter that 
the powers of the Commission would pass into the hands of the 
minister of the day; a result which we contemplate with very 
different feelings from those which the prospect appears to excite 
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in the Bishop of Exeter. If this result were certain—if we 
might thus look forward with confidence to seeing the Established 
Church rendered more dependent on the State, while it remains 
connected with it, we should be inclined to regard the establish- 
ment of this Commission as a beneficial, though extensive change 
in our Ecclesiastical Constitution. But we cannot but think 
that chance may produce an exactly opposite result; that a 
Tory or timid minister might consent to increase the influence of 
the ecclesiastical members of the Commission ; and that the go- 
vernment of the Church might thus be, in a great measure, 
transferred from the King to one or more episcopal potentates, 
who would establish a kind of popedom or patriarchate in 
England. Perhaps, however, it is hardly necessary to speculate 
on the future working of an engine, portentous in appearance, 
capable of being used to great purpose for good or evil, but withal 
so rudely constructed, that the chances are that it will not hold 
together for five years. 

One attack made by the Bishop on the Commission has given 
us great delight, and appears to be perfectly unanswerable on their 
own views of Church property. He discovers that they have made 
the heinous recommendation of diverting some portion of the reve- 
nues of the Chapter of Durham to the support of the University 
of Durham ; says that they had just as little right to appropriate 
them to this purpose as to a railroad or hospital ; and warns 
them that the precedent will be followed by some Minister of the 
Crown, who may, as he tells us in his usual scurrilous language, 
“chance to care very little for the Church, and very much for 
the support of some infidel faction.” Tous it appears that the con- 
duct of the Commissioners in this instance displays even more than 
the usual inconsistency of bigotry. Providence seems to have led 
them into this error on purpose to show the hollowness of the 
pretence on which they cry out against the Irish Church Bill. 
There they represent it as sacrilege and spoliation to apply the 
surplus revenues of an enormously overpaid Church Establish- 
ment to purposes of education: here they propose to apply an 
exactly similar fund, derived from a Church, which they love to 
represent as extremely destitute, to a purpose exactly similar. 

We pass over the Bishop's complaints about the regulations 
possessed by the Commissioners with respect to the Archdeacons, 
which appear to have some justice. But we cannot omit to 
observe upon his absurd arguments against the proposed dimi- 
nution of some of the Chapters. The service of the Cathedral 
Church, we are told, is a matter of comparative unimportance : 
the Chapters are chiefly valuable for “the other very important 
services” which they have to render “ both to the Church at large, 
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and to the particular diocese, and to the particular city in which 
the Chapter may be placed.” Now, as these benefits have been 
much dwelt on of late as an argument for keeping up what in 
fact are Church sinecures, it is well that we should see what 
they are. 

* To the Church at large our cathedrals afford the inestimable benefit 
(as has been proved by experience) of nourishing men of talents and 
learning, fitting them to be the defenders of ‘ the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints,’ and to transmit it pure and undefiled to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

‘To the particular diocese the cathedral establishment serves, or 
ought to be made to serve (and no restrictions would, for this purpose, 
seem to me too strong), as a means of rewarding distinguished merit ; 
of doing honour to whom honour is due ; of bringing the ablest men to 
be a standing council to the bishop ; and to be a central point of com- 
munication and consultation for the whole diocese. To the particular 
city, it supplies the means of chastening and elevating the tone of social 
intercourse ; of instilling, by example and practice, those principles and 
feelings which are most in accordance with the sacred profession of 
clergymen, and the liberal pursuits of scholars.’ 

Now let us try these assertions by the fact. We will not enter 
into the wide question of the utility of the Chapters in respect of 
the encouragement afforded to men of learning and piety since 
the period of their formation. But what men of talent and 
learning do the Chapters at present supply? What defenders 
and transmitters in purity of the faith has it furnished to the 
Church during the present century, when the Church is repre- 
sented as having been so sadly in want of their aid to protect 
it against infidels and heretics? If the system be calculated to 
produce such effects, why do not the Chapters at the present day 
furnish us with an ample catalogue of such brilliant names? 
We have just been looking over the list of these dignitaries given 
in the Report of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Revenues : 
we have found in it many names belonging to noble, many 
belonging to episcopal and prebendal families, and many re- 
peated so often as to give an imposing notion of the total of the 
united emoluments of various sinecurists otherwise unknown to 
fame: but in the whole list we have not found ten names in any 
way known to science or to letters, and not half that number of 
persons who have done even the most mediocre service to the 
propagation or augmentation of the faith or the knowledge of 
religion. 

The same list suggests to us little inducement to concur with 
the Bishop’s theory of the utility of these Chapters to the 
dioceses. It is true that if the Cathedral prizes were given to 
the most exemplary clergymen-in the diocese, they might have a 
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good effect on the Church. But it happens unluckily not to be 
true that they are so given. The modest laborious merits of the 
good pastor of a country parish are those which the least fre- 
quently force themselves on the Bishop’s eye; the only talents 
which we find in fact ever earning this reward are those which 
have been displayed at the Universities in labours of a very useful, 
but by no means of a very pastoral nature, or those of the kind 
which the Bishop of Exeter himself possesses, and exercised in 
the manner in which he has rendered them more serviceable to 
himself and to Toryism, than io Christianity and the souls 
committed to his charge. ‘The greater part of these prizes are 
given as the reward of high birth, powerful connexions, relation- 
ship to the Bishop, old acquaintance, or peculiar servility. The 
real truth is, that these prizes are far too good to be given to 
merit. ‘The Bishop of Exeter must know this from his own 
experience. In deference to the old English saying, which bids 
us give his due even to the most odious of beings, we will admit 
that with regard to his distribution of smadl pieces of preferment, 
the Bishop of Exeter has displayed a good feeling, rare among 
his episcopal order, and that he has constantly conferred them 
on meritorious and unfriended curates. But with regard to really 
rich livings and Cathedral patronage, he is said to have followed 
quite a different course, and in the rapacity with which he has 
grasped at them, and the manner in which he has distributed 
them, to have rather exceeded the ordinary course of Episcopal 
Nepotism. 

The utility of the Chapters to the city, in which they are locally 
situated, is a mere flight of fancy. Rarely men of letters, or ge- 
nius, or peculiar polish of mind, the possessors of the Cathedral 
sinecures are, for the most part, persons who could not improve 
the tone of any society with which they might happen to be brought 
into contact. But they not only want this power, but also the in- 
clination to produce the effects which would result from its use on 
the general society of cathedral cities—inasmuch as they mingle 
little in it. Like all successful professional men in this country, 
the Dignitaries of the Church either belong to the aristocracy, or 
court it. Now, between our landed proprietors and the inhabi- 
tants of the towns, a very marked line of social separation is 
drawn: the society of the one class is kept in great measure dis- 
tinct from that of the other. The higher clergy mix almost ex- 
clusively with the country gentlemen: they reside in the cities 
part of the year, but they no more associate with the inhabitants 
than the neighbouring Peers and Squires do. Their social influ- 
ence can only be felt by the class with whom they come in contact : 
and though for this class many of them are very agreeable compa- 
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nions, while many of them are very disagreeable, it will hardly be 
contended that the occasional presence of a few Prebendaries im- 
parts great instruction to the whole body of Squires, or influences 
the tone of aristocratic society. If any of our readers happen, 
like ourselves, to know a cathedral city, we think that his recollec- 
tions will very much corroborate our view. He has probably 
heard the most oratorical Prebendary make grandiloquent 
speeches at the Conservative feast: he has met the most elec- 
tioneering Prebendary at the Mayor’s sessions dinner: he has 
perhaps met the most convivial Prebendary at an Alderman’s 
hospitable board: but on each of these occasions it is probable 
that a Peer, or a Baronet, or a Member, condescended in like 
manner. But where else has he lit upon these venerable elevators 
of the urban tone? At the country-houses of the neighbourhood, 
taking their return dinners, he has met the various prebendal 
families: he has danced with the Dean’s daughter at the assize or 
race ball: he has heard from another partner that her family are 
turning one of the Canons to good account, in the way in which 
these worthy persons really make themselves most useful to society, 
by staying at his house in preference to a bad hotel, during the 
week which they pass in the city. But, if our readers have ever 
associated with the citizens, mingled in their social circles, visited 
their literary institutions, how often has he found Dean, Canon, 
or Minor Canon, humanising, polishing, and directing the bour- 
geoisie of the place ? 

The Bishop says that this is not mere “ theory” on his part; but 
that his experience of Exeter furnishes ample proof of the good 
effects which he has been describing. About Exeter we won’t 
pretend to dispute with its own Bishop: we will suppose that the 
tone of social intercourse there is peculiarly chaste, and that all 
this is owing to the Dean and Chapter. But is Exeter superior 
to every other city in this respect? Our friends from the West 
inform us that the tone of social intercourse in Exeter is not mate- 
rially different from that to be found in Plymouth. And this 
brings us to the conclusion that the social influence of a Chapter 
on its locality is pretty much the same as that of a garrison or a 
dock-yard ; and that both do no more than add a few more mem- 
bers to the aristocratic society of the country. 

We have now, we think, had enough of the Bishop's polities. 
His closing sample of religious advice is equally remarkable, and 
much in the same spirit; for, as he has exhorted them in the 
foregoing part to push the temporal claims of the Church of Eng- 
land as far as possible, so now he counsels them to push its spiritual 
claims to an equally extravagant length. 


‘Remind them, that in the Church only is the promise of forgiveness 
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of sins ; and, though to all who truly repent, and sincerely believe, Christ 
mercifully grants forgiveness ; yet He has, in an especial manner, em- 
powered his ministers to declare and pronounce to his people the absolu- 
tion and remission of their sins. ‘* Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.”* 
This was the awful authority given to his first ministers, and in them, and 
through them, to all their successors. This is the authority which we 
have received, and which we must never be afraid, nor ashamed, to tell 
the people that we have received.’ 


A truly popish claim advanced on the strength of truly popish 
arguments! The Church,—that is of course the ministers of the 
sect called the Church of England,—can, and can alone forgive 
sins! And this on the authority of Christ’s words to his first 
disciples, whose successors the Bishop says that our parsons are, 
and to whose whole authority they have therefore succeeded! 
This is exactly the argument advanced by the Popes in behalf of 
their claims to paramount authority. The Popes are more clearly 
the successors of St. Peter than our clergy can pretend to be of 
the disciples; and the words which gave St. Peter authority 
imply a transmission to his successors, quite as much as the 
passage which the Bishop has quoted from St. John. But 
the Bishop had better not push the analogy between the Clergy 
and the Disciples too far. There was a power of bringing woe 
upon men by shaking off the dust of their feet, which, if the 
Clergy had inherited from the Disciples, would have been largely 
used by Bishop Phillpotts. But in that discourse there are com- 
mands respecting ‘taking nothing in the scrip,’ which the Bishop 
of Exeter would be the last man to insist on applying to his own 
Church. 

We may now turn from this Bishop to a writer, who excites in 
us far different feelings, the feelings of respect and admiration for 
acute reasoning and the most exquisite wit, vigorously and almost 
invariably employed in the cause of justice and humanity. It is 
not however our purpose to enter into a minute criticism of a work 
which has been so long before the public, so universally read, and 
so largely quoted, as Mr. Sydney Smith’s Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton. We need not extract the inimitable account of the 
conduct of the Bishops at the Synod of Dort, or the other admi- 
rable strokes of wit and humour in the author's best style, which 
have delighted every body in England, save the unfortunate 
Bishops, whose greediness and injustice are held up to merited 
scorn. As far as relates to his quarrel with the Bishops, and to 
his defence of his own life-interest in his prebendal patronage, the 
reverend author's reasoning is unanswerable. With his views of 


* John xx, 23. 
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the proper scope and extent of Church Reform, of the advantage 
of the present system of inequalities in Church incomes,—of the 
public utility of wealthy dignitaries enjoying a vast patronage and 
dividing it among their kindred, we do not at all agree. Indeed 
the frankness of the work is its great merit. ‘The author does not 
affect to support the interests of religion,—hardly of the Church ; 
but comes forward as the mere advocate of himself and his pre- 
bendal order. His wrath against the Bishops springs not from 
the dangers to which their absurdity and rapacity is daily ex- 
posing the Church, but solely from regard for his own menaced 
interests, and for the traduced body of Deans and Chapters. It 
is a fight about pelf; a fight in which the Bishops are in the 
wrong, but in which their opponents excite no sympathy. And 
it is not a little singular that the delight with which we contem- 
plate any exhibition of Mr. Sydney Smith’s powers should have 
for the first time been accompanied by an utter indifference to the 
object for which he is struggling. While he wrote anonymously, 
his wit, however sportive, was always the auxiliary of justice and 
reason. The first occasion in which we find him the advocate of 
a selfish cause, antiquated prejudices, and ignoble views, is when 
writing in his prebendal character, he writes in a prebendal 
spirit, rails at ‘low’ men, and speaks of poverty as accounted 
‘infamous.’ 

In this third edition, there are many very exquisite passages 
added since the first ; and one of these we shall extract, as putting 
the benefits of an Established Church in rather a novel light. 

‘ Not only will this measure of the Commission bring into the Church 
a lower, and worse educated set of men, but it will have a tendency to 
make the Clergy fanatical. You will have a set of ranting, raving, 
Pastors, who will wage war against all the innocent pleasures of life, 
vie with each other in extravagance of zeal, and plague your heart out 
with their nonsense, and absurdity ; cribbage must be played in caverns, 
and sixpenny whist take refuge in the howling wilderness. In this way 
low men doomed to hopeless poverty, and galled by contempt, will en- 
deavour to force themselves into station and significance.’ 

Here the Church establishment in its present form is recom- 
mended to the British people as the best bulwark of whist; and 
the terrible horoscope is drawn of a period in which low Parsons 
will stretch out their hands against all lovers of amusement. 
Then will the members of Graham’s retire into the moors and 
mountains to play whist according to their consciences ; and Brooke 
Greville, and the other confessors and martyrs of that faith will 
play on the hill-side, while their scouts are watching for the 
dragoons, who shall be out hunting for their lives. Does not this 
view of the matter explain a proceeding of the Commission which 
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sorely puzzles the Reverend Sydney,—namely the reducing and 
raising the number of Residentiaries in every Cathedral to that 
of four? Is not four the number needful for whist? And have 
not the Commissioners done this, in order that every Cathedral 
may make up its own rubber and no more, instead of leaving 
things in their present unequal state, wherein a Canon of Durham 
or Wells can hardly cut in once in the evening, and St, Paul’s 
and Lincoln are reduced to dummy ? 

But we must turn, in more calm and serious mood, from the 
views of Church Reform thus expounded by the Dignitaries of 
the Church, to one which breathes a spirit of the most fervent 
piety, and the sincerest desire to make the Church Establishment 
a fit instrument for great and holy purposes. The pamphiet 
published in the name of “a Clergyman” is known, and, we be- 
lieve, now acknowledged to be the work of the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel—a name revered in the religious world, Its title 
announces its purpose in a manner which will startle many de- 
vout believers in the perfection of the Church of England; for 
the Reform proposed by the author is described by him as one 
designed to render the Establishment “ Less despotic in its con- 
stitution, less secular in its spirit, and less intolerant in its admi- 
nistration.” The work corresponds to the title ; and the friends 
of the most extensive Church Reform will be gratified in finding, 
that after all the accusations of wild or insidious innovation di- 
rected against themselves by those who find their interest in the 
existence of the abuses of the Church, the first Clergyman who 
heartily sets himself to devise a plan of Church Reform, in a 
spirit of undoubted zeal for religion, and religion alone, cannot 
find it in his power to stop short of a plan more Radical than any 
which has yet been proposed by any of the party who bear that 
appellation. 

We wish that our limits would allow us to enter into a minute 
examination of the Church Reform proposed by Mr. Noel. But 
we are unfortunately able to do no more than give a summary of 
the reforms which he purposes to effect. We have not had time 
sufficiently to examine all its details, so as to pronounce upon it 
as a whole; but our readers will probably be interested by the 
following outline of this most Radical scheme of Church Reform. 

The first great defect that Mr. Noel remarks in our system of 
Church Government is, that it is too despotic. He remarks, that 
while the people have been acquiring political power ever since 
the period of the Reformation, “no corresponding change has 
taken place to any extent in the Church. ‘The Bishops are 
chosen by the Government without the consent of the Clergy ; 
the Clergy are ordained by the Bishop, without any examination 
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by clergymen unconnected with both parties ; clergymen are ap- 
pointed to parishes without the consent of the parishioners; and 
communicants are to be admitted to the sacraments, or excluded 
from them, without the consent of the Church.” 

Mr. Noel is right, we think, in tracing these mischiefs to the 
system of patronage by which the ministers of the church are 
appointed to parishes. 

‘ As long as the right of patronage is unrestricted, the minister of the 
Crown may nominate any political adherent to a bishopric ;—the poli- 
tical nominee of the Crown may appoint to the livings in his gift any 
clergymen who may suit his fancy—the Lord Chancellor, for the time 
being, with any religious opinions, or none, may put whom he will, out 
of above 12,000 clergy, into 800 Crown livings—college livings may 
be obtained by classical and mathematical learning—sporting and 
gaming patrons may appoint to the livings in their gift their compa- 
nions in the chase or at the card-table—and unscrupulous parents may 
enrich unprincipled sons with their family preferment. With this 
system of patronage, what reason have we to hope that any spiritual 
improvement of the Establishment, which may begin in one genera- 
tion, shall be extended to the next? At the very foundation of the 
Church there is a permanent source of worldliness, which seems to 
secure an endless succession of worldly ministers——A Clergyman on 
the Church Establishment, p. 26. 

The next class of defects are those of leaving each order in 
the Church to act too much alone ; and by thus stretching the 
responsibility of every ecclesiastical functionary too far, in fact 
weakening the discipline of the Church. And the system is thus 
calculated “ to perpetuate a succession of clergymen, who will be 
gentlemanlike, upright, and well-educated, but undevout and 
negligent ; to separate the Bishops from the clergy, and the 
clergy from their flock, and to render the laity indifferent to the 
welfare of the Church.” 

To remedy this vice in our system, Mr. Noel proposes a great 
change in the form of Church Government—modelled partly on 
the constitution proposed by Archbishop Usher, and partly on 
that by which the American Episcopal Church is now governed ; 
but differing in some respects from both. He proposes that the 
Church shall be governed by a Hierarchy of five Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Of these, the primary body is the Church, consisting of 
all communicants, with the clergyman as president, and invested 
with the power of regulating the internal spiritual matters of the 
parish, and of exercising church discipline. The second is the 
Congregation, also a parochial body, consisting of all persons 
above twenty-one years of age who have held sittings in the 
church for two years. This body is only to be called into action 
on the death or removal of a Minister, in which case it is not to 
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elect his successor, but to exercise a final veto on the nomination 
of the patron. The third is the Synod of the Diocese: a body 
of about fifteen persons, elected by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese, in the ratio of one representative of the former for six 
of the latter, and presided over by the Bishop. ‘This body is to 
elect the Bishop, subject to the veto of the Crown, to punish of- 
fending clergymen, and regulate the diocese. The fourth in 
order of time, but third in order of rank and scale of Church 
Government, is the Committee of the Synod ; which is to examine 
candidates for orders, nullify appointments of ministers, and 
make them in certain exceptional eases. The fifth, and highest 
governing body of the Church, is the Assembly, consisting of two 
Houses, « one composed of the Bishops, the other of 108 “clergy- 
men and as many laymen, chosen by the different synods, to meet 
annually, and whenever convoked by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. ‘This body is to be an Ecclesiastical Legislature, to super- 
intend the inferior courts, and to punish Bishops. None of these 
courts are to entertain questions of Church Property. 

The second great defect of our present system, the secularity 
of its spirit, Mr. Noel conceives to arise in great measure from 
the ** Grandeur of its Dignitaries.” ‘This vice he proposes to 
cure by Temoving the Bishops wholly from the House of Lords, 
and giving each an income of £2500 a year. Lord John 
Russell, who answered Mr. C. Buller’s proposal of last year, of 
reducing the Archbishops to £8,000 and £7,000, and the Bishops 
to £4, 000, a year each, by saying that no man could seriously 
propose such a reduction, must be astonished at finding so much 
more extensive a reduction proposed by a Clergyman of serious- 
ness so undoubted. 

The third defect of our Church, its intolerance, Mr. Noel pro- 
poses to remove by some changes, of which the wise and bold 
liberality will startle many orthodox persons. He remarks, that 
our Church most inconsistently acknowledges the orders of no 
Christian Church, save that. whose doctrines it affects to hold in 
the greatest abhorrence, while it denies the spiritual authority of 
the Ministers of every Protestant denomination, save itself. Mr. 
Noel calls on the Church of England to acknowledge the ordina- 
tion of every regular minister, not only of Foreign Protestant 
Churches, but of. every body of Protestant Dissenters : to permit 
every Protestant to communicate with us in our churches, and to 
unite with them in the same solemn act in their chapels; and to 
allow ministers of all those denominations to preach from the 
pulpits of the Established Church. Even after admitting the salu- 
tary change, which he thinks has of late years taken place i in the 
Establishment, Mr. Noel adds, that he thinks, on the whole, it 
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would be a safer thing for a really pious clergyman of our church 
to admit a dissenting minister, than one of the Establishment 
into his pulpit, supposing both to be personally unknown to him. 

Besides these changes, Mr. Noel insists on the necessity of enlarg- 
ing the Church, that is, building more churches and endowing more 
ministers. But in this he is more fair than most of his cloth who 
make the same demand, inasmuch as he says that the first fund 
from which this deficiency should be supplied, is the surplus of the 
income of the Bishops and Chapters, after the proper retrench- 
ments shall have been effected : and not till then does he propose 
to apply to parliament for public money. Mr. Noel’s remarks on 
Lord Morpeth’s Irish Church Bill we cannot quite understand ; 
though we understand them sufficiently to see that the excellent 
Author does not feel towards Catholics that wise liberality with 
which he regards Protestants from whom he differs. 

On the whole, however, we take leave of this pious, wise, and 
honest Clergyman, with feelings of the most unfeigned respect. 
Disagreeing with him on many points, we cannot but wonder at 
the straightforward simplicity of purpose with which he pro- 
poses plans far exceeding in boldness those advocated by most 
liberal politicians ; far superior in wisdom to those of the timid or 
stationary bigots, to whose deadly hatred his fearless sincerity will 
expose him. If the Church of England is to be saved, it must 
owe its safety, under God, to clergymen who will reform it as 
boldly as Mr. Noel. 

But the Church of England seems doomed to experience a dif- 
ferent fate, and to receive its death-blow from the absurd 
violence of its own Dignitaries.x—Since the above remarks were 
commenced, the Ministerial plan of Church-rates has been laid 
before the public, and given rise to an out-break of Episcopal 
fury almost unparalleled in the modern annals of Ecclesiastical 
turbulence. ‘The indecorous violence of the Bishops of London 
and Exeter has surprised no one: they are men who need not 
assume coarse manners in order to give an appearance of honest 
zeal to their actions: bad breeding is natural to them. But the 
unusual acrimony and forwardness of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has startled all the world. Men suspect that some invisible hand 
has thrust the torch of civil discord into the bosom of this aged 
prelate, whose life, according to Mr. Sydney Smith, has been one 
of “gentleness and kindness” from his schcoldays, when he 
knocked the reverend narrator down with his chess-board, until 
the day when he rushed upon Lord Melbourne, meditating 
apparently a similar violence. ”* 





* The Tories taunted the Ministers with the circumstance of two Bishops, made 
or promoted by Lord Melbourne, having been among the fifteen, who joined in the 
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But it is not difficult to understand the motives for this over- 
acted zeal on the part of the Bishops,—especially of those who 
have acted in the Church Commission. It is recorded of the 
ingenious Mr. Barrington (and gentlemen who talk of spoliation 
and sacrilege, must pardon us the irreverent comparison, to which 
their own language invites us), that, when property was missed 
in any place of public resort, and he feared that the suspicions of 
the injured might be directed (not unjustly) towards himself, it 
was his custom to take the initiative of denunciation on himself— 
to charge some unwary bystander with the theft—to haul the un- 
fortunate man off, in the custody of policemen, to be searched,— 
and, under the colour of this simulated zeal, to avert the public 
eve from himself, the real offender. So it is with the Bishops. 
The town has been ringing for the last six months with outcries 
against their schemes of spoliation. Nor have these outcries 
issued from the suspected mouths of Radicals, and Dissenters, 
and Low-churchmen. The charge has been urged with all the 
effective wit and logic of Mr. Sydney Smith, and echoed in tones 
more solemn, by the choral voices of Deans and Chapters. The 
Bishops have got into decidedly bad odour with the High-church; 
and their “ bowfade” about Church-rates is a desperate effort to 
regain their lost position, ‘Their violence probably produced at 
first some effect against the Ministerial measure ; and we may 
probably ascribe to it the conduct of some weak-minded liberal 
members, whose defaleation rendered the Ministerial majority 
more than usually small. But the effect which it has produced 
in the country is perfectly different. It seems to have disgusted 
all sober-minded men, and to have set men thinking once more 
on the incalculable mischief which is done to religion and the 
Established Church by the presence of the Bishops in parliament. 

That the measure itself will find universal favour in the country, 
as soon as it is understood, we do not for a moment doubt. Our 
readers will not suspect us of any strong tendency to adulation of 
Ministers, and they will not therefore doubt our sincerity, when 
we say that the measure seems to us almost perfect. It appears 
effectually to attain an important and beneficial end, by means 
not only justifiable on sound and liberal views of Church Esta- 
blishments and what is called Church Property, but not liable to 
any of the objections urged by many against the appropriation 
of Ecclesiastical revenues to secular purposes. It removes a bur- 





confederacy of which this oppesition was the result. We do not admit that any 
argument can be derived from this Tory act on the part of men known to be Tories, 
but it ought to be a severe lessonto the Minister who made them Bishops, knowing 
them to ve Tories at heart. Lord Melbourne made these appointments in despite of 
urgent and constant warnings, and we must own our delight at finding his bad 
Bishops come back to roost with him, and thwart him in his utmost need. 
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then from the community: it relieves the whole community from 
a tax justly objectionable, in the eyes of all, on fiscal grounds, 
and peculiarly offensive to Dissenters on account of its applica- 
tion. It provides a fund for the supply of the important service 
for which that tax has been hitherto levied, and makes a certain, 
adequate, and permanent provision for a necessary expense, which 
has hitherto been dependent on a most precarious source of 
supply, and has indeed in great measure not been provided for at 
all. It raises this supply without imposing a new burthen on any 
one, but simply by giving a new value to Church property, so as 
to benefit the lessees at the same time that it enriches the pro- 
prietors. And it does all this, without coming in collision with 
those who are most firmly bent on maintaining the inalienable 
appropriation of Church property to Church purposes ; inasmuch 
as no one can deny that the payment of Church repairs is a 
perfectly Ecclesiastical purpose. 

Of the three parties most interested, the Dissenters, the lessees 
of Church lands, and the Churchmen, the former have uni- 
versally expressed the most unbounded satisfaction at the mea- 
sure- Some dissatisfaction has been expressed by some parishes 
at the provision for making their poor-rates answerable for debts 
already contracted for the building of Churches ; but of this com- 
plaint we cannot admit the justice. Whatever may be the wis- 
dom of relieving the whole community in future from a general 
charge, and imposing it on a public fund, there can be no justice 
in saddling the nation with the particular debts of particular 
localities, already contracted. 

The lessees throughout the kingdom have expressed themselves 
generally pleased with the measure, We believe that to this 
there has been no exception except that of the lessees of the 
Bishop and Chapter of Durham. It is probable, from the pecu- 
liarity of their opposition, that there is some peculiarity in the 
tenure of Church leaseholds in that particular diocese ; and we 
are given to understand that there has been such a degree of cer- 
tainty and moderation in the renewal of those leases in that diocese, 
sanctioned by ancient custom having almost, if not entirely, the 
force of actual law, that such leasehold property has in fact, for 
most agricultural purposes, possessed the value of freehold. We 
are inclined to think that the Durham lessees may be right, be- 
cause from experience of many of their measures (and particularly 
the Tithe-Commutation Act), we know that the present Ministers 
are apt to propose legislating with a large and comprehensive 
carelessness of individual rights of property ; to push so far the 
grand principle of making individual rights yield, in case of 
necessity, to the public interest, as sometimes to make an un- 
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necessary sacrifice of the former, by laying down too general and 
invariable principles of change. ‘This is an evil, which in the 
present case the Legislature ought most carefully to guard 
against; and every liberal member is bound, in Committee on 
the Bill, to pay the most sedulous attention to this point, and see 
that no injustice is done to individuals. The conduct of the 
Durham members merits such attention ; for the whole number, 
with one exception, waived all opposition to the measure in the 
outset, on the score of their own peculiar objections, and lent a 
cordial and effective support to the Ministerial resolution. 

The Bishops and the Tories put themselves forward as the re- 
presentatives of the interests and feelings of all Churehmen, and 
pretend in their name to express a most unanimous and un- 
qualified disapprobation of the measure. We trust that the 
Ministry will not acknowledge these credentials, or draw back an 
inch, or faulter one moment, from an apprehension of a general 
opposition on the part of the members of the Church of England. 
In spite .of their first apparent success, we will venture to as- 
sert that the Conservatives never made a grosser blunder than 
in opposing a plan likely in a short time to conciliate a large por- 
tion of their own adherents. The members of the Church of 
England will ere long learn that the measure, which they are 
called on to resist, is one which will relieve them from a payment 
always inconvenient, and sometimes even large in amount: that 
it is one which will provide effectually the sum necessary for the 
maintenance of their places of public worship, without encroach- 
ing on the existing means of the Church: that it will effectually 
put an end to this source of constant bickering and turmoil ; and 
that nothing else can do it. Their regard for their Churech— 
their regard for their own ease and peace will be additional mo- 
tives to all liberal Churchmen to rally round the Ministerial 
plan, and will, we imagine, prove too strong for the Tory feelings 
of many others. And the High Church party will soon find itself 
supported in opposition to this measure by none of their com- 
munion, save those who would sacrifice the Churches to the in- 
terests of Toryism,—those who are ready to pay the Church- 
rates out of their own pockets, rather than accept of a public 
fund for the purpose,—or those who delight in the turmoil of a 
disputed rate, and think that the ‘glory of God’ and the in- 
terests of religion are furthered by a five days’ poll in the Parish 


Church. 
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Arr. VI. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited 
by her Great-Grandson, Lord Wharncliffe. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 1837. 


O have a new edition of the works of “Lady Mary,” with 
new particulars of her life, new letters, and a new portrait, 
is like seeing her come back again in propria persona, together 
with the circles in which she flourished. We perceive a rustling 
of hoop-petticoats about us, a fluttering of fans, an obeisance of 
perukes. We behold her, in the bloom of her ascendancy, the 
most prominent object in a party of wits and beauties, talking 
perhaps with Prior or with Congreve, and putting him to all his 
resources of repartee. The conversation would be though a 
little “bold” for these times. Miss Howe and Miss Bicknell, 
nevertheless, are laughing outright; my Lady Winchelsea is 
smiling, and so is Mrs. Howard, for all her staid eyes. Steele, 
pretending not to see Addison, is about to say something which 
shall turn the equivoque into an elegance, comfortable to all 
parties; Addison is pretending not to hear; and Pope, with 
his lean earnest face and fine eyes, is standing behind her lady- 
ship’s chair, too happy in being able to screen his person and to 
have the advantage of her in point of height ; while he is medi- 
tating to whisper a sentence in her ear, fervid with a passion she 
laughs at. 

Alas! that neither he nor she should become the happier for 
all this drawing-room delight! that she, by her sarcasm and 
self-committals, or whatever it was, should be driven into a long 
exile ; and that he, from the most loving of her flatterers, should 
become the bitterest of her denouncers, and render his hatred as 
well as love immortal! And yet why lament? All, who have 
any solid pretensions, make out their case somehow, both of 
repute and consolation. ‘The little, crooked, despised person, be- 
came the “ Prince of the poets of his time,” acknowledged by all, 
and nursed by many affections instead of one; and the over- 
flattered and presumptuous fine lady—the Duke’s daughter, wit, 
and beauty—forced upon solitude and self-reflection, found less 
uneasy resources in books, and gardens, and the love of a daugh- 
ter of her own; besides knowing that she should leave writings 
behind her, admired by all the world, and the reputation of a 
benefactress to her species. 

The present edition of her ladyship’s works is by far the best 
that has appeared, for it contains additional information respect- 
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ing herself, and a great deal of new matter from her pen, besides 
correcting inaccuracies and supplying omitted names. Many 
letters are brought forward in which the former series was defi- 
cient; and we have entirely new sets addressed to the Countesses 
of Pomfret and Oxford, and Sir James Stuart and his lady, 
besides a paper On the State of Party, at the Accession of George 
the First, by Mr. Wortley; An Account of the Court at the same 
period by Lady Mary herself; a curious Appendix respecting an 
extraordinary charge against her; and a very interesting set of 
Introductory Anecdotes, written, as a contemporary informs the 
public, by her grand-daughter, Lady Louisa Stuart, daughter 
of George the Third’s first favourite, the Earl of Bute—a lady 
who has taken up her pen in her eightieth year, as if on purpose 
to give us a pleasing verification of what the noble editor thinks of 
her—namely, that ‘a ray of Lady Mary’s talent has fallen upon 
one of her descendants.’ Till we received this information from 
our contemporary, we fancied that the anecdotes were the produc- 
tion of the editor’s cousin, Dr. Corbett, of whom he has shown a 
handsome anxiety to let us know that we are mainly indebted to 
him for the appearance of the edition. We must also not omit 
noticing, that the volumes, besides a new portrait of Lady Mary 
in her Eastern costume, contain those of Wortley her husband, of 
his sister Miss Wortley, of Wortley junior, with his flighty eyes, 
dressed like a Turk, and of her ladyship’s daughter, the Countess 
of Bute, looking singularly old and plain, after her dashing young 
mother in the frontispiece. 

We are sorry we cannot but add, that the edition, with all this 
new interest, is not as complete, accurate, or well arranged as it 
might have been, and that many notes are still wanting, while some 
might have been spared; as the information respecting Smollet 
for instance, (vol. iii. p. 106) and the slur (vol. ii. p. 218) on the 
character of Beard the singer, which, from all we ever read of 
him, we believe to be the reverse of fact. It would also have 
been as well if the fair and venerable writer of the anecdotes 
had spared, in Christian charity, and especially in a set of 
remarks so considerate to the fame of one lady, the reproaches 
intimated against another, in page 51—a woman who was cer- 
tainly not less conscientious than her ladyship’s ancestor, whether 
her opinions were right or wrong, and who suffered severely for 
those opinions, and was born during a period of conflicting prin- 
ciples. It is curious to see how difficult it is for the most estim- 
able individuals in high life to avoid giving way to a spirit of 
scandal and sarcasm—so beset are they with occasions for it. 
But above all, in this collection of the ‘Works’ of Lady Mary, 
what has become of the ‘ Zreatise’ which Spence mentions as 
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existing on two very curious subjects, and which, from the silence 
of the noble editor, we may suppose to be existing still? ‘It was 
from the customs of the Turks,’ said her ladyship, in a conversa- 
tion with Spence, ‘that I first thought of a septennial bill for the 
benefit of married persons, and of the advantages that might 
arise from our wives having no portions.’—Spence’s Anecdotes. 
(Singer’s edition, p. 231.) Upon which saith the ingenuous 
Spence, ‘ That lady’s little treatise upon these two subjects is very 
prettily written, and has very uncommon arguments in it. She 
is very strenuous for both those tenets,—That every married 
person should have the liberty of declaring, every seventh year, 
whether they choose to continue to live together in that state for 
another seven years, or not: and she also argues, that if women 
had nothing but their own good qualities and merit to recom- 
mend them, it would make them more virtuous, and their 
husbands more happy, than in the present marketing-way among 
us. She seems very earnest and serious on the subject, and 
wishes the legislature would take it under their consideration, and 
regulate those two points by her system.’ Jb. Now why, in 
these legislative times, should we miss this very legislative treatise, 
especially upon a subject in which the ladies are so much con- 
cerned, and upon which they are not soon likely to have so plain- 
spoken an advocate? Finally, it would have completed the rich 
look of the edition, and its retrospective merits compared with 
others, if it had included Dallaway’s two portraits of Lady Mary, 
one in her girlhood, and the other after Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
together with the fac-similes he gave of the handwritings of 
herself and Pope, Fielding, and Addison, &c. An edition 
intended to be final can hardiy be too comprehensive. Even 
the whole of the little reports of conversation in Spence should 
have been met with; and still more desirable was the account 
given of Lady Mary on her return to England, by Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, since it fills up an obvious gap, and one that demands 
supply. It shall be furnished in the course of the present 
article. In fact, as the best means of satisfying the curiosity 
newly excited in the public by the appearance of these volumes, 
we purpose to throw the chief part of the article into a biogra- 
phical shape,—thus affording the most complete and regular 
account of this extraordinary woman which, after all, has yet been 
furnished, and bringing into play, as we go, the information newly 
contributed, and the reflections to which it gives rise. At the 
end of it we shall extract some of the choicest morsels we can 
find of her wit and good sense; and conclude with what appears 
to us to be an impartial summary of her character, both as a 
writer and a woman. 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, eldest daughter of Evelyn 
Pierrepont, then Earl of Kingston, afterwards Marquis of Dorches- 
ter and Duke of Kingston, and of Lady Mary Fielding, daughter 
of William third Earl of Denbigh, was born at Thoresby, in Not- 
tinghamshire, in the year 1690. She had two sisters by the same 
parents (for the Duke had two other daughters by a second wife) 
and one brother, who died during his father’s lifetime, and whose 
son became second and last Duke of Kingston. One of the sisters 
married John Earl Gower, and the other John Earl of Mar; 
which latter is the one to whom she addressed most of her best 
letters. Both on father’s and mother’s side, Lady Mary came of 
.a stirring race; for the Pierreponts and Fieldings took active 
parts in the civil war, and under painful circumstances of family 
division, two brothers among the former having chosen different 
sides; and among the latter, a father and son. But there was 
genius as well as activity in her blood. The mother of Beaumont 
the dramatist was a Pierrepont; and, curiously enough, Lady 
Mary, in another Beaumont of Coleorton (the same stock) had a 
common ancestor with Villiers, the witty Duke of Buckingham, 
who was her great uncle. The noble editor does not mention 
these particulars; but surely they are not uninteresting, con- 
sidering the names concerned, particularly in connexion with 
such a woman. Since the alarming discovery of the Frenchman, 
however, that, at a certain remove, every individual of a nation is 
related to every body else, (so that any one who can trace his 
family at all, may select the Duke or Prince he chooses to be 
descended from,) it will produce a little closer satisfaction to 
notice the near relationship between Lady Mary and Henry 
Fielding, who was her second cousin. It is not so pleasant to 
observe the distance, which circumstances doubtless, rather than 
her own inclination, kept up between them; the author of Tom 
Jones, though a friend of hers, and treated as such, still being a 
sort of humble one, and addressing her in his letters with the 
greatest ceremony. It is true, this was more in the taste of the 
age than it is at present ; but Fielding was the poor son of the poor 
son of a younger brother ; while she, though his cousin by the mo- 
ther’s side, was a Duke’s daughter. It is lucky that poverty did 
not separate them much farther. It was told the other day of the 
late Duke of Norfolk, that he proposed to give a dinner to all the 
Howards he could bring together, who were lineally descended 
from “ Jockey of Norfolk,” the first Duke; but after finding (if 
we are not mistaken) several hundreds, they came upon him by 
such shoals, out of lanes and alleys, and all sorts of homely modes 
of life, that he was fain to back in alarm out of his project. 

The Fieldings, till Henry came up to mend the reputation, 
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were not thought very clever. Lady Mary says they were all 
called ‘fair and foolish.” This may account for an anecdote 
reported of the great novelist—that being asked by the then Earl 
of Denbigh, how he came to write Fielding with the ¢ first, when 
the Earl and the rest of his kindred wrote it with the e, he said he 
really could not inform his lordship, ‘unless it was that he was 
the first of the family that knew how to spell.’ 

The last Duke of Kingston, who appears to have been a kind 
but weak man, was the subject of town-talk in connexion with 
his widow, Miss Chudleigh, who, before she married him, had 
become the wife, in private, of the Hon. Augustus Hervey, after- 
wards Earl of Bristol. The Pierrepont family is now represented 
by Earl Manvers, whose ancestor, Mr. Meadows, married his 
Grace's sister and heir, Lady Frances. But as a Wortley, Lady 
Mary has numerous descendants living, through the Earl of Bute, 
who married her daughter; and it is pleasant to see those of 
opposite parties contributing to the success of this edition of her 
works. Her ladyship was a Whig ; but Lord Wharncliffe, a Tory, 
is proud to be her editor, and to style himself, in the title-page, 
her great-grandson ; and in the same degree of relationship stands 
Lord Dudley Stuart, a Liberal, to whom the Noble Editor pays 
his acknowledgments for the free use of letters and papers. The 
wife of Lord Dudley is the daughter of the Prince of Canino, 
Lucien Bonaparte. Here is a curious mixture of bloods! Villierses, 
Beaumonts, Lady Marys, Stuarts, and Bonapartes! But in comes 
the disenchanting Frenchman, and scatters the colours of 
heraldry wide as heaven does the flowers, or as gules and 
azure are scattered in the cheeks and eyes of bumpkins. 

At four years of age, our heroine lost her mother,—a special 
misfortune most probably in her case; for a certain habitual want 
of more feminine self-restraint was the cause of much from which 
she afterwards suffered. Her grandmother, however, a very sen- 
sible woman, seems to have done something towards supplying 
the maternal duties. Lady Mary’s mother, grandmother, and 
herself had the same nurse, who did her best to render one of 
them, and probably all three, weak and superstitious ; yet all seem 
to have escaped the infection; though why such intelligent women 
continued her in the family, we are not told. Lady Mary com- 
pares her father and mother to Sir Thomas and Lady Grandison, 
m Richardson’s novel. This paints their characters at once,—the 
lady a most excellent woman, at once reasonable and cordial; the 
gentleman a very disagreeable personage, between a formalist and 
a man of pleasure, exacting submission from others, practising 
none himself, and letting most matters take their course as long as 
they did not interfere with his own ease. Accordingly, having pro- 
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vided his son with a teacher of languages, he left the boy to his 
tutor, and his daughters to their nurse and governess ; and Lady 
Mary’s understanding, being naturally so much better than that 
of her instructress, scrambled, as it were, by the side of her 
brother’s advantages, and bore away some of his Latin, and 
perhaps a smattering of Greek ;—and this appears to be the 
amount of the classical education which Mr. Dallaway says her 
father gave her. Lady Mary’s own account of her education was, 
that it was ‘one of the worst in the world, being exactly the same 
as Clarissa Harlowe’s.’ The very fact, however, of its being one 
of the worst contributed, under the circumstances, to render it 
one of the best, with the exception of something more feminine. 
The understanding, discovering its strength by the weakness 
which it detected in others, threw off its trammels, and secured 
itself a healthier growth; and to this vindication of its natural 
independence, and the child’s unusual and miscellaneous reading, 
may be traced that unflinching good sense, and toleration of other 
creeds and opinions, for which the author of the Letters became 
remarkable. ; 

But if Lady Mary’s father was not of a nature to be very fond 
of her, or do her much good, he could be very proud of her, and 
help to excite her vanity. The effect of the following well-painted 


scene probably remained with her for life, though, to a mind like 
hers, not without its good as well as evil. 


‘ As a leader of the fashionable world, and a strenuous Whig in party, 
ne (Lord Kingston) of course belonged to the Kit-kat Club. One day, 
at a meeting to choose toasts for the year, a whim seized him to nomi- 
nate her, then not eight years old, a candidate ; alleging that she was 
far prettier than any lady on their list. The other members demurred, 
because the rules of the club forbade them to elect a beauty whom they 
had never seen. “ Then you shall see her,” cried he; and in the 
gaiety of the moment sent orders home to have her finely dressed, and 
brought to him at the tavern; where she was received with acclama- 
tions, her claim unanimously allowed, her health drank by every one 
present, and her name engraved in due form upon a drinking glass. 
The company consisting of some of the most eminent men in England, 
she went from the lap of one poet or patriot, or statesman, to the arms 
of another, was feasted with sweetmeats, overwhelmed with caresses, 
and, what perhaps already pleased her better than either, heard her wit 
and beauty loudly extolled on every side. Pleasure, she said, was too 
poor a word to express her sensations ; they amounted to ecstasy : never 
again, throughout her whole future life, did she pass so happy a day. 
Nor indeed could she; for the love of admiration, which this scene was 
calculated to excite or increase, could never again be so fully gratified ; 
there is always some alloying ingredient in the cup, some drawback 
upon the triumphs of grown people. Her father carried on the frolic, 
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and, we may conclude, confirmed the taste, by having her picture 
painted for the club-room, that she might be enrolled a regular toast.” 
—p. 5. 
Our little woman of letters (for such had she now been regu- 
larly installed) read all the books she could Jay her hands on,— 
oetry, philosophy, romances. She was so fond of the romances 
of the old French school, ‘Cleopatra,’ ‘Cassandra,’ &c., that in a 
blank page in one of them (the ‘ Astrea’) she had written ‘in her 
fairest youthful hand the names and characteristic qualities of the 
chief personages,’ —as, ‘the beautiful Diana, the volatile Climene, 
the melancholy Doris,’ &c., to the amount of two long columns. 
Her first known poetic effusion, agreeably to this taste, which 
delighted in mixing up the classics with love, was an Epistle from 
Julia to Ovid, which she wrote at the age of twelve. It exhibits 
so nice an apprehension of the reigning melody in verse, and the 
complimentary cant of gallantry, that if the authoress at twelve 
had not probably been as matured in her faculties as most young 
ladies at twenty, she might be suspected of having given it some 
after touches. 


‘ Are love and pow’r incapable to meet? 
And must they all be wretched who are great? 
Enslav’d by titles, and by forms confin’d, 


For wretched victims to the state design’'d. 
* * * * 


O love! thou pleasure never dearly bought, 
Whose joys exceed the very lover’s thought ; 
Of that soft passion when you teach the art, 


(she is here turning from love to her lover) 
In gentle sounds it steals into the heart ;— 
With such sweet magic does the soul surprise, 
*Tis only taught us better by your eyes. 

This is exactly the style in which Dryden would have ad- 
dressed Lady Castlemain, or Garth (one of the Kit-kat Club) 
have written verses to her own beauty on the drinking glasses. 
Perhaps in selecting the daughter of Augustus for her heroine, 
she had an eye to her own rank; and the ‘ Ovid’ she thought of 
may have been one of the club,—great versifiers of him and 
his epistles. 

We next find her, at the age of fourteen, complaining that 
truth is not to be found either in courts or ‘ sanctuaries.’ At 
fifteen she has a project of an English nunnery! and at twenty, 
she translates the austere Epictetus, no doubt from the Latin 
version, under the eye of her friend Bishop Burnet. Writing to 
her daughter, Lady Bute, forty years afterwards, she says of the 
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nunnery project, in allusion to the recommendation of such a 
plan by Richardson :— 


‘It was a favourite scheme of mine when I was fifteen; and had I 
then been mistress of an independent fortune, I would certainly have 
executed it, and elected myself lady-abbess. There wouid you and 
your ten children have been lost for ever.’ 

And, in a subsequent letter, she observes, 

‘Lady Stafford (who knew me better than any body else in the 
world, both from her own just discernment, and my heart being ever 
as open to her as myself) used to tell me, that my true vocation was a 
monastery ; and I now find, by experience, more sincere pleasure with 
my books and garden, than all the flutter of a court could give me.’ 

That may be, and yet the threatened non-existence of poor 
Lady Bute ‘and her children have been a non- sequitur. Lady 
Stafford was a daughter of the famous Count de Grammont and 
ta belle Hamilton ; ‘and her ladyship, backed also by ‘ experience,’ 
and by the perusal of Boccaccio, another lover of books and 
gardens, might have told her friend, that by a vocation for a 
nunnery, she certainly did not mean. a nunnery of a very rigid 
order. The love of books and gardens, of influence in childhood, 
and repose in old age, most assuredly does not imply an indiffer- 
ence to any other pleasure i in due season; nor did Lady Mary’s 
monastic tendencies end in proving that it did. She became, in 
fact, as pretty an inhabitant of Rabelais’ abbey of the Zhelemites 
as will could desire ! 

Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking, that there was one 
period of her life, now approaching, at which it depended upon 
the tura up of a die, whether our heroine's vivacities might not 
all have compressed themselves, not indeed into a lady- abbess, 
but into a very good lady-wife. It really does seem to us that 
she only required to be a little better matched, in order to have 
met the comforts, or mutual goodwill and humanities of the 
wedded life more than half way; and that if the chief causes of 
a separation lay finally at her ‘door (as they probably did), they 
began with the impatience and inattention of the party who ia 
the staider repute. 

Among the early female friends of Lady Mary was Miss, or (as 
it was then the custom to call unmarried young ladies) Mrs. Anne 
Wortley, sister of Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu, whose father, 
Sidney, one of the sons of the well-known Earl of Sandwich, 
(Pepys’s hero) had added the name of Wortley to that of Mon- 
tagu, in consequence of his marriage with an heiress. Edward 
Wortley, who was not a man of gallantry, and had taken no 
pains to cultivate even a favourite sister's acquaintances, hap- 
pened one day to meet with Lady Mary Pierrepont in her apart- 
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ments, and was so struck with her wit as well as beauty, and 
charmed with the unusual accomplishment of a love for his 
favourite classics, that in a few days he made her a present of a 
superb edition of Quintus Curtius ;—no very gallant author, 
but one whom she had mentioned as having never read. The 
present was even accompanied with some verses, not very good, 
but quite glowing enough from a person of his character to 
amount to a ‘declaration of love.’ His sister fanned the flame 
with all her might; and a correspondence ensued, the nature 
and consequences of which are thus narrated in the Introductory 
Anecdotes :— 


* How soon this declaration of love in verse was followed by one in 
prose does not appear; but Mrs. Anne Wortley grew more eloquent in 
Lady Mary’s praise, and more eagerly desirous of her correspondence. 
No wonder; since the rough draft of a letter in her brother’s hand, 
indorsed “ For my sister to Lady M. P.” betrays that he was the writer, 
and she only the transcriber, of professions and encomiums that sound 
extravagant as addressed by one woman to another. But she did not 
live to be long the medium through which they passed ; a more direct 
correspondence soon began, and was continued after her decease. 
When married, Mr. Wortley and Lady Mary agreed to put by and 
preserve as memorials of the days of courtship, all their letters ; a curious 
collection, and very different from what a romance-writer would have 
framed: on his side, no longer complimentary, but strikingly expressive 
of a real strong passion, combated in vain by a mind equally strong, 
which yielded to it against its conviction and against its will. “ Celut 
qui aime plus qu’il ne voudroit,”” as 2 French author somewhere says, 
is, after all, the person in whom love has taken the strongest hold. They 
were perpetually on the point of breaking altogether: he felt and knew 
that they suited each other very ill: he saw, or thought he saw, his 
rivals encouraged, if not preferred : he was more affronted than satisfied 
with her assurance of a sober esteem and regard ; and yet every struggle 
to get free did but end where it set out, leaving him still a captive, 
galled by his chain, but unable to sever one link of it effectually. 

‘ After some time thus spent in fluctuations, disputes, and lovers’ 
quarrels, he at length made his proposals to Lord Dorchester, who 
received them favourably, and was very gracious to him, till the Grim- 
gribber part of the business—the portion and settlements—came under 
consideration ; but then broke off the match in great anger, on account 
of a disagreement which subsequent events have rendered memorable. 
We see how the practice of a man’s entailing his estate upon his eldest 
son while as yet an unborn child, an unknown being, 1s ridiculed in 
the Tatler and Spectator, whose authors, it may be observed, had not 
estates to entail. Mr. Wortley, who had, entertained the same opi- 
nions. Possibly they were originally his own, and promulgated by 
Addison and Steele at his suggestion ; for, as he always liked to think 
for himself, many of his notions were singular and speculative. How- 
ever this might be, he upheld the system, and acted upon it, offering 
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to make the best provision in his power for Lady Mary, but steadily 
refusing to settle his landed property upon a son who, for aught he 
knew, might prove unworthy to possess it—might be a spendthrift, an 
idiot, or a villain. 

‘Lord Dorchester, on the other hand, said that these philosophic 
theories were very fine, but Ais grandchildren should not run the risk 
of being left beggars ; and as he had to do with a person of no common 
firmness, the treaty ended there. 

* The secret correspondence and intercourse went on as before ; and 
shortly Lady Mary acquainted her lover that she was peremptorily 
commanded to accept the offers of another suitor, ready to close with 
all her father’s terms: to settle handsome pin-money, jointure, pro- 
vision for heirs, and so forth ; and moreover, concede the point most 
agreeable to herself, that of giving her a fixed establishment in London, 
which, by-the-by, Mr. Wortley had always protested against. Lord 
Dorchester seems to have asked no questions touching her inclination 
in either instance. A man who is now about to sell an estate, seldom 
thinks of inquiring whether it will please or displease his tenantry to 
be transferred to a new landlord ; and just as little then did parents, 
in disposing of a daughter, conceive it necessary to consult her will and 
pleasure. For a young lady to interfere, or claim a right of choice, 
was almost thought, as it is in France, a species of indelicacy. Lady 
Mary nevertheless declared, though timidly, her utter antipathy to the 
person proposed to her. Upon this, her father summoned her to his 
awful presence, and after expressing surprise at her presumption in 
questioning his judgment, assured her he would not give her a single 
sixpence if she married anybody else. She sought the usual resource 
of poor damsels in the like case, begging permission to split the dif- 
ference (if we may so say) by not marrying at all; but he answered 
that she should be immediately sent to a remote place in the country, 
reside there during his life, and at his death have no portion save a 
moderate annuity. Relying upon the effect of these threats, he pro- 
ceeded as if she had given her fullest and freest consent; settlements 
were drawn, wedding-clothes bought, the day was appointed, and every- 
thing made ready, when she left the house to marry Mr. Wortley.’— 
p. 17. 

Lady Mary has expressed it better. She seems to imply 
also, that Mr. Wortley’s hand was not her only alternative. We 
will quote the whole passage alluded to, as it is characteristic 
both of herself and of Spence, in one of whose letters it is to be 
found :— 

‘ I always desired,’ says he, ‘ to be acquainted with Lady Mary, and 
could never bring it about, though we were so often together in London. 
Soon after we came to this place (Rome) her ladyship came here ; and 
in five days I was well acquainted with her. She is one of the most 
shining characters in the world, but shines like a comet; she is all irre- 
gularity, and always wandering; the most wise, the most imprudent ; 
loveliést, most disagreeable ; best natured, cruellest woman in the world ; 
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“ all things by turns, and nothing long.”—She was married young ; 
and she told me, with that freedom much travelling gives, that she was 
never in so great a hurry of thought, as the month before she was 
married : she scarce slept any one night that month. You know she 
was one of the most celebrated beauties of her day, and had a vast 
number of offers, and the thing that kept her awake was who to fix upon. 
She was determined as to two points from the first; that is, to be mar- 
ried to somebody, and not to be married to the man her father advised 
her to have. The last night of the month she determined ; and in the 
morning left the husband of her father’s choice buying the wedding-ring, 
and scuttled away to be married to Mr. Wortley.’ —Spence's Anecdotes, 
ut sup., p. XViil. 

This phrase, ‘ scuttling away, was no very sentimental way of 
putting the case, but it was very lively and characteristic, and just 
what was to be expected from the writer of the letters to Mrs. 
Hewett, her friend at that time ; which, if Mr. Wortley had seen, 
or seen the like, no wonder he felt a little ante-bridal trepidation. 

Now it is clear to us, from the above statements, and from all 
that was said and done by the parties, before and after marriage, 
that there was no real love on either side. There may indeed 
have been a ‘real strong passion, in one or both—for havin 
their way; much struggling and suffering with the will and the 
desire of ascendancy, and a final resolution to indulge it, happen 
what might; but real strong /ove is not the thing to hesitate, and 
calculate, and quarrel. It is too much inclined to take every- 
thing for granted; and too humble, and absorbed in its object, 
not to be glad to make every concession. The whole truth of the 
matter we take to be, that both parties were young and hand- 
some ; that the gentleman was somewhat dull, and perplexed by 
the very vivacity he admired ; and the lady a little impatient at 
the dullness, in a gentleman otherwise so good and good-looking. 
Probably she endeavoured to pique him into animation by co- 
quetry with others (a dangerous step) ; and her impatience ren- 
dered it difficult for her to suppress a few sarcastic evidences of 
her superiority in point of wit; and hence, doubt on both sides 
before marriage, and speedy confirmation of it afterwards. 

The writer of the Introductory Anecdotes thinks it ‘ hard to 
divine’ why Mr. Edward Wortley has been represented by Dal- 
laway and others, ‘as a dull phlegmatie country gentleman, of 
atame genius and moderate capacity, or ‘ of parts more solid 
than brilliant,’ which ‘ in common parlance is a civil way of say- 
ing the same thing. But we should like to know what there is 
to show to the contrary ; and how much there is not, throughout 
these volumes, to make out the character, not indeed in its dullest 
sense—far from it—but still dull in comparison with a husband 
more suitable to Lady Mary, and quite compatibly so with his 
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attainments as a scholar and politician, A man of very limited 
capacity may be all which the writer speaks of—praised by his 
circle for soundness of judgment (especially if he is a man of 
quality and staid manners)—a professor of scholarship and polite 
literature,—one who has made the grand tour, and mastered divers 
languages,—nay, a holder of unconventional opinions, member of 
a club of wits, and one who has chosen Addison himself for his 
bosom friend ; and yet it does not follow that all this may not 
have been the result of a want instead of an abundance of high 
intellectual qualities, and justly terminate in a mediocrity of repu- 
tation. You may differ with society out of a paucity as well as 
an abundance of ideas, especially if your self-will and your con- 
sciousness of good intention are pretty much on a par. There 
are dull fellows on the side of innovation, as well as Rousseaus 
and Platos. Many a solemn pretender has been member of a 
literary club ; and Addison himself, with all his wit, could not 
talk till he had his bottle, and might have admitted to his friend- 
ship a gentleman ‘ more solid than brilliant,’ without the impli- 
cation of anything very particular sub.rosa. In short, we would 
refer to the letters of Mr. Wortley Montagu in the volumes before 
us, and ask what there is in these beyond a decent amount of 
intellect. His early ones imply the jealousies and hesitation of 
an understanding inferior to the lady’s; and his later, a mere 
turn for matter of fact, or the duller parts of scholarship. Before 
marriage he was always expressing a desire to know what was 
passing in his mistress’s heart ; a curiosity so teazing and futile, 
that she could not repress her impatience at it. She says, in a 
mixed tone of annoyance and naiveté, ‘ Pray, which way would 
you seeinto my heart? You can frame no guesses about it from 
either my speaking or writing ; and supposing I siiould attempt 
to show it you, I know no other way.’ 

But dull or not, or whether there was any love or not between 
them before marriage, he seems to have had the opportunity of 
realizing her affection afterwards, could he have shown a reason- 
able measure of it himself, either towards her or his child; for 
in both these respects he appears to have been as dull as in 
others ; so much so indeed, that the thing amounts to a mystery. 
Shortly after the marriage, he took occasion of his parliamentary 
duties to be away from his wife as much as possible, keeping her 
in the country while he was in town, and never seeing either her 
or the child for five or six months together. ‘The following is the 
constant tone of her earlier matrimonial letters, intermingled with 
expressions of fondness :— 


* Your short letter came to me this morning; but I won't quarrel with 
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it, since it brought me good news of your health. I wait with impa- 
tience for that of your return.’—vol. i. p. 194. 

‘I continue indifferently well, and endeavour as much as I can to 
preserve myself from spleen and melancholy; not for my own sake, 
but in the condition I am, I believe it may be of very ill consequence ; 
yet, passing whole days alone as I do, [ do not always find it pos- 
sible.’—p. 197. 

‘I don’t believe you expect to hear from me so soon; I remember 
you did not so much as desire it, but I. will not be so nice to quarrel 
with you on that point ; perhaps you would laugh at that delicacy, which 
is, however, an attendant upon tender friendship. I expecta letter next 
post to tell me you are well in London, and that your business will not 
detain you long from her who cannot live without you.’—p. 198. 

‘I am alone, without any amusement to take up my thoughts. I am 
in circumstances in which melancholy is apt to prevail even over all 
amusements, dispirited and alone, and you write me quarrelling letters.” 
—p. 199. 

‘How can you be so careless? Is it because you don’t love 
writing ??—p. 202. 

‘You know where I am, and I have not once heard from you. Iam 
tired of this place, because I do not; and if you persist in your silence, 
I will return to Wharncliffe.’—p. 203. 

‘ Your absence increases my melancholy so much, I fright myself with 
imaginary horrors; and shall always be fancying dangers for you, 
while you are out of my sight. I am afraid of Lord H , I am afraid 
of every thing; there wants but little of my being afraid of the small- 
pox for you; so unreasonable are my fears, which however proceed 
from an unlimited love. If I lose you—I cannot bear that if ;—which 
bless God, is without probability; but since the loss of my poor un- 
happy brother, I dread every evil.’—p. 204. 

*I am concerned I have not heard from you; you might have writ 
while I was on the road, and your letter would have met me here. I 
am in abundance of pain about our dear child: though I am convinced 
it is both silly and wicked to set my heart too fondly on anything in this 
world, yet I cannot overcome myself as far as to think of parting with 
him with the resignation that I ought todo. I hope and I beg of God 
he may live to be a comfort to us both.’—p. 205. 

‘I know very well that nobody was ever teazed into a liking; and ’tis 
perhaps harder to revive a past one, than to overcome an aversion ; but 
I cannot forbear any longer telling you, I think you use me very un- 
kindly. I don’t say so much of your absence as I should do, if you was 
in the country and I in London ; because I would not have you believe 
that [ am impatient to be in town; but I am very sensible I parted with 
you in July, and it’s now the middle of November—as if this was not 
hardship enough, you do not tell me you are sorry for it. You write 
seldom, and with so much indifference, as shows you hardly think of me 
at all. I complain of ill health, and you only say you hope ’tis not so 
bad as I make it. You never inquire after your child. I would fain 
flatter myself you have more kindness for him and me than you express ; 
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but I reflect with grief that a man that is ashamed of passions that are 
natural and reasonable, is generally proud of those that are shameful 
and silly.”—p. 206. 

‘Oh! oh!’ as they say in Parliament; but here, we conceive, 
lay the secret of this growing alienation. The lady, in all re- 
spects, was too much for him ;—had too much fondness (if he 
could but have responded to it), too much vivacity of all sorts, 
and even too much of his favourite ‘ good sense.’ She saw farther 
than he did, and with greater brilliancy. Her eye cast a lustre, 
and dazzled and humiliated his plainer perceptions. Gaiety and 
tenderness she might probably have taken as substitutes for what 
was wanting in mind; but these he was too formal, or too afraid 
of self-committals, to give. Not liking to acknowledge his in- 
feriority, he must lower her to his level by doubts of her moral 
qualities, her sincerity and good temper: by degrees he probably 
did try them a little overmuch ; and she, beginning to despair of 
finally winning him, looked about for other consolations, not 
however without an occasional twit at him for disappointing 
her. After one or two more bitter complainings, they take a 
sarcastic turn :— , 

‘Adieu. I wish you wouldlearn of Mr. Steele to write to your wife.” 
—p. 212. 

What a pity, by the way, she could not have married such a 
man as Steele! Her money, and prudence in money matters, 
without the coldness of his own wife, would have given him what 
he wanted; and he might have kept her tenderness and respect 
alive, by an understanding as good as her own, and a vivacity no 
way inferior. Yet, perhaps, a husband of more manifest ascen- 
dancy, provided he was loving also, would have suited her still 
better. The height of her spirit may have required to be over- 
topped. 

At length complaint ceases, and advice-giving commences, and 
in no very complimentary style. The following touch, however, 
accompanies the Steele inuendo :— 


‘I am told that you are very secure at Newark : if you are so in the 
west, I cannot see why you should set up in three different places, unless 
it be to treble the expense. —p. 211. 

‘*Tis surprising to me that you are all this while in the midst of your 
friends without being sure of a place, when so many insignificant 
creatures come in without any opposition.’—p. 217. 

‘Your letter very much vexed me. I cannot imagine why you 
should doubt being the better for a place of that consideration, which it 
is in your power to lay down, whenever you dislike the measures that 
are taken.’—p. 218, 

‘You seem not to have received my letters, or not to have understood 
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them; you had been chosen undoubtedly at York, had you declared in 
time.’ —p. 220. 


If her temper was not good, however, all is accounted for at 
once; for Wortley was hardly the man to supply any defects on 
her part out of his own stock, or to bear with them very long. 
Her descendants, it is true, say her temper was good, and that 
her ‘servants’ thought so; which is saying much: but report has 
made loud insinuations to the contrary; and her sarcasms and 
self-will, we must say, go nigh to confirm it. Still, a woman of 
her great good sense might “have modified, if she could not get 
rid of the ‘infirmity, had “her husband’s intellect been at all on a 
par with hers, or his heart capable of calling hers forth. But 
this, alas! was not the case. 

Such is the state of feeling between the parties, when Mr. 
Wortley obtains a place in the Treasury, and is forced to bring 
Lady Mary to court. She attracts the notice to be expected by 
her wit and beauty. The Prince of Wales (George the Second) 
calls out to the Princess ‘in a rapture,’ to look < how becomingly 
Lady Mary was dressed.’ ‘Lady Mary always dresses well,’ 
said the Princess drily, and returned to her cards. But a liberty 
taken with her ladyship by ‘Mr. Secretary Craggs,’ (Pope's 
friend) lets us perhaps more into the interior of her life and 


manners at this period, than the relator of it seems to suppose. 


‘ A former edition,’ says Lady Louisa, ‘ tells us, that the court of 
George the First was modelled upon that of Louis the Fifteenth. A 
whimsical model! Since Louis was about seven years old when George, 
a man of sixty, ascended the British throne. One would think Louis 
the Fourteenth must have been the person meant, but that the retired 
habits of the English monarch accorded no better with the stately cere- 
monial of the elder French one, than with the amusements and regula- 
tions of his great-grandson’s nursery. George the First went to the 
play or opera in a sedan chair, and sat, like another gentleman, in the 
corner of a lady’s (a German lady’s) box, with a couple of Turks in 
waiting, instead of lords or grooms of the bedchamber. In one respect 
his court, if court it could be called, bore some resemblance to the old 
establishment of Versailles. ‘There was a Madame de Maintenon. Of 
the three favourite ladies who had accompanied him from Hanover, viz. 
Mademoiselle de Schulenberg, the Countess Platen, and Madame Kil- 
inansegg, the first alone, whom he created Duchess of Kendal, was 
lodged in St. James’s palace, and had such respect paid her as very 
much confirmed the rumour of a left-hand marriage. She presided at 
the King’s evening parties, consisting of the Germans, who formed his 
familiar society, a few English ladies, and fewer Englishmen: among 
them Mr. Craggs, the Secretary of State, who had been at Hanover in 
the Queen’s time, and by thus having the entrée in ne, passed for 
a sort of favourite.’ 
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‘Lady Mary’s journal related a ridiculous adventure of her own at 
one of these royal parties; which, by-the-by, stood in great need of some 
laughing matter to enliven them, for they seem to have been even more 
dull than it was reasonable to expect they should be. She had one 
evening a particular engagement that made her wish to be dismissed 
unusually early ; she explained her reasons to the Duchess of Kendal, 
and the Duchess informed the King, who, after a few complimentary 
remonstrances, appeared to acquiesce. But when he saw her about to 
take her leave, he began battling the point afresh, declaring it was un- 
fair and perfidious to cheat him in such a manner, and saying many 
other fine things, in spite of which she at last contrived to escape. At 
the foot of the great stairs she ran against Secretary Craggs, just 
coming in, who stopped her to inquire what was the matter? were the 
company put off? She told him why she went away, and how urgently 
the King had pressed her to stay longer : possibly dwelling on that head 
with some small complacency. Mr. Craggs made no remark; but, 
when he had heard all, snatching her up in his arms as a nurse carries 
a child, he ran full speed with her up-stairs, deposited her within the 
antechamber, kissed both her hands respectfully, (still not saying a 
word) and vanished. The pages seeing her returned, they knew not 
how, hastily threw open the inner doors, and, before she had recovered 
her breath, she found herself again in the King’s presence. ‘ Ah! la 
revoila,’ cried he and the Duchess, extremely pleased, and began 
thanking her for her obliging change of mind. The motto on all 
palace gates is ‘ Hus ;’ as Lady Mary very well knew. She had not to 
learn that mystery and caution ever spread their awful wings over the 
precincts of a court; where nobody knows what dire mischief may 
ensue from one unlucky syllable blabbed about anything, or about 
nothing at a wrong time. But she was bewildered, fluttered, and en- 
tirely off her guard; so beginning giddily with, ‘Oh Lord, sir! I have 
been so frightened!’ she told his Majesty the whole story exactly as 
she would have told it to any one else. He had not done exclaiming, 
nor his Germans wondering, when again the door flew open, and the 
attendants announced Mr. Secretary Craggs, who, but that moment 
arrived, it should seem, entered with the usual obeisance, and as 
composed an air as if nothing had happened. ‘ Mais comment donc, 
Monsieur Craggs,’ said the King, going up to him, ‘ est ce que c’est 
Pusage de ce pays de porter des belles dames comme un sac de fro- 
ment? ‘Is it the custom of this country to carry about fair ladies 
like a sack of wheat?’ The minister, struck dumb by this unexpected 
attack, stood a minute or two not knowing which way to look; then 
recovering his self-possession, answered with a low bow, ‘There is 
nothing I would not do for your Majesty’s satisfaction.” This was 
coming off tolerably well; but he did not forgive the tell-tale culprit, 
in whose ear, watching his opportunity when the King turned from 
them, he muttered a bitter reproach, with a round oath to enforce it ; 
‘which I durst not resent,’ continued she, ‘for 1 had drawn it upon 
myself; and indeed I was heartily vexed at my own imprudence.’— 
p- 37. ~te 
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Now, as subjects are understood to have no wills of their own 
in the presence of royalty, it was without doubt an étourderie 
in Lady Mary to behave as if she had one; and as a gallant 
confidence carries much before it, and success is its vindication, 
Mr. Secretary Craggs must be allowed the glory of having per- 
formed his achievement well, the oath and rebuke excepted ; 
unless indeed those are to be regarded as subtle proofs of his 
very gallantry,—manifestations of the direful necessity which he 
had felt of hazarding offence to so charming a provoker. But 
how came he to hazard the offence at all? How came he, James 
Craggs, the son of a footman (according to her own account of 
him) to take such a liberty, under any circumstances, with the 
high-born and worthily-married Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
the wife of a Lord of the Treasury, and daughter of the House 
of Kingston? The reason that she gives for not resenting the 
freedom is none to the reader. Compare the mysterious and 
deferential manner in which he is treated in this anecdote of hers, 
in her contemporary journal, with the following which she gives 
of him in her Account of the Court of George the First :— 

‘Young Craggs came about this time to Hanover, where his father 
sent him to take a view of that court in his tour of travelling. He was 
in his first bloom of youth and vigour; and had so strong an appearance 
of that perfection, that it was called beauty by the generality of women ; 
though in my opinion there was a coarseness in his face and shape, 
that had more the air of a porter than a gentleman ; and, if fortune had 
not interposed her almighty power, he might by his birth have appeared 
in that figure; his father being nothing more considerable at his first 
appearance in the world than footman to Lady Mary Mordaunt, the 
gallant Duchess of Norfolk, who had always half-a-dozen intrigues to 
manage.’ 

After giving a terrible account of his father, she resumes :— 

‘Young Craggs had great vivacity, a happy memory, and flowing 
elocution: he was brave and generous, and had an appearance of open- 
heartedness in his manner that gained him a universal goodwill, if not 
a universal esteem. It is true, there appeared a heat and want of 
judgment in all his words and actions, which did not make him very 
valuable in the eyes of cool judges, but Madame Platen (the Elector’s 
mistress) was not of that number. His youth and fire made him appear 
a conquest worthy of her charms, and her charms made her appear 
very well worthy his passionate addresses.’—p. 112. 

Such was the person whom the wife of the staid Mr. Wortley 
permitted to seize hold of her ‘like a sack of wheat,’ and run up 
stairs to re-deposit her in an antechamber, without thinking it 
necessary to say a word. It might have been a very gallant 
action, and much admired by ladies of an extemporaneous turn 
of mind; but would the son of the footman have ventured it 
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within the husband’s knowledge, or with a lady of Mr. Wortley’s 
own sort of repute ? 

Mr. Wortley, not having succeeded much as a minister at 
home, was appointed in 1716 ambassador to Constantinople, 
where he succeeded as little ; but he took his wife with him, who 
was destined to triumph at all events, and thus was the cause of 
her charming the world with the most luxurious pictures ever yet 
given of a luxurious people, and of bringing away with her a 
talisman for the preservation of beauty. Her Letters from the 
Levant are so much in the interior of Turkish taste and feeling, 
that Mr. Dallaway, although they told him to the contrary, could 
not help seeing in them the long-supposed fact, now finally dis- 
proved, of her having been admitted inside the Harem. Her 
visit to the lovely Fatima is as if all English beauty, in her 
shape, had gone to compare notes with all Turkish; and if she 
soon leaves the coldness, or reserve, of her country behind her, 
in her sympathy with languishing airs, illustrative dances, and 
rakish and sceptical Effendis, her communications only become so 
much the more original and true, and_ convert her into a kind of 
Sultana herself, ravishing the wits of Turkey, Mr. Pope, and pos- 
terity. No wonder that her portrait was afterwards painted in 
the Eastern habit. The sensual graces both of her mind and 
countenance (not to use the word offensively) were met and 
brought forth by the new scenes to which she had travelled ; and 
yet so much confirmation was given at the same time to the best 
tendencies of her tolerant and liberal good sense, and she did so 
much good as the importer of inoculation, that she had reason to 
look on her new paraphernalia with pride. We beg leave to say, 
however, that we prefer the way in which she wears them in the 
portrait painted by Sir Godfrey, of which there is a poor en- 
graving in Mr. Dallaway’s edition. We do not at all hold with 
the arm-a-kimbo exactions of the one in the Frontispiece before 
us, besides doubting whether the face is done justice to. We 
feel sure indeed it is not. The intellect is not there. It is too 
hard, and bold, and vulgarly pretty. We protest against it, in 
the name of all the Sultans; not excepting him who fell in love 
with the turn-up nose and pretty audacities of Roxalana. A true 
woman’s boldness never is a man’s, and cannot be mistaken for it. 
It has nothing to do with arms a-kimbo. 

Two points are clear throughout these, and all her future 
letters ;—that her good sense (making allowance for a deficiency 
in sentiment, and a very little superfluous aristocracy) was of the 
soundest and most uncompromising order, with an ever increasing 
tendency to universal justice ; and that her husband, except as 
holder of the purse, and a gentleman for whom circumstances as 
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well as kindly habit maintained a reasonable consideration, had 
already become, to all prominent purposes, an individual of no 
mark or likelihood,—a sleeping partner. Nobody seems to think 
of him as she travels, except out of delicacy towards his com- 
panion. Gallants at Vienna and elsewhere do not see him. Pope 
makes flagrant love to her in his letters, as if no such person ex- 
isted ; or adds his compliments to him, as if the love-making was 
not at all in the way. 

We come now to the second disputed point in her history. 
Pope, who seems to have made her acquaintance not long before 
she left England, was dazzled by the combination of rank, beauty, 
and accomplishments, into an overwhelming passion; he became 
an ardent correspondent; and the moment she returned, pre- 
vailed upon her to come and live near him at Twickenham. Both 
he and she were then at the zenith of their reputation ; and here 
commences the sad question, what it was that brought so much 
love to so much hate,—tantas animis celestibus iras. Question 
however it is no longer, for the Introductory Anecdotes have 
settled it. ‘To attribute it to Pope’s jealousy of her wit, and to 
certain imbroglios about the proprietorship and publication of 
her Town Eclogues, was very idle. Pope could no more be 
jealous of her wit, than the sun of the moon ; or, to make a less 
grand simile, than the bee in its garden, of the butterfly taking a 
few sips. ‘Her own statement’ (and a very tremendous state- 
ment it was, for all its ievity) ‘was this; that at some ill-chosen 
time, when she least expected, what romances call, a declaration, 
he made such passionate love to her, as, in spite of her utmost 
endeavours to be angry, and look grave, provoked an immediate 
fit of laughter; from which moment he became her implacable 
enemy.’ 

A pause comes upon the spirit and the tongue, at hearing such 
an explanation as this,—a pause in which no one of any imagi- 
nation can help having a deep sense of the blackness of the 
mortification with which the poor, mis-shapen, applauded poet 
must have felt his lustre smitten, and his future recollections de- 
graded. ‘To say that he had any right to make love to her, is 
one thing; yet to believe that her manners and cast of character, 
as well as the nature of the times, and of the circles in which she 
moved, had given no license, no encouragement, no pardoning 
hope to the presumption, is impossible; and to trample in this 
way upon the whole miserable body of his vanity and humility, 
upon all which the consciousness of acceptability and glory 
among his fellow-creatures had given him to sustain himself, and 
all which in so poor, and fragile, and dwarfed, and degrading 
a shape, required so much to be so sustained,—assuredly it was 
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inexcusable :—it was inhuman. At allevents it would have been 
inexcusable, had anything in poor human nature been inex- 
cusable,—had a Pe things not encouraged the flattered 
beauty to resent a hope so presumptuous from one so unlike 
herself. But if she was astonished, as she professed to be, at his 
thus trespassing beyond barriers which she had continually 
suffered to be approached, she might have been more humane 
in her astonishment. A little pity might at least have divided 
the moment with contempt. It was not necessary to be quite 
so cruel to one who was so insignificant. She had address :— 
could she not have had recourse to a little of it, under circum- 
stances which would have done it such special honour? She 
had every advantage on her side :—could not even this induce 
her to put a little more heart and consideratiun into her re- 
pulse? Oh, Lady Mary! A Duke's daughter wert thou, and 
a beauty, and a wit, and a very triumphant and flattered per- 
mH. and ‘ covered with glory,’ as with lutestring and dia- 
monds ; and yet false measure didst thou take of thy superiority, 
and <didst not see how small thou becamest in the comparison, 
when thou didst thus, with laughing cheeks, trample underfoot 
the poor little immortal ! 

On the other hand, manifold as were Pope’s excuses in com- 
parison with hers, unworthily did he act, both for his love and 
fame, in afterwards resenting her conduct as he did, and making 
her the repeated object of his satire. The writer of the Intro- 
ductory Anecdotes pronounces a judgment unbefitting her acute- 
ness in falling into the common place opinion, that Pope’s letters, 
however ‘ far-fetched’ and ‘extravagant,’ are expressive ‘ neither 
of passion, nor affection, nor any natural feeling whatsoever.’ 
They are undoubtedly not expressive of the highest of any of 
these things, otherwise they would have been less artificial in 
style ; but it does not follow that they expressed none; or that a 
man, bred up in the schools of Balzac and Voiture, and writing 
to a wit, with a consciousness that his own repute for wit was his 
best recommendation, might not, out of real feeling as well as 
false, clothe genuine emotions in artificial words. He might 
even resort to them to express a height of passion, which he 
wanted, or thought he wanted, genius to vent otherwise ; and 
after all, passion itself has not seldom a tendency to exaggerated 
phrases, out of a like instinct. An excessive state of mind may 
seek excessive words to do itself justice. ‘The very youngest and 
most natural of all love, in enthusiastic temperaments, often talks 
or writes in a way incomprehensible to staider ones; as Shak- 
speare has shown us in Romeo and Juliet ; and we really believe 
Pope’s love to have been, in some respects, as true, and as green, 
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as theirs. That it was not of the highest order, we admit; and 
one of the great proofs of this is, that he afterwards allowed him- 
self to write of her as he did,—to treat her with contumely, and 
even associate her image with nauseous ideas,—a desecration 
which no lover ever permits to a noble passion, however it may 
have terminated. As to his pretence that his allusions were not 
meant to herself, it was manifestly disingenuous ; it was a part of 
the unworthiness ; and only excusable upon considerations, which 
humiliate while they excuse. 

It is fortunately a relief to turn from the sight of Lady Mary 
as a beauty, to consider her in the character of a mother; and 
what is more, asa public benefactress. On her return from Con- 
stantinople, she introduced inoculation for the small pox into Eng- 
land, through the medium of the medical attendant of the embassy. 
She had lost her only brother by the disease, and (what Pope 
would have put in the same couplet) her own beautiful eye-lashes; 
and she was resolved to give her family, and the world, the benefit 
of a practice, which promised to extend the salvation of life and 
beauty to millions. She began, with courageous love, upon her 
own offspring, and lived to see the innovation triumph, but 
through such opposition for the space of several years, that she 
honestly confessed she often repented her philanthropy. If this 
abates some of the lustre of her good will, it leaves her perhaps 
in still stronger possession of the merit of her first perseverance, 
and of her many sacrifices of time and spirit; for she consented to 
be hawked about as a sort of nurse and over-looker, in families 
that required comfort under the experiment. Her descendant 
tells us, that when four great physicians were deputed by Govern- 
meut to watch the progress of her daughter’s inoculation, they 
‘betrayed not only such incredulity as to its success, but such an 
unwillingness to have it succeed, such an evident spirit of rancour 
and ma/lignity, that she never cared to leave the child alone with 
them one second, lest it should in some secret way suffer from 
their interference.’ These must surely have been a mother’s terrors 
only, aggravated perhaps by a little of her own sarcasm and 
vehemence. We dare say she contrived to make the physicians 
appear very small in their own eyes, with her topping wit; and 
they were fain to assert their dignity by trying to look big and 
contemptuous. We should like to have seen their names. Garth 
could surely not have been one of them; (on looking into his 
biography, we see he was just dead) ; but neither could any one 
else, who was worthy of belonging to the profession—one of the 
most truly liberal, in the persons of its genuine members. A true 
physician, professing as he does an art that ascertains so little, 
and that brings him acquainted with his fellow-creatures so 
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widely, becomes almost of necessity, if he is a gentleman and 
has a brain, one of the modestest and most generous of philo- 
sophers. 

While abroad, Lady Mary and her husband, besides Con- 
stantinople, visited several parts of Germany; and on their 
return, came through the Archipelago, touched at the coast of 
Africa, and crossing the Mediterranean to Genoa, reached home 
through Lyons and Paris; from all which places we have letters 
of the liveliest, and, as they were felt to be then still more than 
now, of the most original description; for a traveller of so vivaci- 
ous a kind was till then unknown, and her sex gave the novelty 
additional effect. The manners of Italy, being a mixture of 
the light and solid beyond those of any other nation, she found 
especially congenial with her disposition ; and when in the year 
1739 she resolved to pass the remainder of her life on the con- 
tinent, to Italy she went, and staid there, or in the neighbour- 
hood, till within a year of her death. 

The reason for her thus passing twenty-two years in a foreign 
country, is one of the puzzles of her, biography. Dallaway says, 
it was on account of ‘declining health. The opinion of her 
grand-daughter on the subject is given as follows :— 


‘ Why Lady Mary left her own country, and spent the last two-and- 
twenty years of her life in a foreign land, is a question which has been 
repeatedly asked, and never can be answered with certainty, for want 
of any positive evidence or assurance on the subject. It is very pos- 
sible, however, that the solution of this proposed mystery, like that of 
some riddles, which put the ingenuity of guessers to the farthest stretch, 
would prove so simple as to leave curiosity blank and baffled. Lady 
Mary, writing from Venice (as it appears, in the first year of her 
absence), tells Lady Pomfret that she had long been persuading Mr. 
Wortley to go abroad, and at last, tired of delay, had set out alone, 
he promising to follow her; which, as yet, parliamentary attendance 
and other business had prevented his doing; but till she knew whether 
to expect him or not, she could not proceed to meet her (Lady Pom- 
fret) at Rome. If this was the real truth, and there seems no reason 
to doubt it, we may easily conceive farther delays to have taken place, 
and their re-union to have been so deferred from time to time, that, 
insensibly, living asunder became like the natural order of things, in 
which both acquiesced without any great reluctance. But if, on the 
contrary, it was only the colour they chose to give the affair; if the 
husband and wife—she in her fiftieth year, he several years older—had 
determined upon a separation, nothing can be more likely than that 
they settled it quietly and deliberately between themselves, neither 
proclaiming it to the world, nor consulting any third person; since 
their daughter was married, their son disjoined and alienated from 
them, and there existed nobody who had a right to call them to an 
account, or inquire into what was solely their own business. It admits 
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of little doubt that their dispositions were unsuitable, and Mr. Wortley 
had sensibly felt it even while a lover. When at length convinced that 
in their case the approach of age would not have the harmonizing effect 
which it has been sometimes known to produce upon minds originally 
but ill assorted, he was the very man to think within himself, “If we 
cannot add to each other's happiness, why should we do the reverse ? 
Let us be the friends at a distance which we could not hope to re- 
main by continuing uneasily yoked together.”” And that Lady Mary’s 
wishes had always pointed toa foreign residence is clearly to be inferred 
from a letter she wrote to him before their marriage, when it was in 
debate where they should live while confined to a very narrow income. 
How infinitely better would it be, she urges, to fix their abode in Italy, 
amidst every source of enjoyment, every object that could interest the 
mind and amuse the fancy, than to vegetate—she does not use the word, 
but one may detect the thought—in an obscure country retirement at 
home! 

* These arguments, it is allowed, rest upon surmise and conjecture ; 
but there is proof that Lady Mary’s departure from England was not 
by any means hasty or sudden ; for in a letter to Lady Pomfret, dated 
the 2nd of May, 1739, she announces her design of going abroad that 
summer ; and she did not begin her journey till the end of July—three 
months afterwards. Other letters are extant, affording equal proof that 
Mr. Wortley and she parted upon the most friendly terms, and indeed, 
as no couple could have done who had had any recent quarrel or cause 
of quarrel. She wrote to him from Dartford, her first stage; again a 
few lines from Dover, and again the moment she arrived at Calais. 
Could this have passed, or would the petty details about servants, car- 
riages, prices, &c., have been entered into between persons in a state of 
mutual displeasure? Not to mention that his preserving, docketing, 
and endorsing with his own hand even these slight notes, as well as all 
her subsequent letters, shows that he received nothing which came from 
her with indifference. His confidence in her was also very strongly 
testified by a transaction that took place when she had been abroad 
about two years. Believing that her influence and persuasious might 
still have some effect upon their unfortunate son, he entreated her to 
appoint a meeting with him, form a judgment of his present disposi- 
tions, and decide what course it would be best to take, either in further- 
ing or opposing his future projects. On the head of money, too, she 
was to determine with how much he should be supplied, and very par- 
ticularly enjoined to make him suppose it came, not from his father, 
but herself. These were full powers to delegate—such as every woman 
would not be trusted with in the families where conjugal union is sup- 
posed to reign most uninterruptedly.’—p. 89. 


Of the son here spoken of, we shall give an account before we 
conclude. The daughter was Lady Bute. As to Mr. Wortley, 
there is no doubt a great deal of truth in what is here said of 
him, and the whole statement is given with equal shrewdness and 
delicacy : but does it contain all the truth? Isthe main truth 


of the whole business intimated at last ? 
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Let us look back a little ; and above all, let us refer the reader 
to her letters. We cannot quote many of the passages to which 
we allude. We must employ our extracts in worthier matter. 
But in stating the spirit of them, he will be enabled to draw his 
own conclusions. Lady Mary then, for some time after her 
return to England, with the exception of the trouble she incurred 
by her zeal for inoculation (which did her but the more good in 
the eyes of the worthiest), led a life of triumphant wit and beauty, 
and at one time appears to have obtained a reputation for solidity 
in her choice of acquaintances. In Gay’s delightful imitation of 
a passage in Ariosto—‘ The Welcome to Pope on his Return 
from Greece,’ (that is to say, the conclusion of his Homer)—she 
is introduced the first of the female train, and in the following 
high terms :— 

* What lady’s that, to whom he gently bends ? 
Who knows not her? Ah, those are Wortley’s eyes: 
How art thou honour’d, number’d with her friends ! 
For she distinguishes the good and wise. 
The sweet-tongued Murray near her side attends.’ 

This was afterwards the famous Earl of Mansfield. Among 
her other acquaintances were all the chief wits of the time 
(though Pope’s particular friends, Swift, Gay, and others, most 
likely dropped her when he did), together with Lord and Lady 
Hervey, Lady Rich, Miss Skirrett (afterwards Lady Walpole), 
Mrs. Murray, the Countess of Stafford (before mentioned), the 
Countesses of Pomfret and Oxford, and the famous Duchess of 
Marlborough, who constituted her one of the few favourites she 
adhered to; probably because she feared her wit. These ladies, 
however, were of various reputations: the times themselves, as 
we shall show before we conclude, were not very scrupulous, at 
least in high life; and to distinguish ‘ the good and wise,’ in the 
sense of good-natured Gay, would allow a handsome latitude of 
selection. Now a reader need only glance at Lady Mary’s letters 
to see, that she was not less distinguished for wit, than prone to 
indulge in sarcasm, in scandal, and in a very free range of 
opinions of all sorts; and if he peruses the letters attentively, he 
will most assuredly violate no charity in coming to the conclusion, 
that the woman who has the habit of talking as she does, would 
have been a wonderful woman indeed, if under all the cireum- 
stances, she had not been free in action as well as talk, and in- 
dulged in the license she is so fond of attributing to others. Free- 
dom of tongue, it is true, does not of necessity imply license of ac- 
tion, much less does freedom of theory ; but in her case, a reader 
is struck with the conviction that it does; and circumstances, 
then and afterwards, go to prove it; not excepting those which 
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have been submitted to the public in the Appendix. The reason 
therefore which induced Lady Mary to quit Eugland for an 
abode on the Continent, we take to be threefold: first, that the 
dispositions of her husband and herself were incompatible ; se- 
cond, that she had made almost all her friends enemies by taking 
liberties with their names; and third, that in certain matters, 
her independence of conduct was such as to render it impossible 
for the husband either to live with, or to separate from her, with- 
out danger of public scandal; therefore, as he foresaw its con- 
tinuation, he very sensibly, and like a man philosophical from 
temperament and self-regard, proposed, or agreed to a pro- 
posal, that they should live apart, without noise—without any 
show of hostility—without manifestations of any sort calculated 
to subject either of them to more talk than could be helped, and 
upon the understanding (for this is most likely), that the wife 
should never return to England during the life of the husband: 
for she never did so, but did the moment he died. In other 
words, they were not to inhabit the same country. Comfort, and 
his own habits on his side, and independent action and a hand- 
some allowance of money on hers, demanded that they should live 
apart; and English custom demanded that in order to do this 
without openly breaking, they should live apart in two different 
lands. ‘To ourselves, these reasons appear so extremely pro- 
bable—in fact, so difficult to help forming themselves in the mind, 
as to be conclusive; and we think they will be equally so, to any 
one who reads the three volumes attentively. Indeed, anybody 
acquainted with certain ‘ circles, will laugh at us grave reforming 
critics, for thinking it necessary to be so judicial in our argument; 
but as we regard it neither with a levity nor a gravity of their 
sort,—neither a levity corporate, nor a gravity conventional—but 
have in view the largest purposes of candour, we feel that the 
public have a right to an express opinion on the subject. All 
that is said of the friendliness and family confidence still main- 
tained between Lady Mary and her husband, by /etter, goes for 
nothing ; first, because it was by letter, and never by any other 
mode during the two-and-twenty years that he continued to live ; 
and secondly, because under that and other circumstances, it is 
quite compatible with the arrangements we have supposed. Both 
parties were still connected by means of their son and daughter ; 
both were of the same prudent turn of mind as to pecuniary mat- 
ters; and though Wortley was not a shining man, he was not a 
silly one, much less defective in a sense of personal decorum, and 
of the desirableness of tranquillity. ‘ Study your own mode of 
life,’ he would say, ‘ but study it where it is not looked ill upon, 
and where my name need not be mixed up with it: and to make 
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the best of matters, we will converse by letter as before, as often 
or as seldom as we please, and so do ourselves all the good we 
can, and no injury. This, to be sure, was not the best of all 
possible arrangements ; but has society arrived at those in any 
country? or have philosophers yet agreed what they are ? 

We have no doubt whatsoever, that one of the things which drove 
Lady Mary from England, was the enmity she caused all around 
her by the license of her tongue and pen. She was always 
writing scandal: a Journal, full of it, was burnt by her family ; 
her very panegyrics were sometimes malicious, or were thought 
so, in consequence of her character, as in the instance of the extra- 
ordinary verses addressed to Mrs, Murray in connexion with a 


trial for a man’s life. Pope himself, with all the temptations of 


his wit and resentment, would hardly have written of her as he 
did, had her reputation for offence been less a matter of notoriety. 

The following are a few specimens of a tone common to her 
familiar letters :— 


‘I sertd this by Lady Lansdowne, who I hope will have no curiosity 
to open my letter.’—ii. p. 133. 

‘ The bearer of this epistle is our cousin, and a consummate puppy, 
as you will see at first sight.’—ii. p. 139. 

* Lady Rich’ (a particular friend of hers) ‘ is happy m dear Sir 
Robert’s absence, and the polite Mr. Holt’s return to his allegiance, 
who, though in a treaty of marriage with one of the prettiest girls in 
town (Lady J. Wharton), appears better with her than ever. Lady B. 
Manners is on the brink of matrimony with a Yorkshire Mr. Monckton, 
of 3000/. per annum ;: it isa match of the young duchess’s making, and 
she thinks matter of great triumph over the two coquet beauties, who 
can get nobody to haye and to hold; they are decayed to a piteous 
degree, and so neglected, that they are grown constant and particular to 
the two ugliest fellows in London. Mrs. Poulteney condescends to be 
publicly kept by the noble Earl of Cadogan; whether Mr. Poulteney 
has a pad nag deducted out of the profits for his share, I cannot tell ; 
but he appears very well satisfied with it.’—ii. p. 152. 

‘Mrs. West was with her (Mrs. Murray), who is a great prude, 
having but two lovers at a time: I think these are Lord Haddington 
and Mr. Lindsay ; the one for use, the other for show.’—ii. p. 159. 

‘Mrs. Murray has retrieved his Grace, and being reconciled to the 
temporal, has renounced the spiritual. Her friend Lady Hervey, by 
aiming too high, has fallen very low; and is reduced to trying to per- 
suade folks she has an intrigue, and gets nobody to believe her, the 
man in question taking a great deal of pains to clear himself of the 
scandal.’—ii. p. 201. 


Lady Hervey, who has a reputation with posterity very dif- 
ferent from this, was once her friend, and was probably alienated 
by sallies of this description, if not by a correspondence of a ten- 
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derer sort with Lord Hervey; one of whose letters to Lady 
Mary, of a very familiar description, appears in Dallaway’s Me- 
moir (vol. i. p. 46.) Even to the last, with all the fine sense she 
had acquired in addition to her unusual stock, and the better- 
heartedness which it helped to draw forth, she could not resist 
an opportunity of bantering a man to his face, scandalizing his 
wife, and giving an account of it to her daughter. In the year 
1754, she writes thus to Lady Bute from Louvere :— 


* We have had many English here: Mr. Greville, his lady, and her 
suite of adorers, deserve particular mention ; he was so good to present 
me with his curious book: since the days of the Honourable Mr. Ed- 
ward Howard, nothing has been ever published like it. I told him the 
age wanted an Earl of Dorset to celebrate it properly ; and he was so 
well pleased with that speech, that he visited me every day, to the great 
comfort of madame, who was entertained, meanwhile, with parties of 
pleasure of another kind.’—iii. p. 102. 

It must be observed, however, in Lady Mary’s defence, that 
this kind of talking was not peculiar to herself in that age, nor 
confined to what are called disreputable people; though she 
indulged in it more than others. In the Correspondence of the 
Countess of Suffolk, published some years ago, are letters from 
lively maids of honour, and married ladies, quite as free spoken 
in every respect as some of hers ; «and here rises a curious reflec- 
tion respecting the age itself, the benefit of which a reviewer is 
bound to give her. We allude to the secret understanding which 
appears to have existed, at least in the more éducated circles, that 
moral reputation, as it regarded the sexes, was to be very indul- 
gently treated ; and that people’s virtues were not to be disputed, at 
least publicly, so long as they combined a free notion of them 
with decorum. We are not aware that Pope’s gallantries were 
ever brought up against him, even by the most provoked of his 
enemies, except once by Cibber, and then good-humouredly, and 
in self-defence; and this was the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
Pope seemed to attack them in others; though he might have 
said, he only did so under vulgar and offensive circumstances. At 
all events, he did not think himself disqualified by his own free- 
doms, for writing moral essays, and constituting himself censor- 
general. Nor was his right to the title disputed on their account, 
publicly or privately. Martha Blount, though understood to be 
‘a lady that was either privately married to him, or that should 


have been so,’ was visited by all his friends, female as well as 
male, and of the most decorous reputations. Steele, censor- 
general under the avowed and more modest apology of a feigned 
name, and arrogating, with his delicious nature, no merit to him- 


self but a zeal for the public good, and a life (as he phrased it) 
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“at best but pardonable,’ is described by Johnson, in one of his 
happiest and best-humoured periods, as ‘the most agreeable 
rake that ever trod the rounds of indulgence.’ 


° Garth, the best good Christian he, 
Although he knew it not,’ 


(so Pope described him) had a like reputation. Congreve was 
understood to be the cicisbeo of Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who indeed was ostentatious of the connexion. Of Prior 
nothing need be said ; except that while others described him as 
one who ‘made himself beloved by every living thing in the 
house; master, child, and servant, human creature or animal,’ 
(see Lady Louisa’s Anecdotes, p. 63) Pope told Spence, that 
he was ‘ not a right good man;’ adding, apparently as his reason 
for the censure, that besides often drinking hard (which Pope’s 
‘guide and philosopher’ Bolingbroke used to do), he would bury 
himself days and nights with ‘a poor mean creature. He adds, 
however, that he turned ‘violent Tory’ from ‘strong Whig,’ and 
dropped his former friends. But at least a great part of his offence 
consisted in the low birth of his mistress, whom Pope again speaks 
of as having been a notorious ‘ wretch,’ and ‘a poor little alehouse- 
keeper’s wife.’ Did Pope object anything to Congreve and a 
Duke’s wife? We are not aware that any body ever reproached 
even Swift, personal as he was, with his own equivocal situation 
with regard to Miss Johnson and others. Neither did he, though 
a clergyman, see any disadvantage to his repute in being ac- 
quainted with the mistresses of other men, great or small, from 
Lady Orkney (King William’s mistress), whom he pronounced 
‘the wisest woman he ever knew, down to the author of the New 
Atalantis, the friend of Mr. Alderman Barber. As to Lady 
Mary, she was bred up among examples of gallantry, and family 
histories full of them. One of her closest early friends was ‘ dear 
Molly Skirrett,) who had a child by sir Robert Walpole, and 
afterwards became his second wife; and her husband’s relations 
were not behindhand, Lady Sandwich flourishing in the middle 
of them ;—she was daughter of the famous Lord Rochester, and is 
described as possessing all her father’s ‘ fire.’ On the death of her 
husband, whom she is said to have kept in trammels like a child, 
and even confined to the house, this lady quitted England, < too 
stupid,’ she said, ‘ for her,’ in order to reside at Paris ; though the 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the Regent, tells us in her Memoirs, 
that she gave such accounts of the ‘orgies’ in the palace of 
Queen Anne! that ‘she would not see her.’ 

Lady Sandwich probably gave false accounts ; but there is no 
question, that a great deal of license reigned in all the courts of 
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England since the age of the Tudors, up to that of George the 
Third ; and that the upper circles (and we do not mean to say it 
offensively, or without a just sense of what causes it) have at all 
times been inclined to give themselves a liberty, proportionate 
to the temptations onuiel by wealth, leisure, and refinement. The 
liberty only spoke more openly, or thought concealment less 
necessary, inthe time of Lady Mary, because it was a time of 
peace and security, with no stirring on the part of the middle 
orders, except in the tranquil pursuits of commerce ; though there 
was still enough affectation of the reverse (or a more provoking 
and real amount of it) to make such spirits as hers the more 
angry and self-sufficient, between their indignation at the false- 
hood, and perplexity with the contradiction. The case will con- 
tinue to be so, and become the more obvious, in proportion to the 
growing lights and candour of society ; nor can the philosopher 
conceal, that a time will come, when the question must be openly 
entertained, whether a little more candour, or less, will be the 
better for the interests of the community ; whether the system 
producing all that intrigue, and lying, and heartlessness, and 
occasioning nine-tenths of the tragedies in books and real life, and 
the heart-harrowing sights daily or nightly visible in a metro- 
polis, will be the better for retaining within itself the same mixture 
of inculcation of truth and practice of duplicity—or for begging 
the whole world with its sorrows, concealments, and contradic- 
tions, to speak aloud, and consider not what it is best to pretend, 
but best todo. An awful question! that will come, whether we 
will or no, and which those will be best prepared to meet, who 
have considered it in reverence for the mistakes and sorrows of all, 
and not in mere escape or repulsion of their own. 

Lady Mary’s life on the continent, is described by her as having 
been passed among books and gardens, and the cultivation of 
intelligent society ; and we have no doubt that the staple part of 
it was; but evidences escape her pen of things more in unison 
with what was said by her enemies ; and though we as little doubt 
that the enemies greatly exaggerated, we need not repeat our 
belief in their foundation, As to Horace Walpole, who talked of 
her as he did, partly because he hated her for loving his mother’s 
successor (not his worst reason), and partly because he was as 
great and scandalous a tattler as any body, there is something in 
the long, and frivolous, and fragile celibacy of his life, which in 
spite of his wit and good sense, or perhaps the more for it, gives 
a peculiarly revolting character to the perpetual squeak of his 
censoriousness. His disgusting portrait of Lady Mary in old 
age, painted with all the evil gusto and plastering of an angry 
nurse or procuress, is well known. Lady Mary may or may not 
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have worn a mask. at one time, when she received visitors (her 
biographer indeed says she did), but she may have done it for no 
worse reason, in a woman of her sort, than to baffle curiosity, 
as well as to screen the advances of age. If she was ashamed 
of showing her face on other accounts, she would hardly have 
received her visitors. She owns in one of her letters, that after a 
certain period, she would never again look in a glass, And yet 
Mrs. Montagu tells us, that on her return to England, she still 
looked young! The following is Lady Louisa’s account of that 
final event in her life :— 


‘ She survived her return home too short a time to afford much more 
matter for anecdotes. Those who could remember her arrival, spoke 
with delight of the clearness, vivacity, and raciness of her conversation, 
and the youthful vigour which seemed to animate her mind. She did 
not appear displeased at the general curiosity to see her, nor void of 
curiosity herself, concerning the new things and people that her native 
country presented to her view, after so long an absence: yet, had her 
life lasted half as many years as it did months, the probability is that 
she would, have gone abroad again; for her habits had become com- 
pletely foreign in all those little circumstances, the sum of which must 
constitute the comfort or discomfort of every passing day. She was 
accustomed to foreign servants, and to the spaciousness of a foreign 
dwelling. Her description of the harpsichord-shaped house she inha- 
bited in one of the streets bordering upon Hanover Square, grew into a 
proverbial phrase: “I am most handsomely lodged,” said she; “ I 
have two very decent closets, and a cupboard on each floor.’’ This 
served to laugh at, but could not be a pleasant exchange for the Italian 
palazzo. However, all earthly good and evil were very soon terminated 
by a fatal malady, the growth of which she had long concealed. The 
fatigues she underwent in her journey to England, tended to exasperate 
its symptoms ; it increased rapidly, and before ten months were over she 
died, in the seventy-third year of her age.’—p. 94. 


This malady, long concealed, was a cancer; her courage in 
enduring which, with a spirit so much the reverse of complaining, 
has been justly admired, 

The following is the account, before alluded to, of these last 
days of Lady Mary, given by Mrs. Montagu, who married her 
husband’s cousin Edward, She is writing to a friend at Naples :— 


* You have lately returned us from Italy a very extraordinary person- 
age, Lady Mary Wortley. When nature is at the trouble of making a 
very singular person, time does right in respecting it. Medals are pre- 
served, when common coin is worn out ; and as great geniuses are rather 
matters of curiosity than use, this lady seems to be reserved for a wonder 
to more than one generation. She does not look older than when she 
went abroad; has more than the vivacity of fifteen; and a memory, 
which perhaps is unique. Several people visited her out of curiosity 
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which she did not like. I visit her because her husband and mine were 
cousin-germans; and though she has not any foolish partiality for her 
husband and his relations, I was very graciously received, and you may 
imagine, entertained, by one, who neither thinks, speaks, acts, or dresses, 
like any body else. Her domestic establishment is made up of all na- 
tions ; and when you get into her drawing-room, you imagine you are 
in the first story of the tower of Babel. An Hungarian servant takes 
your name at the door; he gives it to an Italian, who delivers it to a 
Frenchman ; the Frenchman to a Swiss; and the Swiss to a Polander; | 
so that by the time you get to her ladyship’s presence, you have changed 
your names five times without the expense of an Act of Parliament.’— 
(The passage is in her collected Letters ; but we get-it from the Cen- 
sura Literaria of Sir Egerton Brydges.—vol. iii. p. 263). 


In a subsequent letter the same writer says— 


‘Lady Mary W. Montagu returned to England, as it were, to finish 
where she began. I wish she had given us an account of the events 
that filled the space between. She had a terrible distemper, the most 
virulent cancer ever heard of, which soon carried her off. I met her at 
my Lady Bute’s, in June, and she then looked well; in three weeks 
after, at my return to London, I heard she was given over. The hem- 
lock kept her drowsy, and free from pain ; and the physicians thought, 
if it had been given early, might possibly have saved her. 

‘She left her son one guinea. He is too much of a sage to be con- 
cerned about money, I presume. When I first knew him, a rake and a 
beau, I did not imagine he would addict himself at one time to Rabbinical 
learning, and then travel all over the East, the great itinerant savant of 
the world. One has read that the great believers in the transmigration of 
souls suppose a man, who has been rapacious and cunning, does penance 
in the shape of a fox; another, cruel and bloody, enters the body of a 
wolf. But I believe my poor cousin in his pre-existent state, having 
broken all moral laws, has been sentenced to suffer in all the various 
characters of human life. He has run through them all unsuccessfully 
enough. His dispute with Mr. Needham has been communicated to me 
by a gentleman of the Museum; and I think he will gain no laurels 
there. But he speaks as decisively as if he had been bred at Pharaoh’s 
court, in all the learning of the Egyptians. He has certainly very un- 
common parts ; but too much of the rapidity of his mother’s genius.’— 
id. p. 264. 


These ‘‘ uncommon parts,” and “rapidity of genius,” in poor 
Wortley, jun., amounted to no more, we believe, than a constitu- 
tional vivacity derived from his mother, overlaid with his father’s 
dullness, and terminating in a vain and unstable flightiness of 
character which pretended everything and performed nothing. 
“Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” is well quoted of him 
by Lady Louisa. He first plagued his parents by running away 
from school, and being every where but where he should have 
been—going aboard ship—apprenticing himself to a trade, &c. 
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In early manhood he led a rambling life, always telling false- 
hoods, and importuning them for money ; which the father, who was 
rich, had better have given him ; and before he died he realized a 
most remarkable prophecy of his mother (see Vol. ii. p. 325), by 
becoming, first, a Catholic, and then a Mussulman, in which 
latter faith,with a turban and beard besides, and, it is said,’a harem 
into the bargain, he died. He was at one time a Member of 
Parliament ; and besides some dull communications to the Royal 
Society, published a book on the Decline and Fall of the Ancient 
Republics, the composition of which was afterwards claimed by the 
Rev. Mr. Forster, his tutor. In a word, he seemed to be the off- 
spring of the perplexity of his father’s and mother’s first position, 
the victim of their mistake, and privileged to obtain what excuses 
and comforts he could get from them ; which, to do them justice, 
they upon the whole afforded, though not always with the right 
distribution of blame and allowance on all sides. His father, 
however, though not unkind, was not generous; especially (as we 
agree with a contemporary) for a man who left an enormous fortune ; 
and Lady Mary herself had an ultra-prudent sympathy with her 
husband on this head, their only and sorry point of accord! But 
she had evidently suffered much more as a parent. She would 
have shown her son the love she missed herself, could he have 
returned it. She did so to her daughter. And love, perhaps, 
would have made her generous. Her good sense was so exquisite, 
and often took so feeling a turn, that, did we not meet with ex- 
amples every day of the singular difference between the power to 
think rightly, and the disposition to act so, we should fancy she 
wanted but some very little encouragement of true love on the 
part of a superior nature, to beeome all that could be desired. 
Here follow a few specimens of it :— 

Welcome Falsehoods.—*‘ I am in perfect health; I hear it said that I 
look better than ever I did in my life, which is one of those lies one is 
always glad to hear.’ ii. p. 183. (How true is this, and how it comes 
home to one !) 

A Resource to the last.—‘In general, I could not perceive but that 
the old were as well pleased as the young ; and I, who dread growing 
wise more than any thing in the world, was overjoyed to find that one 
can never outlive one’s vanity.’ Jd. p. 191. 

War and Improvement.—‘ The world is past its infancy, and will no 
longer be contented with spoon meat. ‘Time has added great improve- 
ments, but those very improvements have introduced a train of artificial 
necessities. A collective body of men make a gradual progress in un- 
derstanding, like that of a single individual. When I reflect on the vast 
increase of useful, as well as speculative, knowledge the last three hun- 
dred years has produced, and that the peasants of this age have more 
conveniences than the first emperors of Rome had any notion of, I ima- 
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gine we are now arrived at that period which answers to fifteen. I 
cannot think we are older, when I recollect the many palpable follies 
which are still (almost) universally persisted in: I place that of war as 
senseless as the boxing of school-boys ; and whenever we come to man’s 
estate (perhaps a thousand years hence) I do not doubt it will appear as 
ridiculous as the pranks of unlucky lads. Several discoveries will then 
be made, and several truths made clear, of which we have now no more 
idea than the ancients had of the circulation of the blood, or the optics 
of Sir Isaac Newton.’ iii. p. 141. (Benedicte sint ee, que ante nos 
nostra dixerunt !) 

Hope and Strength of Mind.— Every thing may turn out better than 
you expect. We see so darkly into futurity, we never know when we 
have real cause to rejoice or lament. The worst appearances have often 
happy consequences, as the best lead many times into the greatest mis- 
fortunes. Human prudence is very straitly bounded. What is most in 
our power, though little so, is the disposition of our own minds. Do 
not give way to melancholy ; seek amusements ; be willing to be diverted, 
and insensibly you will become so, Weak people only place a merit in 
affliction.” Jd: p. 25. 

Pretended Candour.— Vices are often hid under the name of virtues, 
and the practice of them followed by the worst of consequences. Sin- 
cerity, friendship, piety, disinterestedness, and generosity, are all great 
virtues ; but, pursued without discretion, become criminal. T have seen 
ladies indulge their own ill humour by being very rude and impertinent, 
Hy think they deserve approbation, by saying, | love to speak truth.’ 
Id, p. 49. 

A Caution.—‘ People are never so near playing the fool, as when 
they think themselves wise.’—Id. p. 111. 

The right Second Childhood.— Age, when it does not harden the 
heart fis pot the temper, naturally returns to the milky disposition of 
infancy. Time has the same effect on the mind as on the face. The pre- 
dominant passion, the strongest feature, becoming more conspicuous from 
the others retiring, the various views of life are abandoned, from want 
of ability to preserve them, as the fine complexion is lost in wrinkles ; 
but, as surely as a large nose grows large, and a wide mouth wider, the 
tender child in your nursery will be a tender old woman, though, per- 
haps, reason may have restrained the appearance of it, till the mind, 
relaxed, is no longer capable of concealing its weakness.’—Id. p. 143. 

Parent and Child.— I am so far persuaded of the goodness of your 
heart’ (she is writing to her daughter) ‘ I have often had a mind to write 
you a consolatory epistle on my own death, which I believe will be some 
affliction, though my life is wholly useless to you. That part of it which 
we passed together you have reason to remember with gratitude, though 
I think you misplace it; you are no more obliged to me for bringing 
you into the world, than I am to you for coming into it, and I never 
made use of that common-place (and like most common-place, false) 
argument, as exacting any return of affection. There was a mutual 
necessity on us both to part at that time, and no obligation on either 
side. In the case of your infancy, there was so great a mixture of 
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instinct, I can scarce even put that in the number of the proofs I have 
given you of my love; but I confess I think it a great one, if you com- 
pare my after conduct towards you with that of other mothers, who 
generally look on their children as devoted to their pleasures, and 
bound by duty to have no sentiments but what they please to give them ; 
playthings at first, and afterwards the objects on which they may exer- 
cise their spleen, tyranny, or ill humour. I have always thought of 
you in a different manner. Your happiness was my first wish, and the 
pursuit of all my actions, divested of all self-interest so far. I think 
you ought, and believe you do, remember me as your real friend.’— 
Id. p. 389. 

Novel Reading.—‘ Daughter! daughter! don’t call names; you are 
always abusing my pleasures, which is what no mortal will bear. Trash, 
lumber, sad stuff, are the titles you give to my favourite amusement. 
If I call a white staff a stick of wood, a gold key gilded brass, and the 
ensigns of illustrious orders coloured strings, this may be philosophically 
true, but would be very ill received. We have all our playthings ; 
happy are those that can be contented with those they can obtain: those 
hours are spent in the wisest manner, that can easiest shade the ills of 
life, and are the least productive of ill consequences. I think my time 
better employed in reading the adventures of imaginary people, than the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who passed the latter years of her life in 
paddling with her will, and contriving schemes of plaguing some, and 
extracting praises from others, to no purpose; eternally disappointed, 
and eternally fretting. The active scenes are over at ny age. I indulge, 
with all the art I can, my taste for reading. If I would confine it to 
valuable books, they are almost as rare as valuable men. I must be 
content with what I can find. As I approach a second childhood, I 
endeavour to enter into the pleasures of it. Your youngest son is, per- 
haps, at this very moment riding on a poker, with great delight, not at 
all regretting that it is not a gold one, and much less wishing it an 
Arabian horse, which he could not know how to manage. I am read- 
ing an idle tale, not expecting wit or truth in it, and am very glad that 
it is not metaphysics to puzzle my judgment, or history to mislead my 
opinion. He fortifies his health with exercise; I calm my cares by 
oblivion. The methods may uppear low to busy people; but, if he im- 
proves his strength, and I forget my infirmities, we both attain very 
desirable ends.’—Id. p. 146. 

And so farewell, poor, flourishing, disappointed, reconciled, 
wise, foolish, enchanting Lady Mary! fair English vision in 
Turk-land ; Turkish vision in ours: the female wit of the days 
of Pope; benefactress of thy species, irritating satirist of the 
circles. Thon didst err for want of a little more heart, perhaps 
for want of finding heart enough in others, or for loss of thy 
mother in infancy; but thy loss was our gain, for it gained us 
thy books and thy inoculation. Thy poems are little, being but 
a little wit in rhyme—vers de société; but thy prose is much; 
admirable, better than accurate, idiomatical, off-hand, conversa- 
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tional without inelegance, fresh as the laugh on thy young cheek, 
and full of brain. ‘The conventional shows of things could not 
deceive thee: pity was it that thou didst not see a little farther 
into the sweets of things unconventional—of faith in the heart, 
as well as in the blood and good sense. Loveable indeed 
thou wert not, whatever thou mightst have been rendered ; but 
admirable thou wert, and ever wilt thou be thought so, as long 
as pen writeth straight-forward, and sense or Sultana hath a 
charm. 


a 
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NORWAY. 


Journal of a Residence in Norway, during the years 1834, 1835, 
1836; made with a view to inquire into the Moral and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the condition of its Inhabitants. 
By Samuel Laing, Esq. London: Longman, 1836. 


ie talent, acquirement, sound thinking, and good writing, Mr. 
Laing belongs to the same small class of travellers as Arthur 
Young and Alexander Humboldt. We are satisfied that every 
sensible reader will rise from the perusal of his book with the 


conviction that, next to Humboldt, he is the first of living tra- 
vellers. He is far, indeed, from possessing the mastery over all 
the physical sciences, which places that eminent individual so far 
above all ancient and modern ae og Even to this difficult 


department of human knowledge Mr. Laing, however, is no 
stranger; and, as an historian, an antiquary, and political and 
economical philosopher, he is the unquestionable superior of the 
great American traveller. Mr. Laing is, moreover, both a scien- 
tific and practical agriculturist. We do not find in him those 
careless felicities of style which characterize the writings of Ar- 
thur Young; but it must at the same time be stated, that as a 
statistical writer generally, he is far more comprehensive, in- 
structed, and unprejudiced, than that agreeable but somewhat 
gossiping author, We may, indeed, generally add, that Mr. 
Laing is, with rare exceptions, a sound thinker, an acute, earnest, 
and honest observer, and a vigorous writer. 

If we are rightly informed, Mr. Laing is a great and liberal 
landed proprietor in the Orkney Islands, and the brother and 
heir of the acute and masculine historian of the same name. We 
need not despair even of the landed aristocracy of these kingdoms, 
when we find it producing such a man as Mr. Laing. 

With the qualities and accomplishments which we have de- 
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scribed, the author of the work before us proceeded to Norway— 
passed two years in the country—travelled over a great part of 
it—learnt its difficult language—and lived in familiar intercourse, 
during his whole residence, with every class of its inhabitants. 
What such a man, placed under such circumstances, writes, is of 
the first value to the public. 

The motives which induced Mr. Laing to visit Norway are best 
described in his own words :— 


‘I had long entertained a wish to visit Norway, partly to investigate 
the social condition of a people living under institutions so ancient and 
peculiar, and which have recently been adopted by two of the greatest 
of modern nations, and partly from the historical interest which we 
attach to everything Norwegian. Here we expect to see the original 
type of institutions, customs, and domestic usages which England re- 
ceived by the Norman conquest, and the long previous occupation of a 
large portion of her territory by imvaders of Norwegian race. Few 
readers of the historical events of the middle ages rise from the perusal 
without a wish to visit the country from which issued, in the tenth 
century, the men who conquered the fairest portions of Europe. Such 
were the objects, to investigate which the writer was induced to spend 
nearly two years in this remote part of Europe ; and he will now, in the 
form of a journal, communicate the result of his inquiries.’—pp. 2, 3. 


With the assistance of Mr. Laing, and as often as our limits 
will allow, in his own words, we shall endeavour to give our 
readers a correct, although necessarily succinct account of the 
present state of Norway, and of its free and honest inhabitants, 
whose brave example is, at the present moment, of the highest 
interest and value to the cause of liberty and civilization through- 
out Europe. 

Norway, united to the bordering country of Sweden for the last 
three-and-twenty years, by no other tie than what Mr. O’Connell, 
speaking of our own islands, called the ‘ golden link of the Crown,’ 
runs from about the 58th degree of latitude to within less than 
19 degrees of the North Pole—a distance little short of 900 miles. 
Its greatest breadth, which is to the south, does not exceed 300. 
Everywhere besides it is very narrow ; so that, notwithstanding 
its immense length, its computed area does not exceed 6] ,000 
square miles, which however is within one-tenth or one-eleventh 
part of being double the surface of Great Britain. 

The population supported by this vast territory, according to 
the census of 1835, was only 1,098,291—which is in the pitiful 

roportion of little more than six inhabitants to a square mile. 

his is about one-half the present absolute population of the state 
of New York, and about one-eighth part of its relative density. 
Such is the difference between the capacity of a country with a 
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genial climate and a fruitful soil, and one with a severe climate 
and a sterile soil: the disadvantages on the one side being aggra- 
vated by the long continuance of indifferent government and 
restrictions on industry, and the advantages enhanced on the 
other by a government never bad, and for half a century the best 
that any portion of the human race has ever possessed—a govern- 
ment that secures at once life, property, political liberty, and the 
fruits of industry. The race is the same, in both cases, and vie 
with the German, the most enterprising of mankind; but the 
circumstances in which the parties are placed are so widely dif- 
ferent, that in two short centuries’ time a people which com- 
prehends but a mere fraction of the American Union already 
exceeds, in a twofold proportion, the very stock from which they 
sprung a thousand years back. 

The paucity of inhabitants in Norway is readily accounted for 
by the physical aspect and geographical position of the country. 
It could not easily support more. ‘The territory is mountainous ; 
and the mountains are of gneiss, mica-schist, and quartz, whose 
débris, as usual, yield but a poor and scanty soil. A large por- 
tion of the inland country is a vast plateau, which, by an ele- 
vation of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
enhances the rigour of the climate, and consequently adds to its 
barrenness. ‘The bulk of the population is found in the narrow 
strip of land between the plateau in question and the sea—in 
narrow valleys, lying on innumerable arms of the sea, and on the 
streams which fall into them. These arms of the sea, called by 
the Norwegians fiords, often penetrate the country to the extent of 
from 60 to 200 miles; and this remarkable feature prevails from 
one extremity of Norway to another. Many parts of the coast 
are studded with innumerable islands, sheltering the entrance of 
the fiords so as frequently to render them safe harbours, while 
they contribute to temper the severity of the climate. 

Although Norway is essentially a cold country, and although 
its winters are both long and severe, there are many circumstances 
of a general and nell character which contribute to temper the 
climate. The seasons are more distinct and better defined than 
with us. The winters are long, but the summer also lingers long. 
The weather is commonly severe and dry, and therefore salubrious. 

In the frame of Norwegian society the most distinguishing cha- 
racteristic is the absence of a law of primogeniture, and virtually 
of an hereditary nobility, the offspring of the feudal system; that 
is, the offspring of the conquest, settlement, and occupation of 
the land of a country by military colonies of barbarian strangers, 
for the sole benefit of the leaders of these strangers, and to the 
sure degradation and oppression of the rest of the community, 
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but especially of the conquered party. This mischievous and bar- 
barous institution, still in full maturity in many countries of 
Europe to the present day, and perniciously lingering in almost 
all of them, has never existed in Norway. Hence, notwith- 
standing their poor country and their rigorous climate, the 
equality, the comfort, the independence, and the respectability of 
the Norwegian people. Hence, too, the facility with which great 
ameliorations have been recently wrought in their political insti- 
tutions, and their government been brought to the very verge of 
a democracy without bloodshed, without noise, without confusion. 

The causes of this apparent anomaly in the condition of Nor- 
wegian society are most ably and eens explained by Mr. Laing. 
The first and most obvious is, that the Norwegian territory has 
never been conquered and occupied by strangers. In the ninth 
century a Norwegian colony conquered Normandy, and in the fol- 
lowing century the descendants of these colonists conquered Eng- 
land, and virtually Scotland and Ireland; in all of which they 
established the feudal system, not because they borrowed the 
institution from their parent country, but because they were com- 
pelled, like others, to its adoption, by the nature and exigencies of 
their situation. In Norway the feudal system was neither im- 
posed by strangers, nor adopted by the native nobility as a bor- 
rowed institution. The poverty of the country, and the courage 
and independence of the people, naturally made it both more pro- 
fitable and more safe for the nobility to go abroad for plunder and 
aggrandizement than to seek them at home. Nothing indeed was 
to be gained by the attempt to acquire power, in a country which 
was poor, and whose people were brave. Instead of oppressing, 
the nobility must have found their advantage in protecting and 
encouraging the retainers, on whose courage and fidelity the 
success of their foreign enterprises entirely depended. But there 
is another accessory cause, referred to by the sagacity of Mr. 
Laing. The cheapest and most accessible building material in 
Norway is now, and always has been, perishable timber ; of which 
strongholds for the aggrandizement of the few and the oppression 
of the many could not be constructed : consequently those relics of 
the oppression of a rude age, so universal in other parts of 
Europe, have no existence in Norway. In this particular, how- 
ever, Norway is not singular. In almost every country in which 
timber is a more accessible and cheaper material than stone or 
brick, castles or other strongholds are wholly, or almost wholly, 
wanting. In all well-wooded countries, particularly those within 
and about the Tropics (the effects of European colonization ex- 
cepted), whether in Asia or America, we seldom find castles, or 
even temples. With the feeble races of these regions, unlike the 
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bold inhabitants of Scandinavia, this has indeed precluded aris- 
tocracy, but it has not hindered the establishment of despotism. 
The fact was new to Mr. Laing until he visited Norway, and he 
thus shrewdly and truly describes it :— 


*I have seen as yet no old building in Norway ; no cottage, manor- 
house, country church, bridge, castle, or other structure of former days. 
Everything appears to belong to the present generation. Even the 
commanding points, which in all other European countries present ruins 
of castles, have never been so occupied here. The partition of pro- 
perty among the children has probably prevented even the nobles allied 
to the family of the monarch from building these, or any mansions of 
stone. That of the country, although abundant, would be an expensive 
material, from its hardness and irregular forms; and a costly erection 
upon an estate which was to be divided on the death of the owner, 
would have been useless. Wood was the material at all times for all 
classes of dwellings, from the palace of the monarch to the peasant’s 
hut. It was everywhere abundant and cheap. This circumstance has 
been more important than may at first appear in the destinies of the 
country. The chieftains, or nobility, had no strongholds in which they 
could secure themselves and their retainers. When at variance with a 
more powerful neighbour, or with the sovereign, they, with their ad- 
herents, could only retire to their ships. Those expelled by Harold 
Haarfagre became thus sea-kings, and pillaged other countries, for want 
of stone castles in which they could, like the feudal lords in the rest of 
Europe, withstand an attack at home. The monarch himself had no 
strength, scarcely even security, unless in public opinion. Harold Haar- 
fagre’s son and successor, Eric, appears to have been expelled simply by 
the people being against him. King Olaf, the Saint, lost his power 
with his popularity, and could not obtain assistance from his discon- 
tented subjects to oppose Canute the Great. The same cause probably 
saved Norway from much of the internal warfare which raged in the 
middle ages in other countries ; and it preserved, perhaps, many insti- 
tutions favourable to liberty, which were transplanted, and have flou- 
rished elsewhere.’—pp. 32, 33. 

In Norway the independent power of the ‘ small kings,’ or no- 
bility, was put an end to as early as the end of the ninth, and 
beginning of the tenth century—near a thousand years ago; so 
that in this important and essential change, this country had, by 
five centuries, the start of any other nation of Europe. 

We come now, however, to the most important branch of this 
subject, the effects which the equal distribution of property have 
produced, and is now producing, on the great mass of the people. 
We shall not attempt to do this in our own language, but quote 
the words of one who has mastered the subject :— 

‘The peasantry of Norway have always been free. From the earliest 
ages they possessed the land in property ; and were subject only to the 
general jurisdiction of the country. They were never adscripti gleba, 
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as in the feudal countries of Europe, or subject in person or property 
to local judicatories. The small kings who were expelled, or their in- 
dependence annihilated, by Harold Haarfagre in the ninth century, 
appear never to have attained the powers and privileges of the great 
feudal lords in other countries, but to have always depended in some 
degree upon the great Things or meetings of the landholders, in the 
enactment of laws. Property and power necessarily go together ; and, 
by the udal laws, the land was always the property of the people, not of 
a feudal class of high nobility: this gave them at all times, even under 
the nominally absolute government of Denmark, much weight in legis- 
lation. 

*Udal or odal, as a term applied to land, to landholders, and to pri- 
vileges attached to udal land, appears to have been originally the same 
word as the German word adel, signifying noble; and it carries an 
equivalent meaning in all its applications. Udal land is noble land, not 
held from or under any superior, not even from the king, consequently 
paying no acknowledgment, real or nominal, as a feu-duty or reddendo ; 
but held, as it has been proudly expressed, by the right by which the 
crown itself is held. Udal land is possessed, consequently, without 
charter, and is subject to none of the burdens and casualties affecting 
lund held by feudal tenure direct from the sovereign or from his supe- 
rior vassal. It is subject neither to fines on the entry of new heirs or 
successors, nor to escheats nor forfeiture, nor personal suit and service, 
nor wardship, nor astrictions to baronial courts or other local judicatories, 
nor to baronial mills or other feudal servitudes, nor to any of the ten 
thousand burdens and vexatious exactions which in the middle ages, 
and even in some degree to the present day, have affected all property 
held under the feudal tenure. There being neither superior, nor vassal, 
nor feudal service connected with such land, there existed no legal ne- 
cessity for the lawof primogeniture. It is well known that in all coun- 
tries feudally constituted, the right of the sovereign or feudal superior 
to have a vassal of an age to perform the military service in considera- 
tion of which the land was granted, was the foundation of the rule of 
primogeniture. The eldest son alone could generally have attained the 
age to perform this service. This right was even superior to that of 
hereditary succession, and in virtue of it a delectus persone was in the 
earlier ages exercised. The fiefs were not hereditary of right; and 
even at the present day this principle is by fiction of law, so far effec- 
tive and acted upon, that female heirs are in many feudal cases excluded 
from succession ; and in all feudal countries the eldest male heir has 
to pay an acknowledgment to the feudal superior, on his entry as 
vassal in the land. Udal land not being held for military service to 
any superior, no delectus persone as to who should inherit it, was com- 
petent to any authority, and consequently no preference of the eldest 
male heir could grow into the law of succession to land.’—pp. 203— 
207. 


It seems to be admitted by every party that has considered the 
question, that estates not consisting of land should be equally di- 
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vided among heirs, or at least, that the owners of such estates 
should not be restricted by law in disposing of them by will. 
Some writers, of aristocratic partialities, however argue, that a 
different rule is beneficial when land, or what our law calls real 
property (as if there were no reality in any other property), is 
concerned. This ought, according to them, to go to an eldest son, 
or eldest heir male, to the exclusion of all younger children*. « It 
forces the younger sons,” they say, “to quit the home of their 
father, and makes them depend for success in life on the fair exer- 
cise of their talents; it helps to prevent the splitting of landed 
property into too small portions, and stimulates the holders of es- 
tates to endeavour to save a monied fortune adequate for the outfit 
of the younger children, without rendering them a burthen on 
their senior.” ‘This is an imposing catalogue of the advantages 
which are supposed to flow from the law of primogeniture, and 
these kingdoms are imagined to be the peculiar seene in which 
they are most strikingly exemplified. These ingenious apologies 
are brought forward a day too late for acceptance by the people 
of England. Some eight hundred years ago primogeniture was 
a necessary and efficient portion of a system for maintaining 
power obtained by violence and usurpation. For the last three 
centuries, at least, its effects have been to aggravate the accidental 
inequalities of society, by throwing masses of the most valued 
property into the hands of a small number—to throw political 
power into the hands of a few for the special advantage of that 
few, or, in other terms, to create an oligarchy—to throw power 
into the hands of a small number having interests different from, 
and at variance with, those of the community at large,—and this 
small number, from the necessities of their position, the worst 
trained, and the least industrious members of the community. 
Instead of stimulating the holders of estates to save a monied for- 
tune for the younger children, its notorious and necessary results 
have been to make these holders the least industrious of the com- 
munity, and to distinguish them as that class which produces 
yearly the greatest number of drones, idlers, and spendthrifts. 
Instead of stimulating that class to industry and economy, it has 
stimulated it to throw its junior members, in the shape of indif- 
ferent and over-paid officials, on the public establishments, or in 
that of state paupers, on the pension-list. The only argument 
in favour of succession by the rule of primogeniture, which has 
any show of rationality, is, that it prevents land from being split 
into small portions. Fifty years’ experience in the United States 
of America, where primogeniture has been superseded by an 
equality of division, is a substantial answer to the imaginary evil 
* Macculloch’s Principles of Political Economy, page 258, 1830. 
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of too minute a subdivision. The practice of modern France, 
although the law be to a great extent compulsory, and therefore 
in principle objectionable, is to the same effect. But Norway 
affords the completest answer of all, and indeed leaves nothing to 
add in refutation of the fallacy. Mr. Laing’s account of the effects 
of the law of equal division of property in that country, as well 
as his arguments in favour of the principle generally, are at once 
forcible, enlightened, and perspicuous, and his views will perhaps 
not be the less esteemed that they come from one who himself 
derives his property in virtue of the very law against which he 
so successfully contends :— 


‘The division of the land among children appears not, during the 
thousand years it has been in operation, to have had the effect of reduc- 
ing the landed properties to the minimum size that will barely support 
human existence. I have counted from five-and-twenty to forty cows 
upon farms, and that in a country in which the farmer must, for at least 
seven months in the year, have winter provender and houses provided 
for all the cattle. It is evident that some cause or other, operating on 
aggregation of landed property, counteracts the dividing effects of par- 
tition among children. That cause can be no other than what I have 
long conjectured would be effective in such a social arrangement ; viz., 
that in a country where land is held, not in tenancy merely, as in Ire- 
land, but in full ownership, its aggregation by the deaths of co-heirs, and 
by the marriages of female heirs among the body of landholders, will 
balance its subdivision by the equal succession of children. The whole 
mass of property will, I conceive, be found in such a state of society to 
consist of as many estates of the class of 1,000/., as many of 100/., as 
many of 10/. a year, at one period, as at another. The state of Ireland 
is generally adduced as a proof of the evil which would result from the 
abolition of primogeniture. There, it is stated, the sons of the peasant 
ey and settle upon a portion of the father’s farm, itself originally too 
small for one family, and by this system of subdivision the whole class 
of peasantry is reduced to a lower state in respect of decencies, comforts, 
and enjoyments, than any population which is ranked within the pale of 
civilized life. It has always appeared to me, however, that the state of 
Ireland, instead of being a case in point, proves the very reverse. 
There the land and other property is not disseminated in ownership, or 
in small portions among the mass of the inhabitants. It is notoriously 
held in very large masses by a very small proportion of the population. 
The peasantry having no property, nor any reasonable prospect of ever 
possessing any, have not those tastes, habits, modes of thinking, pru- 
dence, and foresight which accompany the possession of property, and 
which altogether form the true and natural check upon the tendency of 
population to exceed the means of subsistence. The Irish peasant gra- 
tifies the natural propensity to marriage, precisely because being destitute 
of property, and of its influences on the human mind, he has grown up 
to manhood without any restraining propensity. Take the Irish peasant 
who marries so recklessly in his own country, because he is without the 
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rudest tastes and habits of a person imbued with a sense of property, 
and place him in London, where his labour is worth ten or twelve shil- 
lings a week, he is no longer an indolent or improvident man. He 
indulges a taste for gin, porter, tobacco ; for the alehouse meetings of 
his fellow-labourers ; for such clothing, lodging, food, as they enjoy; and 
to marry improvidently, and by the expense of a family abridge his 
habitual enjoyments, 1s as much out of the question with him as with 
aman of the higher and educated class of society. The restraints of 
property are upon him. He is, in fact, an educated man ; for the real 
education of the human mind is to be found in that which daily and 
hourly exercises the mental powers and moral character—in the posses- 
sion of property. Reading and writing are but means of education, 
not even efficacious in all states of society. A man may read and write, 
and yet have a totally uneducated mind. He who possesses property, 
whether he can read and write or not, has an educated mind; he has 
forethought, caution, and reflection guiding every action ; he knows the 
value of self-restraint, and is in the constant habitual practice of it. 
It is this kind of education, induced by the diffusion of property, and 
of the civilizing tastes, habits, and motives of action which attend its 
possession, that will keep the population of a country within its means 
of subsistence. This sense of property, as it may be called; the in- 
stinctive desire to possess, to accumulate, forms the preventive check 
established by nature upon the tendency to excessive multiplication. 
This check is wanting in Ireland. By the artificial diffusion of pro- 
perty through society, under the feudal system of succession, the 
restraining influences of property are totally removed from the mass of 
that community, and the propensity to improvident marriage freed from 
the check which nature has provided against it. The state of a country 
in which the land is the property of eight or nine thousand individuals, 
out of a population of as many millions, cannot, surely, be the picture 
of what it would be, were landed property, by a law of equal and 
natural succession, diffused through the whole body of the people. 
That the land so possessed would be frittered into portions too minute 
for civilized existence, by a people imbued with the tastes, habits, and 
influences of property, is an assumption not borne out by any expe- 
rience. It is not consistent with our observation, for instance, that the 
ten children of a man of 1,000/. a year, would each, upon his death, 
build a house upon his share of the estate, and giving up every attempt 
to raise his income to what is necessary for the habits, tastes, and wants 
acquired when participating of his parent’s vastly greater income, 
would live upon his 100/. a year, and leave it at his death to be divided 
among perhaps ten other children. It is much more consistent with 
our daily experience of human nature to assume, that the one would 
sell to the others, and turn his capital and industry to pursuits which 
would enable him to acquire what are to him necessaries of life, and to 
provide the same competence for his children ; and this, in fact, we see 
done every day by co-heirs. An estate would no more be divided by 
heirs than a ship is broken up and divided by heirs, unless it were the 
interest of the heirs to do so; and if so, society would be a gainer by it. 
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Norway, at all events, affords a strong confutation of this dreaded exces- 
sive subdivision of property. Notwithstanding the partition system 
among children continued for ages, it contains farms of such extent, 
that the owner possesses forty cows, and must summon his farm-ser- 
vants to work by a bell on the house-top.’—pp. 18—22. 

We shall proceed to describe the effects of the equal distribu- 
tion of landed property on the agriculture, the manners, and 
social state of the people,—on their laws and on their govern- 
ment. Mr. Laing thus contrasts the Highland farming of Scot- 
land and the state of the rural population of that portion of the 
United Kingdom, with their condition in Norway :— 


* What is the condition of this Norwegian highland population com- 
pared to that of the tenants on a highland estate in Scotland ? 

‘ In the first place the highlands of Scotland are a better country 
for subsisting its inhabitants ; the soil is better. Here, it is the gravel 
of primary rocks washed down from the high grounds, and covered with 
a thin coat of earth. The crops are not strong, and, in these narrow 
glens, are prematurely ripened by the gleams of hot sunshine reflected 
from the rocks. Harvest was begun in the month of July ; but a great 
part of the crop is evidently not properly filled, although dead ripe. In 
our highlands the crops on the moorish or clay soils will be scarcely in 
ear, and will not be ripe before October; but the grain will be heavier, 
and the acre of land will produce more. It is also a great disadvantage 
to these highland farmers that they have not the hill pasture behind their 
grounds which ours have; the stretch of unbroken purple, blooming 
heath, outside of the hill dike, on which cattle will pick up a living for 
a great part of the year. Here, beyond the boundary of the farm, there 
is little pasture; only huge masses of naked rock, with juniper and fir 
growing between them. I have not seen so much heath in this country 
as would shelter a covey of groose, or subsist a score of black-faced 
wethers for half aday. ‘Thus the condition of the people here, in rela- 
tion to soil, climate, crops, and pasturage, appears less favourable than 
in the Scottish highlands. 

‘ It is vastly better, however, in another respect—they have no rents 
to pay—being the owners of the farms they cultivate. Here are the 
highland glens without the highland lairds. It is, [ am aware, a 
favourite and constant observation of our agricultural writers, that these 
small proprietors make the worst farmers. It may be so; but a popu- 
lation may be in a wretched condition, although their country is very 
well farmed ; or they may be happy, although bad cultivators. The 
country around Rome was certainly better farmed under the Romans 
than it is now under the Pope. Was it a happier country then, when 
all the agricultural labourers were slaves working in chains, and driven 
to and from their work like beasts of burden? Our West Indian colo- 
nies were better farmed under the slave system, especially when fresh 
slaves could be imported from Africa, than probably they can ever be by 
free labour. Which is the happiest state of the population? Good 
farming is a phrase composed of two words which have no more appli- 
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cation to the happiness or well-being of a people than good weaving 
or good iron-founding. That the human powers should be well applied, 
and not misapplied, in the production of grain, or iron, or clothing, is, 
no doubt, an object of great importance; but the happiness or well- 
being of a people does not entirely depend upon it. It has more effect 
on their numbers than on their condition. The producer of grain, who 
is working for himself only, who is owner of his land, and has not a 
third of its produce to pay as rent, can afford to be a worse farmer, by 
one-third, than a tenant, and is, notwithstanding, in a preferable condi- 
tion. Our agricultural writers tell us, indeed, that labourers in agricul- 
ture are much better off as farm-servants than they would be as small 
proprietors. We only have the master’s word for this. Ask the ser- 
vant. The colonists told us the same thing of their slaves. If property 
is a good and desirable thing, I suspect that the very smallest quantity 
of it is good and desirable ; and that the state of society in which it 
is most widely diffused is the best constituted. I suspect that the object 
of wise laws should be to diffuse this general good through society, by 
promoting the distribution of property by its equal inheritance, not to 
concentrate the whole into the hands of a few by the law of primogeni- 
ture ; which, although well adapted to the artificial feudal system, is not 
fitted for the natural and rational state to which society is advancing. 
The common sense of the majority of mankind would, I apprehend, in 
spite of the most curious and subtle argument, decide that the forty 
families in these two or three highland glens, each possessing and living 
on its own little spot of ground, and farming well or ill, as the case may 
be, are in a better and happier state, and form a more rationally consti- 
tuted society, than if the whole belonged to one of these families (and 
it would be no great estate), while the other thirty-nine families were 
tenants and farm-servants. Add a few ciphers to the numbers, and you 
have Ireland, Scotland, England, with their millions of people, and their 
soil possessed by a few thousand proprietors. It is impossible such a 
constitution of civil society can long exist without some great convulsion, 
unless mankind be retrograding to the state in which the feudal law of 
primogeniture originated. If society and the ideas of mankind are ad- 
vancing in a different direction, it would be wise if legislation were to 
precede, rather than be forced to follow. 

‘If small proprietors are not good farmers, it is not from the same 
cause here which we are told makes them so in Scotland—indolence 
and want of exertion. The extent to which irrigation is carried in 
these glens and valleys show a spirit of exertion and co-operation to 
which the latter country can show nothing similar. Hay being the 
principal winter support of live-stock, and both it and corn, as well 
as potatoes, liable, from the shallow soil and powerful reflection of sun- 
shine from the rocks, to be burnt and withered up, the greatest exertions 
are made to bring water from the head of each glen, along such a level 
as will give the command of it to each farmer at the head of his fields. 
This is done by leading it in wooden troughs (the half of a tree roughly 
scooped) from the highest perennial stream among the hills, through 
woods, across ravines, along the rocky, often perpendicular, sides of the 
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glens, and from this main trough giving a lateral one to each farmer in 
passing the head of his farm. He distributes this supply by moveable 
troughs among his fields; and at this season waters each rig succes- 
sively with scoops like those used by bleachers in watering cloth, 
laying his trough between every two rigs. One would not believe, 
without seeing it, how very large an extent of land is traversed expedi- 
tiously by these artificial showers. I have seen turnip-crops in Scot- 
land in situations, where, in dry seasons, it might be possible to save a 
crop by similar means. The extent of the main troughs is very great. 
Tn one glen I walked ten miles, and found it troughed on both sides: 
on one, the chain is continued down the main valley for forty miles. 
Those may be bad farmers who do such things; but they are not indo- 
lent, nor ignorant of the principle of working in concert, and keeping 
up establishments for common benefit. They are, undoubtedly, in these 
respects, far in advance of any community of cottars in our highland 
glens. They feel as proprietors who receive the advantage of their own 
exertions. The excellent state of the roads and bridges is another proof 
that the country is inhabited by people who have a common interest to 
keep them under repair. There are no tolls.’—pp. 35—40. 


The Norwegian farmers possess an advantage which ours do 
not; and which “= themselves did not possess under the Danish 
rule. They are allowed to brew and to distil without taxation 
and without restraint. This is the fruit of their new constitution. 
The cheapest material for distillation is found to be the potato. 


Mr. Laing repeatedly recurs to this improvement in farming eco- 
nomy ; and in a passage which we shall here quote, he describes 
the effects of cheap spirits on the habits of the people. They are 
not, as the reader will see, the same that sagacious English jus- 
tices and abstemious English parsons have so often predicted. 


‘ The distillation of spirits being unrestricted in this country, and 
carried on in every farm-house, renders the price very low,—about 14d. 
sterling the gallon. I expected to have seen a great deal of drunken- 
ness and disturbance in an assemblage of four or five thousand people of 
two distinct nations. This proved not to be the case. In the morning 
I have not seen one intoxicated person. In the evening the country 
people returning home appear elevated or in liquor, as at our fairs, but 
not so as to be unable to take care of themselves. I have not seen one 
of the soldiers, a subaltern’s party of whom are here during the fair, in 
the slightest degree affected with liquor, either on duty or off; yet the 
discipline is anything but strict. The only individuals I have seen 
thoroughly drunk, or in the state in which well-clad artisans may be 
seen staggering through the streets of Edinburgh every day, are the 
Laplanders. They are selling skins, gloves, and such trifles, and run 
to the spirit-shop with their friends the moment they dispose of an ar- 
ticle. Yet these people have something manly about them. I wished 
to buy a pair of snow-boots of reindeer skin to draw over my own in 
travelling. A Laplander having asked three orts for them, I offered 
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two orts twelve, thinking he had two prices like other dealers abroad : 
but the man instantly walked away, evidently hurt at such a supposition. 
I have had an opportunity, from being acquainted with the local autho- 
rities, of ascertaining the amount of delinquencies committed during the 
fair. There has been one case of theft, one of driving a sledge without 
bells, and thus injuring a woman, one of bringing a diseased or glandered 
horse for sale. This is not a formidable catalogue for such an occasion. 
The division of property among the children has not, in the course of a 
thousand years, brought the fair-going people in Norway to the state 
of the fair-going people in Ireland. 

‘If the distillation of spirits from potatoes were allowed to the Irish 
people as here, where every one may distil without restriction, what 
would be the consequence ? The whole nation would be drunk for the 
first fortnight; but the permanent consequences might possibly be be- 
neficial. It would give a positive value to a vast mass of property, the 
potato crop, which has now only the kind of negative value of being con- 
sumed by man and pig, in place of other more transportable kind of food. 
It would make potatoes, like grain, a saleable product. The growers 
could not consume it, as now, in breeding curly-headed boys and girls, 
but would distil part of it for use or for sale. If all restraints on the 
use of spirits were removed—and the artificial price occasioned by 
duties and Excise regulations is perhaps the most exciting one—it is 
very possible that, after the novelty of the situation was over, the con- 
sumption would be less considerable than it is now. There would be 
no treating, no public-house drinking; for there would be no rarity nor 
difficulty in getting the liquor, which could be had at home at little cost. 

‘It would undoubtedly improve the condition of the Irish people, by 
giving a valuable property to the poorest cottar out of a product which is 
now only applied to the rearing of a superfluous population ; and not- 
withstanding the evil consequences of placing, as it were, the glass 
brim-full in the hands of the people, the good might counterbalance the 
evil.’—pp.169—171. 

This is just as we should have expected. It has long been 
known that the soberest people in Europe are the inhabitants of 
the wine countries. It seems to be the same thing with spi- 
rituous and malt liquors as it is with wine, and this too in one 
of those northern nations of whose nature drunkenness has been 
supposed to be as necessary a part and parcel as flaxen hair and 
blue eyes. To make intoxicating liquors a rarity is, next to po- 
verty and misery, the surest means of promoting drunkenness. 
The taxes on these articles, amounting, in one shape or another, 
to fifteen millions a year, paid chiefly by the poorer classes of 
society, act in both ways, and are consequently the prime pro- 
moters of drunkenness in these kingdoms. 

The rural population of Norway, and nine-tenths of the whole 
population is rural, is as well fed as the people of England ; bet- 
ter fed than the people of Scotland ; and incomparably better fed 
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and clad than the people of Ireland ; infinitely better lodged than 
any of them. Mr. Laing makes the following most judicious 
and enlightened observations on the last of these subjects :— 


‘This population, also, is much better lodged than our labouring and 
middling classes, even in the south of Scotland. The dwelling-houses 
of the meanest labourers are divided into several apartments, have 
wooden floors, and a sufficient number of good windows; also some 
kind of out-house for cattle and lumber. Every man, indeed, seems, 
like Robinson Crusoe, to have put up a separate house for everything 
he possesses. Whoever has observed the condition of our labouring po- 
pulation will admit the influence of good habitations upon the moral 
habits of a people. The natives of New Zealand have dwellings more 
suited to the feelings and decencies of civilized life than the peasantry of 
a great proportion of Great Britain and Ireland, who live in dark one- 
room hovels, in which not only household comfort and cleanliness are 
out of the question, but the proper separation of the sexes can scarcely 
be maintained. Can any reflecting person doubt that it is an important ad- 
vantage to the labouring class of a country that their standard of living is 
pitched high as to lodging, food, and clothing? _It isthe most effective 
check upon pauperism and over-population. Why does the Irish peasant 
marry so recklessly? Because his idea of a suitable dwelling for a man 
in his station is a hovel of raw earth and sticks, such as a man may put 
up in a forenoon on a hill-side ; a bucket full of potatoes is his standard 
of food ; a tattered great coat, of raiment. With these he is in no worse 
condition than the population around him, and therefore he marries. 
If the ideas and habits of the country required a more expensive and 
comfortable sort of habitation for the very meanest person of his own 
station, he would not marry until he had acquired the means of lodg- 
ing like his neighbours ; nor would he find a wife who would leave a 
decent habitation to burrow in a hole like a pig-sty. Every man looks 
to what is considered proper and reputable in his own rank; and the 
poor man, having little else to give him importance, is generally more 
tenacious of the proprieties belonging to his station than the rich man of 
what is suitable to his sphere. 

‘It is from the operation of our timber duties that the working class in 
Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland and Ireland, is so wretchedly 
lodged ; an evil by which the whole community suffers. The timber of 
America is not adapted, either in size, strength, durability, or price, for 
the wood-work of small houses. For the beams, roof-timbers, or other 
parts in which there is strain or exposure, it is considered totally unfit ; 
and were it stronger, the waste in reducing its logs to the proper dimen- 
sions prevents the application of it to such small buildings. The duty 
upon the kind of wood alone suitable for the poor man’s habitation, 
which is the small-sized logs, deals, and battens of Norway, or the Bal- 
tic coasts, renders it impossible for the lower, or even the middle classes, 
to lodge themselves comfortably, or even decently. It affects the price 
not merely of the good building material which these countries could 
furnish at a cost lower than the duty now levied upon it, but it raises our 
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own worthless planted fir-wood, which no prudent man can use in any 
work that is intended to last for twenty years. 

* Ifour labouring classes understood their own interests, they would 
find that the timber duties press more heavily upon their comfort and 
well-being than even the corn-laws. Cheap corn may only produce 
cheap labour. If the loaf is reduced permanently to half of its present 
price, it is possible that wages might, in the ordinary course of demand 
and supply, be reduced in the long run to half their present rate. The 
cheap loaf would beget cheap labourers in every branch. But a dry, 
warm, tight, comfortable, roomy dwelling, such as induces a man to 
stay at home, keeps him out of the ale-house, and his family out of the 
doctor’s books, would be a real improvement in the condition of the 
working man, which he would obtain by the total abolition of the tim- 
ber-laws, and which could in no way affect the rate of his wages. There 
is, perhaps, no one cause which drives the labouring man to the spirit 
and beer-shop so much as the want of a comfortable, decent dwelling to 
retire to when the work of the day is over. 

‘This duty, the most pernicious, perhaps, in the whole range of Bri- 
tish taxation, stands also in the way of the industry of very numerous 
and important classes in the middle rank of life. It prevents, for ex- 
ample, the industrious seafaring man, who has gathered a little money, 
from ever obtaining that object of every seaman’s ambition, a small 
vessel of his own. It is not necessary that vessels of a small class 
should be of oak; Prussian and Norwegian ships of large burden 
are built of pine. Ifthe duty upon the east country timber were abo- 
lished, our small capitalists would form a floating population, engaged 
in the various trades of communication and conveyance between the 
British, Irish, and foreign ports. But the duties put it out of the reach 
ef small capitalists to have such vessels as are suited to their means, and 
as the same class in other countries, having a free timber-trade, are 
able to fit out. It costs as much with us to make a herring-boat as it 
should require for a coasting-sloop. 

‘The great capitalists engaged in shipping gain by this state of 
things, because the carrying of timber from America is a trade suited to 
old vessels not of the first class. They are called the Shipping Interest 
of the country. Does this title properly belong to these great owners, 
or to the active sea-going population? Is it the interest of the country, 
for the sake of any class of capitalists, that the population should be 
supplied with inferior timber, useless for the purposes of house-building 
or ship-building? Is it not our true interest to put it in the power of the 
whole inhabitants to lodge themselves suitably, and of the maritime po- 
pulation to fit out small vessels on the same capitals that are sufficient 
in other countries for that purpose ?? —p. 40—44. 


A word on our timber duties in passing—duties which Mr, 
Laing characterizes as even more impolitic, injurious, and useless 
than our bread tax itself. We go 4000 miles for bad and perish- 
able timber, when we might have good and desirable timber at 
one-sixth part of the distance. We impose from five to ten times 
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the duty upon the good timber that we do on the bad; and in 
the operation we lose, according to an official statement, a mil- 
lion and a half of revenue every year; at which rate, since the 
process commenced, we have squandered fully thirty-three 
millions sterling. The good timber might be had cheaper than 
the bad, but by our policy, or say rather our impolicy, the people 
are made to pay a good deal more than double price for it, as 
they cannot, in all cases, substitute the bad. In the course of 
this proceeding it is further to be added that we have lost the best 
part of the custom of our neighbours, the timber-growing nations 
of the north of Europe, whose numbers, estimating those only who 
are directly concerned, cannot well be reckoned at less than ten 
millions ; and this, not merely without improving in the slightest 
degree the trade of our North American possessions, containing 
about one-seventh part of the above population, but actually injur- 
ing it to a considerable extent, by turning capital and industry 
from profitable channels to one that is in the highest degree pre- 
carious, But that mighty concern, the shipping interest, it is 
alleged, is interested in the maintenance of the present system, and 
therefore the people ought to be taxed, to be almost houseless, and 
to lose their trade to maintain this imaginary advantage. More 
tonnage is required to bring a bulky article by a voyage of 8000 


miles than by one of 1500; and the nation is represented to gain 
by the additional quantity which is requisite. It does so, exactly 
in the same way that a manufacturer and his customers would 
gain by the o_o of two steam-engines when one would do 


the work better. hy, on the same principle, is it not enacted by 
law that the colliers of Newcastle and the northern parts, instead 
of making a direct voyage to London, should be compelled to 
perform the circuit of the United Kingdom before reaching their 
destination? This might possibly produce a necessity for addi- 
tional tonnage and additional seamen, but it would raise the 
price of coals in the same way that the Canadian voyage raises 
the price of timber; and if the shipping interest were benefited, 
the city of London and its neighbourhood would be half-starved 
and its manufactures ruined. In the annals of commercial and 
financial blundering (a large volume) there does not exist a 
more iniquitous or foolish tax, or a more senseless violation of 
sound principle, than is involved in the fiscal and monopoly tax 
implied in our timber duties. The utmost revenue that the 
timber duties bring into our Exchequer is about a million and a 
quarter a year. For this paltry consideration, our exports to the 
northern nations of Europe are reduced to one-third part of what 
they were two-and-twenty years ago, and the price of timber is so 
enhanced that, to use the language of Mr. Laing, it is ‘ impossi- 
N2 
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ble for the lower or even the middle classes of society to lodge 
themselves comfortably or even decently. The tax in every 
form must be swept away, and when the people come to under- 
stand the odious character of the impost (a matter slow and dif- 
ficult to be brought about as respects all indirect taxation) they 
will call for its abolition in a tone that it will be neither easy nor 
safe to resist. We have, however, so recently treated the sub- 
ject at length, that to dwell on it further would but fatigue the 
reader. 

The principles which govern the conduct of foreign trade in 
Norway are the only censurable part of Norwegian legislation ; 
and these, to be plain, are in some respects absolutely unworthy 
and stupid. The whole foreign trade of the kingdom is a matter 
of monopoly, being in the hands of a few privileged merchants 
of the towns of Christiania, Bergen, Drontheim, Christiansand, 
and Tromsoe. Most of the Norwegian foreign trade. in the 
middle ages, was in the hands of the Hanseatic merchants; and 
the towns in which they had their factories, in due time, suc- 
ceeded to their privileges, and have had influence enough to 
maintain them to the present day :— 

‘ The merchants or shopkeepers,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ who are settled 
and dwell in Nordland and Finmark, and in the Lafodden islands, are 
licensed burgesses of Bergen, Drontheim, or other privileged towns. 
Each has a certain tract of coast or circle belonging to his shop or fac- 
tory, within which no other person is entitled to buy or sell. These 
privileged traders pay a certain tax, and are obliged to receive and 
entertain travellers, as the sole innkeepers within their circle; and 
their exclusive privilege has become hereditary, attached to the house or 
factory in which it may be exercised by a duly privileged trader. The 
state of a country or province in which every uecessary and luxury must 
be purchased, and of which the trade is so fettered, may be guessed at. 
The privileged capital finds an easy and sufficient trade in supplying 
the coffee, sugar, tobacco, brandy, and such articles, required by the 
persons who fish for each merchant. Any extension of industry or of 
trade to or from the country is not necessary for its employment ; and, 
like the dog in the manger, what it cannot do itself it will not allow any 
other Norwegian capital to do.’—pp. 267, 268. 

This is no doubt a foul blot on the legislation of Norway ; but 
still it does not become us—who have handed over a monopoly 
of the trade of a country greater than the United Kingdom to a 
Fur Company, who only released our trade with the Chinese 
empire from a still more pernicious monopoly three years ago, 
and who have enacted that the people shall pay twice the price for 
bad timber for which they might have good—to be over cen- 
sorious. 

Norway possesses many natural facilities for trade. It hasa 
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wide extent of coast on the Atlantic, and the singular advantage, 
in such a climate, of having some of the harbours on this coast 
open and free from ice throughout the year. The navigable arms 
of the sea, or fiords, which penetrate the land deeply, and which 
are almost innumerable, afford, in summer at least, an extensive 
inland navigation. ‘In winter,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ after the snow 
has fallen, the whole country across from it (the Drontheim Fiord 
on the Atlantic) to the Bothnian Gulf, and into the interior of 
Russia, is one rail-road, such as art can never rival as to the aid 
given to animal power.’ Across this natural rail-road, and on 
sledges drawn by horses or rein-deer, a distance of 300 miles from 
sea to sea, much of the trade between Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia is carried on. 

The great staple exports of the foreign trade are timber and 
fish. The timber is well known to be excellent—a load of it 
being worth, in our own markets, about twice as much as the 
same quality of Canadian timber. Holland and France are at 
present the chief customers for it. England once was, but that is 
an affair of two-and-twenty years back. 

‘The great scene of Norwegian fishery is in the Lofoten islands. In 
the beginning of February the fish set in from the ocean, and occupy the 
banks in West Fiord, which is that tract of sea comprehended between 
the chain of islands and the mainland. These banks are from three to 
ten miles out in the Fiord, and at a depth of from sixty to eighty 
fathoms. Shelter from the fury of the main ocean, possibly also some 
special circumstances in the temperature, or in the food afforded on 
these banks, bring the cod in such crowds together to deposit their 
spawn that it is said a deep-sea lead is often interrupted in its descent 
to the bottom through these fish-hills, as they are called. From North 
Cape to Bergen all the fishermen who have the means assemble in the 
month of January at the different stations. The fish are caught in nets 
and on long lines.’—pp. 399, 400. 

* In a medium year, 1827,’ continues Mr. Laing, ‘ there were 2916 
boats fishing in 83 different stations, accompanied by 124 yachts or 
tenders, the number of men in all being 15,324. The produce was 
16,456,620 fish, which would be about 8800 tons dried; there were 
also 21,530 barrels of cod-oil, and 6000 of cod-roe.’—p. 402. 

When the winter or cod-fishery ends, in April the sethe (gadus 
bivens) and herring-fishery commence. Respecting the herring- 
fishery, Mr. Laing, according to a very useful and necessary 
practice of his on such occasions, takes the liberty of giving our 
law-makers some wholesome advice. Thus :— 

‘ The herring-fishery is not clogged with the absurd regulations of 
our Board with regard to the size of the mesh of the net. In order to 
preserve the breed, and prevent the young fish from being taken, our 
wise regulations oblige our fishermen to use nets with the mesh of an 
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inch square. The consequence is that only full fish, just about to 
spawn, can be taken; and in that state they are nowhere esteemed, and 
not marketable, if others containing neither roe nor milt, and not 
shotten but fat, can be procured. It is time that our government put 
an end to the absurd whims of the late George Rose and his fishery 
board, which have cost the country some millions of money. To pre- 
serve the race of herrings, if that were even a rational object for regula- 
tion, the way is not to kill the unspawned fish, but, on the contrary, to 
spare them, and kill the young; not to kill the goose about to lay her 
golden eggs, but her goslings. The Norwegians very wisely use nets 
of all sizes of mesh; and take herrings of any size, at any time by day 
or night as they can get them, leaving it to the fish-curer to assort the 
sizes and kinds of fish to suit his customers, and leaving it to nature to 
replace the fish killed. By this wise and simple procedure they have 
beat the Scotch herring-curers out of the markets of the Baltic, as they 
deliver fish better assorted and of better quality.’-—pp. 402, 403. 

It is surprising what mischief impertinent ignorance can do. 
It is clear that the late Mr. George Rose—a very impertinent 
legislator on many occasions—is the cause that, for the last forty 
years, we have been ourselves eating, and making others eat, 
unwholesome or indifferent herrings, while, through the same 
folly, we have been losing the foreign market for this consider- 
able branch of our domestic industry. 

The Norwegians have few mines, and no manufactures, techni- 
cally so called. Ina country like theirs, with a very thin and 
scattered population—ice-bound and snow-enveloped for half the 
year — manufactures could only be forced; and as this would 
neither add to the national wealth, nor, what is of more conse- 
quence, to the comfort and happiness of the people, they have 
acted wisely and well in not encouraging them. Coffee, tea, sugar, 
French brandy, and French wines and spiceries, the Norwegians 
receive in exchange for the timber and fish, paying a duty gene- 
rally not exceeding two per cent. on their value, and almost as 
cheap as at the marts from which they are brought. ‘The gentry 
are clothed in foreign woollens, cottons, and silks ; and this con- 
stitutes almost the only visible distinction between them and the 
peasant-proprietors and peasantry generally, who are almost ex- 
clusively clothed in stuffs, 

* These,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ are found almost all within themselves, 
according to the common phrase; that is, either produced at home or 
some kind of substitute used, or they are wanted altogether, and from 
habit not missed. In the country, shoes and clothes are made at home. 
The shoemaker and tailor go round, cobble and sew for a few weeks at 
each gaard, getting their maintenance, und being paid frequently in meal, 
potatoes, butter, or other produce. There are looms at work in every 
house in the country. Carding, spinning, and weaving are constant 
occupations of the mistress and female servants. Woollen cloth, sub- 
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stantial but coarse, excellent bed and table-linen, and checked or striped 
cotton or linen for female apparel, seem the ordinary fabrics in progress. 
The family of the bonder, with the exception, perhaps, of his Sunday hat, 
is generally clothed in home-made stuffs ; and the country church is but 
little indebted to Glasgow or Manchester for any display of finery. They, 
however, are well clothed. Boots, gloves, and, in bad weather, great- 
coats, are worn by ordinary working men, and a person in rags is rarely 
seen. A set of clothes for Sunday is possessed by every individual.’— 
pp. 297, 298. 


The following short extract from Mr. Laing shows the small 
proportional numbers of the town, or trading population, and also 
the prosperity which the country is attaining under its new 
institutions :— 


* Norway in the year 1825 had a population of 967,959 persons. By 
the census of 1835 the numbers are 1,098,291, being an increase in 
these ten years of 130,332. In the towns there were in 1825 a pepu- 
lation of 112,778, and in 1835 of 125,139, being an increase of 12,361. 
In the country in 1825 the population was 855,181, and in 1835, 
973,152, being an increase of 117,971. 

* The town population is contained in thirty-eight places, only nine 
of which exceed 3,000 inhabitants, and only two reach 20,000; and in 
all, excepting perhaps Bergen, a considerable proportion of the inha- 
bitants are engaged in agriculture, raising a part at least of what they 
consume. The great increase, therefore, has decidedly been in the 
agricultural population. No manufacture has risen during these ten 
years to be exchanged for food with other countries. The wood-trade, 
which is the staple one, and formerly gave employment to a great popu- 
lation, has been in a very depressed state. The increase has evidently 
been from the greater quantity of food raised from the soil of the 
country by taking in new lands or improving the old. The admitted 
advance of the people within these ten years in the enjoyment of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, taken together with this ascertained 
increase of their numbers, shows a very ~yemarkable progress of the 
country under its own legislation.’—pp. 395, 396. 


We must now, however, turn to the Norwegian constitution, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Laing, endeavour to give the reader 
some insight into what is, at the present moment, the most im- 
portant and interesting question of which our author treats. All 
our readers, who are ” forty years old, will remember the scan- 
dalous convention made between the Tory Government of this 
country and Sweden, by which, three-and-twenty years ago, the 
kingdom of Norway was separated from the Danish monarehy, 
and handed over to the King of Sweden, in order to compensate 
that prince for the loss of Finland, which had been forcibly taken 
from him by Russia. The contracting parties had net, at the 
moment, possession of the country, nor even military occupation ; 
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and far less any shadow of rightful claim to it. The partition of 
Poland, in short, was in principle not a whit less iniquitous. 


‘ Providence, sometimes,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ will not allow our mea- 
sures to be so flagitious as we design them. The Norwegians declared 
themselves an independent nation upon the Danish monarch renouncing 
the sovereignty of Norway, framed a constitution, and proclaimed the 
son of their former sovereign king. The Danish prince abdicated his 
newly-acquired crown rather than engage in so unequal a contest with 
Sweden and England; and these two contracting powers redeemed in 
so far the character of their private nefarious treaty, that the Norwegian 
nation was not, as in the case of Poland, handed over like a herd of 
black cattle from one potentate to another, but their distinct national 
existence was acknowledged, their new constitution was accepted of on 
the 17th May, 1814, and solemnly sworn to by the proposed monarch, 
the late king of Sweden; and on these conditions only, viz., the dis- 
tinct existence as a nation of the kingdom of Norway, and the preser 
vation of its constitution as sworn to, were the two crowns of Norway 
and Sweden united—under the guarantee of this country, as one of the 
Allied Powers, to support each party, the kings of Sweden and the 
Norwegian nation, in their just rights.’-—TIntroduction, pp. 4, 5. 

By whom the new constitution was framed, Mr. Laing seems 
to have been unable to ascertain. 

‘I have often asked,’ he observes, ‘by whom this constitution was 
originally framed. It is evident that it could not be the work of four 
days—from the 12th April to the 16th, 1814—which is all the time the 
committee sat before the constitution, as it now stands, was laid before 
the national assembly. From the contrivance of the safeguards with 
which it is protected against everything but the hand of open violence, 
it appears more like the work of some philosophic mind, a Seyes or a 
Bentham, long meditated upon before it was produced in such perfec- 
tion in all its details. On the other hand, although the principles and 
machinery of this constitution might lead to the supposition that it was 
the production of one of these master minds, the perfect adaptation from 
the first of every arrangement to the local and very peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, as to law, property, and state of society, could 
only have been the work of a native.’—p. 476. 

By whomsoever the Norwegian Constitutional Act was framed, 
it is clear that it was the work of great time, great talent, and 
deep meditation ; and its existence at the moment it was wanted, 
affords evidence that the Norwegians had been long contem- 
plating the improvement of their political institutions. Indeed, 
the use they have made of it fora period now approaching to a 
quarter of a century, shows that no people in Europe were better 
prepared for the enjoyment of a free and representative govern- 
ment. Independently of the fortunate circumstance of an equal 
division of lands, and consequently of equality among the people, 
and the virtual absence of an aristocratic class to contend with 
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the people for antiquated and mischievous privileges, Norway 
had been for four centuries under the sway of a respectable and 
congenial people—the Danes. The government, indeed, was in 
name a despotism; but it was not despotically exercised, for the 
Danes not only did not disturb the institutions of Norway, but, on 
the contrary, improved them. 

We are sorry that our space will not admit of our extracting the 
whole of Mr. Laing’s masterly account of the Norwegian consti- 
tution. 


‘The Norwegian people enjoy a greater share of political liberty, have 
the framing and administering of their own laws more entirely in 
their own hands, than any European nation of the present times. I shall 
attempt to give a brief outline of their constitution. The Parliament or 
Storthing is elected and assembled once in three years, and sits for 
three months, or until the business is despatched. A special or extraor- 
dinary Storthing may be summoned in the interval, if extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, as the death of the sovereign, war or peace, should require 
it, but its powers do not extend to any alteration in the laws or constitu- 
tion. Each Storthing settles the taxes for the ensuing three years ; 
enacts, repeals, or alters laws ; opens loans on the credit of the state ; 
fixes the appropriation and administration of the revenue; grants the 
fixed sums to be applied to the different branches of expenditure—the 
establishments of the king, the viceroy, or members of the royal family ; 
revises all pay and pension lists, and all civil and clerical promotions ; 
and makes such alterations as it deems proper in any interim grants 
made since the former Storthing. It also regulates the currency, ap- 
points five revisors, who shall every year examine all accounts of govern- 
ment, and publish printed abstracts of them. There are laid before it 
verified copies of all treaties, and the minutes of all public departments, 
excepting those of the highest military command. The Storthing im- 
peaches and tries before a division of its own body all ministers of state, 
judges, and also its own members. Besides these great and controlling 
powers, fixed by the ground-law, as it is called, passed and agreed to by 
the king and nation on the 17th May, 1814; the Storthing receives the 
oaths of the king on coming of age or ascending the throne, or of any 
regents appointed during a minority; and in case of a failure of the 
royal line, it could proceed, as in 1814, to elect, in conjunction with 
Sweden, a new dynasty. This body, when elected, divides itself into 
two houses; the whole Storthing choosing from among its members 
one-fourth, who constitute the Lagthing, or upper house—their functions 
resembling those of our House of Lords, deliberative, and judicial in 
cases of impeachment; the other three-fourths constitute the Odels- 
thing, or House of Commons, and all proposed enactments must ini- 
tiate in this division. A counsellor of state may, on the part of the 
executive, give in writing any proposals for new laws, but has no vote ; 
and the initiative of laws is not vested in government alone, either in 
theory or practice, although it has manifested a strong desire, ever since 
this constitution began to operate, to obtain the abrogation of this part 
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of the ground-law, but without success. In addition to these extensive 
legislative and controlling powers, the Storthing enjoys a right not 
known in any other European monarchy. After a bill has been passed 
in the Odelsthing or lower house, it is sent to the Lagthing or upper 
house, where it is deliberated upon, and passed, rejected, or sent back, 
with amendments to the lower house, nearly as in our two houses of 
Parliament ; it then requires the sanction of the king to become law. 
But if a bill has passed through both divisions in three successive Stor- 
things, on the third occasion it becomes the law of the land without the 
royal assent. The ground-law, sworn to between the king and the 
people in 1814, fixes and defines this right so distinctly, that it cannot 
be got over without overturning that compact. It presumes that if, 
during six successive years, the nation by its representatives three times 
declares a measure beneficial, the king’s ministers must be wrong, and 
the nation right. This right has not remained dormant. The abolition 
of hereditary nobility in Norway was made law by its exertion. This 
legislative body is elected in the following way: every native Norwegian 
of twenty-five years of age who has been for five years owner or life- 
renter of land paying scat or tax, or who is a burgess of any town, or 
possesses there a house, or land to the value of 150 dollars (30/.), is 
entitled to elect and to be elected: but for this last privilege, he must 
be not under thirty years of age, must have resided for ten years in 
Norway, and must neither be in any department of the state or court, 
nor on the pension-list, nor in the counting-house or bureau of any 
officer of state, or of the court. 

‘ The country is divided into election districts, corresponding to the 
amts or counties, and sub-districts corresponding to the parishes. Re- 
gisters of the qualified voters in each sub-district are kept by the minister, 
and also by the fozed, or baillie. Each town with 150 voters makes a 
sub-district : but if the number of voters be under 150 it must he joined 
to the nearest town. In, or before the month of December of each third 
year, the electors or voters assemble in the parish-church, and proceed 
after the constitution and ground laws are read, to choose their election 
men, in such proportions, that in towns, one is chosen from among 
themselves by every 50 voters. In the country, every 100 voters, or 
under, if the sub-district contain only a smaller number, elect one ; 
from 100 to 200 elect two; from 200 to 300 voters elect three, and 
soon. Incase an election-man, from sickness or other cause, cannot 
attend the district meeting, he who had the next number of votes is his 
substitute. In towns within eight days, and in the country within a 
month, after the election-men are chosen, they assemble at the place 
appointed for the district or county election, and there elect from among 
themselves, or from other qualified voters in the district, the representa- 
tives to Parliament or Storthing, in such proportion, that for towns one- 
fourth of the number of election-men are chosen ; that is, from three to 
six elect one, from seven to ten two, from eleven to fourteen three, and 
from fifteen to eighteen four representatives, which is the greatest num- 
ber any town can send to the Storthing. In the country one-tenth is 
the number any district is entitled to send. From five to fourteen elec- 
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tion-men elect one, from fifteen to twenty-four two, from twenty-five to 
thirty-four three, and above that number four, being the greatest number 
any district or county can send. These proportions are founded upon 
the principle, that the towns in Norway should, as nearly as possible, 
return one-third, and the county two-thirds of the whole body, which 
should not consist of under seventy-five, nor above one hundred mem- 
bers.’—p. 115—119. 

‘ This Storthing,’ continues Mr. Laing, ‘ consists of twenty-two persons 
in civil offices, three in military, sixteen in clerical, four lawyers, fourteen 
mercantilemen, thirty-sevenlandowners. Of the civil functionaries, eleven 
are connected with executive function, the others with judicial. I have in- 
cluded in this class one rector of a school, and one collector of taxes. Of the 
clerical, four are parish clerks or precentors (kirke sanger), not clergymen. 
Of the mercantile, some are landed proprietors as well as merchants, some 
country dealers. The mercantile towns, as Bergen, Drontheim, and 
Christiania, are not represented eutirely by mercantile men, but by men 
of high reputation from various professions. Of the land-owners, with 
the exception of one or two who possess more than one farm, the thirty- 
seven are substantial bonder ; proprietors only of the farms they live 
on. It-appears from this analysis of the composition of the Storthing, 
that there is no foundation for the objection to the daily allowance [a 
dollar and a half per day], as the class of bonder have not sent any 
undue proportion of their own numbers, but have chosen representatives 
from other professions. A much more important inference may be 
drawn—that while the qualification is as low as it can well be, and the 
education of the electors is also but low, there is still such an amount 
of good sense in a community at large, that where undue influence, 
bribery, delusion, or party spirit are not at work—and by the machinery 
of the middle wheel of election-men, they are entirely excluded—a great 
majority of educated and enlightened men will be elected to do their 
business. In this representative body there are nearly sixty members, 
who, from their professions, must have enjoyed the best education the 
country affords, and must be among its most able men; and there are 
only thirty-seven who may be presumed, from their occupation, not to 
have habits of business, although they are likely to possess great natural 
talents and judgment. The representatives of this class in former 
Storthings have, I understand, often proved the most efficient members, 
after they get acquainted with the routine of business.’—p. 454. 

The most interesting branch of this subject to this country, at 
present, is the Lag-thing,or Norwegian Upper Chamber. Al- 
though to those unacquainted with the Norse ianguage, and who 
think only of the vernacular tongue, the name would lead to the 
supposition that the Norwegian Assembly is a mere House of 
Lords, after the English fashion : there is, in fact, little in com- 
mon between them. The Norwegian Assembly does not, and, 
as the reader will presently see, cannot, like our ‘ hereditary 
wisdom,’ Jag half a century behind the wishes and civilization of 
the nation for which it makes laws. It is, in reality, no more 
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than a well-organized select standing committee of the Lower 
House, for revising the bills passed by that House, and for act- 
ing as a court of justice to try impeachments sent up from it 
in conjunction with the ordinary Supreme Court of Justice, 
of which the judges, on such occasions, sit and vote with its 
members. The Storthing, or Norwegian Parliament, may, in 
some respects, be said to consist of three assemblies, viz., the 
House of Commons, sitting with the members of the Upper 
Chamber,—that House sitting without them,—and the Upper 
Chamber sitting by itself. After electing its own speaker, which, 
by-the-way, is done once a week,— 

‘The Storthing then proceeds,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘to elect what is 
equivalent to our House of Peers, the Lagthing, or division in which 
the deliberative functions of the legislative body are invested. This 
consists of one-fourth of the members of the Storthing, being in the 
present assembly twenty-four, who are voted for by the whole body, and 
they form a separate house, and sit in a different chamber, with their 
own president and secretary, also elected by themselves weekly. The 
functions of the Lagthing are not exactly the same as those of our 
House of Lords, but are more confined. No bill can have its initiative 
there. It can only receive bills from the other house, the Odelsthing ; de- 
liberate upon what is sent up to it; and approve, or reject, or send back 
the bill with proposed amendments. It is also the court before which, 
aided by the Hoieste ret Court, which is an independent branch of the 
state; the lower house, the Odelsthing, may impeach ministers of state. 
The composition of this House of Lords, which does its business quite 
as well as a house of bishops, dukes, and barons, may be an object of 
curiosity to our British radicals. It consists, in the present Storthing, 
of eight persons in civil offices, five in clerical functions, two lawyers, 
and nine bonder or peasants ; in all twenty-four. They are not elected 
to the Lagthing with any reference to profession or rank, but simply 
from the opinion their fellow-members in the Storthing may have formed 
of their judgment, knowledge, and fitness for deliberative function.’— 
pp. 455, 456. 

The Norwegian constitution has gone on improving ever since 
its first institution, notwithstanding several attempts of the Swedes 
and their adventurer king to modify it, that is, to render it sub- 
servient to Swedish interests; and like some of the pretended 
free constitutions of Germany, the mere creature of the executive. 
In 1815 the small remnant of nobility—a feeble and indigent 
class—chiefly of foreign origin, was abolished by the Storthing. 
The king, twice over in that year, and in 1818, refused his assent 
to the bill passed for this purpose. In 182] the abolition was a 
third time voted, and in conformity with the constitutional act, 
then became law without the royal assent, although King John 
was at the gates of Christiania with six thousand troops to 
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intimidate the assembly into rejecting it. The other attempted 
encroachments of the Constituttonal King consisted in a claim to 
an absolute, instead of a suspensory veto—the initiation of all 
laws—and the naming of the speaker and secretaries of the 
Storthing. They were all rejected very quietly, but very firmly. 

The liberty of the press is, of course, secured by the free con- 
stitution of Norway. 


‘The liberty of the press is one of the articles of the ground-law. 
It is free for every man to print and publish what he pleases. There 
cannot consequently be any censorship, or any suppression of publica- 
tions. But every man is responsible for what he chooses to publish. 
For treason or blasphemy he is amenable to public justice; but the 
ground-law defines, that to constitute the offence, it must be open and 
intentional. Defamation or libel also on private character must be open, 
intentional, and fulse, to constitute the offence. The state of the period- 
ical press in a country gives a true measure of the social condition of 
the people, of their intelligence, their ripeness for constitutional privi- 
leges, and even of their domestic comforts. The newspapers, since I 
came here, have been my principal and most instructive reading. In 
Norway there are upwards of twenty; but some only give the adver- 
tisements and official notices of the province or town in which they 
appear ; even these are not without interest to astranger. It js curious 
to see what is to be sold or bought, and all the various transactions 
announced in an advertising newspaper. Of those which give also the 
foreign and domestic news, the most extensive circulation appears 
enjoyed by a daily paper called the Morgen Blad, published in Christi- 
ania. The cost of a daily paper, sent by post, is seven dollars, or about 
28s. sterling yearly. There is no duty on newspapers; and as there 
are six or seven published in Christiania alone, this price is probably as 
low as competition can make it. In paper and type, this journal is 
superior to any French or German one that I have seen ; and its articles 
of foreign news, and its editorial paragraphs, are often written with 
great ability. From the importance attached in all these newspapers to 
little local affairs, it is evident that the mass of the people, not merely 
an educated few, are the consumers. There being no tax on advertise- 
meuts, the most trifling matter is announced, and a publisher appears to 
have a kind of brokerage trade at his counting-house, and to be em- 
powered to sell or buy for parties, or at least to bring buyers and sellers 
together. I have seen it advertised, with a reference to the editor’s 
counting-house, that there was a turkey-cock to be sold, a cow in calf 
wanted, and such trifles as show, that the class to whom they are no 
trifles read and have the benefit of newspapers.’—p. 132-134. 

Six newspapers for the Norwegian capital, with its population 
of 24,000 inhabitants, is a larger proportion than is printed in 
some of our largest and wealthiest commercial towns; but the 
price of a Norwegian journal is less than one-fourth part of the 
present price of an English one; and, indeed, little exceeds the 
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amount of the present reduced stamp duty: it is but twenty-eight 
shillings a year; and this for a paper, of which Mr. Laing in- 
forms us, the leading articles are most respectable, and the paper 
and type better than that of any French or German journal. 

We have given above but a small part of Mr. Laing’s account 
of the Norwegian constitution, and the reader who desires to be 
fully instructed on this subject must go to the work itself. 

Education in Norway is, upon the whole, in a satisfactory state. 
There is a university, and parochial schools on the Scotch 
system, throughout the country. 


‘The considerable number of periodical publications,’ observes Mr. 
Laing, ‘ which circulate in Norway proves a state of education among 
the people which is far from being Timited. There are two daily news- 
papers, and at least six published two or three times a week, all in 
extensive circulation. Every little town also—as Stavanger, Arendal, and 
others—has local newspapers. A penny or skilling magazine has an 
extensive sale, and also another publication on the same plan. It is 
not merely from the sale of these works, but from their matter, the 
advertisements to and from parties, and the subjects treated of, that I 
infer, in proportion to the population, a considerable reading public in 
Norway. There are also periodical works of a higher class, literary 
journals, and others on peculiar branches of knowledge, antiquarian, 
topographical, military.’—pp. 443, 444. 

There are, notwithstanding, causes which keep education in 
Norway on a low footing, however widely its first elements are 
spread. These are the high and expensive education of the 
clergy, and the absence of religious dissent. Upon this last sub- 
ject the observations of Mr. Laing are excellent. 


* Another cause which limits the cultivation of the mental powers is 
the total absence of religious dissent in the country. A difference of 
opinion upon religious doctrines among a people is the most powerful 
stimulus to the human mind to investigate, to obtain knowledge, to 
exert the mental powers. The spirit of religious controversy adds no- 
thing certainly to their domestic happiness, but much to their intelli- 
gence, acuteness, desire for education, and value for religion. Scotland 
and England, without their seceders and dissenters, would have been 
countries in which the human mind slumbered. A land of universal 
conformity is necessarily one of universal apathy as to religious matters, 
or else of gross superstition, It is to expect effect without cause, to 
expect zeal or enlightened belief without inquiry and opposition, and 
the collision of mind against mind. There is something of this apathy, 
and of this superstition observable in Norway: there is no stimulus 
awakening men from the passive state of mind produced by uninquiring 
conformity. ‘Those who maintain that a nation should have but one 
religious code fixed by law, to the exclusion of all dissent, should look 
round and see whether there is a sound and true sense of religion in 
those countries, whether Catholic or Protestant, where the public mind 
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has remained in this state. “If ignorance be bliss,”’ it has been said, 
***tis folly to be wise.” It is this bliss, and this wisdom, which univer- 
sal conformity to the doctrines of an established church, either in a 
nation or parish, will produce.’—pp. 447, 448. 

Mr. Laing is right: Spain, Portugal, Italy, France before her 
revolution, England before her Reformation and first revolution, 
and all the nations of the East, from the Hellespont to the North 
Pacific, testify to the truth and accuracy of his conclusion. 
There is not the least doubt but that, in spite of our many local 
advantages, had the Episcopal Church of England, with its 
enormous endowments, succeeded in establishing itself throughout 
these kingdoms, exterminated the ancient worship, and sup- 
pressed dissent, we should, at this day, have been in a worse 
condition than the southern nations of Europe. The learning, 
and the wealth of the land, would have been in the hands of the 
priesthood, and consequently its political power; the people 
would have been ignorant, debased, and servile; and even the 
nobility could only have maintained a share of power, by alliance 
with it,"or the alternative of perpetual war. From this humilia- 
tion the dissenters have saved us :*their services to the nation, 
therefore, are unappreciable. Without them we should have 
had a bloated and insolent priesthood,—a turbulent uneducated 
nobility,—and a slavish and superstitious people. We owe to 
them the advancement we have made in arts and sciences, and 
the plantation of a great and free nation on the shores of the 
Atlantic—the proudest event in the history of our species. 
These services are not merely national; they have extended to 
our whole race. They have extended to a world not known to 
Europe before there were dissenters; and the example is at 
this moment producing beneficial effects, nearly from one ex- 
tremity of the civilized world to the other. 

The Lutheran Church of Norway is, for a reformed church, 
rather highly endowed, considering the poverty of the country, 
and the frugal habits of the people. The incomes of the rural 
parochial clergy vary from £170 to £340 a year, which is 
higher than the average incomes of the same class of the clergy 
of the Kirk of Scotland,—a country in which the style of living 
is far more expensive. A bishop is paid at the rate of from 
£800 to £1,000 a year, the average being just one-third part of 
the lowest sum which the present Primate of all England 
thought would be the least that would seduce ‘an English 
gentleman’ into the ministry of the gospel,—even with the 
prospect of rising to his Grace’s own income of more than ten 
times the amount. 

There are several causes for the absence of religious dissent in 
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Norway. The want of trade and manufactures, and consequently 
of great and busy towns, is one. The skilful use which the 
Norwegian clergy make of the rite of confirmation—for to be 
confirmed is held by the people to be equivalent to a certificate of 
character, while the want of it amounts to a sort of temporal ex- 
communication—is another. <A third is the total want, on the 
part of the clergy, of all political power; for in Norway there are 
not, as matter of privilege or usage, either legislating bishops or 
magisterial parsons. 

‘There are several reasons,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ for this peculiarity of 
the Norwegian Church. The principal, perhaps, is, that it has no tem- 
poral power; no political existence as a part of the state ; no courts, or 
laws, or interests of its own, jarring with those of the other classes of 
the community, and raising animosity between them and the clergy. 
The clergy are, in political rights or privileges, on the same footing as 
any other class of the community. The Lutheran religion is part of the 
state ; but not the ministers who are employed to teach it. They are 
represented in the Storthing like other citizens ; and, having no separate 
interests as a body of clergy, enjoy individually the confidence of the 
people, and an unity of interests with them. They are often sent to the 
Storthing as their representatives. This unity of worldly interests pre- 
vents dissent in spiritual matters.’—p. 186. 

We have now touched upon a few of the most important sub- 
jects treated of in Mr. Laing’s work; but there is one of the 
utmost consequence, which want of room obliges us, reluctantly, 
to do little more than allude to in general terms. This is the 
administration of justice, which would, in fact, require and deserve 
a separate article for itself. According to Mr. Laing, it is on a 
good and simple footing, ahd there are points in it ‘which 
deserve the consideration of those eminent men who consider the 
British courts susceptible of some improvement.’ The lowest 
court in Norway is the ‘Court of Mutual Agreement,’ well known, 
by name at least, to writers on jurisprudence in this country. 
This is a modern institution, which the Norwegians owe to the 
wisdom and liberal spirit of the Danish government. Mr. Laing 
gives a clear account of it, and truly describes it as ‘the first 
great and decided improvement upon the old modes and forms of 
administering justice which has been attempted by any of the 
ancient governments of Europe with success,—p. 218. The 
supreme Court of Appeal forms, as already alluded to, one of the 
estates of the constitution, and, like the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is independent of both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the government. Appeals lie to it even from 
courts-martial. ‘The punishment of death has been abolished in 
Norway for the last forty years. There is one principle of Nor- 
wegian law which has prevailed from time immemorial, the bare 
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mention of which is enough to affright English judges from their 
benches, and to threaten Orange judges with condign poverty. 
‘ The judge is responsible for his legal decision. Upon an appeal 
from it to a higher court, he must defend it there, and is liable in 
damages for a wrong decision. —p. 234. Ina country like ours, 
‘where judges are entirely irresponsible for error of judgment, 
ignorance of law, or even for carelessness, partiality, or prejudice, 
however obvious and gross,’ a law of this nature must appear 
equally alarming and extraordinary. And yet in Norway it has 
worked well for ages; and it would appear, from long experience, 
that the learned, the diligent, and the upright, have nothing to 
fear from it. 

We have, as yet, spoken of Mr. Laing only in terms of praise, 
and we should have been guilty of injustice had we spoken in any 
other. As we are not his indiscriminate eulogists, however, we 
must now point out a very few subjects in which, as it appears to 
us, he has not displayed his accustomed sagacity. ‘Thus he has 
a hankering after the punishment of death, abolished by the 
Norwegian law, because, in practice, the Norwegians do not suffi- 
ciently distinguish the gradations of punishment for the different 
degrees of offences, and because working in chains for life amounts, 
according to him, to a capital punishment by a lingering process. 

Mr. Laing is one of those who treat the political power and 
principles of Russia with far more respect and deference than 
they are entitled to. By the census of 1830, Russia had 
49,000,000 of inhabitants, being about one-sixteenth part of 
the human race. He thinks that her government, in its paternal 
care for this multitude, has a right to disturb the world in order 
to possess ports in the Atlantic—that is, has a right, when the 
proper moment arrives, to seize on Norway. Now, we hold that 
the paternal care of Russia for the multitude in question is a pure 
imagination. One half of it does not speak the Russian language, 
nor profess the Russian religion, nor are they of the same race 
with the Russians. They are, what Lord Lyndhurst’s Irish are not, 
true aliens in language, religion, and blood, recently conquered, 
and sighing for the most part for release from the Russian yoke. 
The real Russian population—that of the conquerors—is much 
less than that of France; and even this is weakened by being 
spread over 700,000 square miles. That population is its sole 
strength. Russia is not only enfeebled in its military strength, 
but clogged in its social progress, by 20,000,000 of other people 
scattered over 850,000 square miles, many of them hostile and 
warlike, and a still greater number in so gross and barbarous a 
state as to contribute less to the strength, and not more to the 
respectability of the Russian empire, than the wild beasts of its 
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deserts. This is not a power for which the free kingdom of 
Norway ought to be sacrificed. It will be better to allow a cum- 
brous Celene of such incongruous and ill-assimilated materials 
to crumble to pieces by its own weight. The career of conquest 
which it is so wildly and blindly pursuing is, in fact, hastening 
this desirable consummation. 

Mr. Laing’s historical and antiquarian disquisitions often ex- 
hibit great research and great acuteness. This is not, however, 
always the case: thus, he tells us that ‘ the Asiatic origin of 
the Scandinavian race is placed beyond a doubt, although the 
causes and exact period of their migration are matters of con- 
jecture only.” Now the only plausible ground for such an origin 
of the Scandinavian race is, that the Scandinavian dialects contain 
many words obviously derived from the Sanscrit—the dead lan- 
guage of India. But this is not peculiar to the Scandinavian 
tongues, Omitting the Semitic nations, it is common to every 
language, from the western confines of Hindostan to the shores of 
the North Atlantic on the one side, and to those of the Frozen 
Ocean on the other. What does this prove but only that there were 
conquests, and consequently communication between the eastern 
and western nations long before record ; for although the appear- 
ance of man on the globe is, geologically, a very modern event, 
historically (and the curious fact now adyerted to is one of the 
most striking proofs of it) it is more ancient, perhaps, than we ge- 
nerally believe. The shepherd nations of Northern Asia were 
most probably the medium of this communication, because in 
the very rude times they must have been the only people who, 
from position, enterprize, and means, could be supposed capable 
of effecting conquests. Receiving themselves from India, through 
the medium of religion, a portion of the Indian language, they 
would, by migrations and conquests somewhat similar to those 
they effected within the period of authentic history, convey it by 
conquest and settlement, immediately or mediately, to the Eu- 
ropean and other nations in their route. There is no more reason 
on such a ground to attribute an eastern origin to the Scandi- 
navians than an Italian one tothe Saxon English, whose language 
contains far more Latin than the dialects of Scandinavia do San- 
scrit. 

Mr. Laing tells us that the affinity of the Norwegians with the 
German race is easily traceable ‘ by the instinctive operation by 
which we discover at once what is called blood in horses, or the 
eest of countenance in families or nations.’ Why, then, did he 
nit apply this test when he was ascribing an Asiatic origin to the 
Dandinattens? The Seandinavians are fair—so fair, as almost to 
aj proach, among other Europeans, to the character of Albinos. 
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They have very fair hair, and grey or blue eyes, with fine com- 
plexions. How is such a people as this to be traced to the black 
or tawny-complexioned, the black-haired, and the black-eyed 
raees of the East, among whom, from the Mediterranean to the 
China Sea, there is hardly to be found a fair skin, a flaxen head, 
or a blue eye ? 

Another argument in favour of the eastern origin of the Scan- 
dinavians is still more fanciful, indeed almost ludicrous. The 
Scandinavians, down to the eleventh century, ate horse-flesh, and 
so do some of the tribes that wander over the plains of Tartary. 
‘The dearest of all animal food,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ would be 
the flesh of the horse ;’ and so it would if horses were bred only 
for food. But a rude people breed no domestic animals for mere 
slaughter; and a rude, and a gross, and a hungry people will eat 
of anything that comes in their way; and the flesh of an animal 
which cannot be dispensed with, when old or dead from disease, 
would not be the dearest, but the cheapest of all animal food to 
sucha people. Therefore, the Scandinavians did, and the Tartars 
still do, eat horse-flesh. But it is a mistake to suppose that the 
flesh of the horse would be dear animal food. It would add 
greatly to the value of the horse as a domestic animal, if the 
superannuated, the imperfect, and the maimed could be used for 
human food. It is not so used, simply because, like that of all the 
species of the same natural family, it is bad or indifferent. This is 
the substantial prejudice against it among the inhabitants of London 
and Paris, but it could not apply to the gross and half-starved 
Tartars and Scandinavians, too happy to snatch a morsel of food 
of any sort. Many of the Indian tribes, especially of those which 
lie between Hindostan and China, although they never slaughter 
the horses, never fail to eat the flesh of one that is killed or dies 
a natural death ; but no one on this account dreams of tracing the 
origin of these tribes to Tartary. With respect to these attempts 
to trace the origin of nations where there is neither historical, nor 
physiological, nor philological evidence, there are, in fact, no 
bounds to them but the imagination of the writer. Man may be 
hunted in this way from one extremity of the globe to the other, 
until we shall not leave him a spot to rest his foot upon. 

But these are trifling blemishes— mere specks in a work 
otherwise replete with instruction and interest, and which we are 
happy to find (and it is a proof of its good sense and its good 
taste) the public is disposed duly to appreciate. We can safely 
promise the reader who purchases this modest octavo that he will 
find in it more useful information, and more rational amusement, 
than in a dozen quartos of modern fabrication. JI. C. 
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Art. VIII. 
THE VIXEN, AND CIRCASSIA. 


1 Voyages aux Indes Orientales par le Nord de [ Europe, les 
Provinces de Caucase, la Georgie, l’ Armenie, la Perse, §c., §c. 
Par M. Charles Belanger. Paris, 1836-7. London, Dulau 
and Co. 


2. A Geographical, Statistical, and Commercial Account of the 
Russian Ports in the Black Sea, the Sea of Asoph, and the 
Mouth of the Danube. From the German. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the Official Report, lately published, of the 
European Commerce of that Empire in 1835. Schloss, Great 
Russell Street. 1837. 


(THE subject of the above works has acquired a very great mo- 

mentary interest, from the late seizure of a British vessel by 
the Russians on the coast of Circassia. The capture of the Vixen 
has been known in this country for two months: but since that 
period the public has been vainly looking to its ministers for any 
vindication of the national interests, or any explanation of the 
apparent wrong done to them. ‘The matter has been frequently 
urged on the notice of the House of Commons, in the shape of 
questions and passing remarks. It has very lately been brought 
forward in a more precise shape by Mr. Roebuck, in moving for 
papers relative to the transaction. These papers were refused by 
Lord Palmerston, on the ground which is now taken by every 
Secretary for the Foreign Department—that of pending negoti- 
ations: the silence of the noble Lord was approved by many of 
those gentlemen, who think it their duty to utter their cuckoo note 
of agreement in a common absurdity: the required information 
was refused; and no explanation whatever was given. The ad- 
mission of such a reason as sufficient to justify the withholding 
such information is equivalent to depriving the House of Com- 
mons of all control over the foreign policy of the country. In 
former times—in that of the transaction, for instance, respecting 
Nootka Sound, the naval force of the country was kept on so low 
a footing as to compel Ministers to have recourse to Parliament 
on the first prospect of any disturbance of our foreign relations. 
But with a fleet so large as to admit of our carrying on even a war 
on a moderate scale, a minister may indulge for a long time the 
natural official aversion to responsibility to Parliament. He may, 
if he chooses it, involve the nation half-way in a war, or he may 
let slip irrecoverably the proper opportunity for vindicating the 
national interests. Parliament has no control over him. While 
the public feeling is strong on any subject concerning the foreign 
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relations of the country, the Foreign Minister may refuse all in- 
formation, and consequently disable the public from exercising 
any control over his measures. When the public interest in 
the matter has exhausted itself, the Minister has only to inform 
an indifferent audience of his necessarily final decision of a matter 
over which the House of Commons has not previously had, and 
cannot thereafter exercise, any control. 

We have not yet learned from Lord Palmerston the ground on 
which this seizure of British property, this interruption of British 
commerce, are justified. "The Vixen has been seized, and con- 
demned: this we know; but for what offence, and by what au- 
thority, and with what right, we know not. We know not whether 
the Russian Government defends this act on the fact of its being 
done in the course of a blockade of a hostile country, and the 
consequent application of those principles of maritime blockade, 
which this country laboured to establish during the last war, and 
of which, however we may agree with Mr. Roebuck as to their 
utter injustice and impolicy, the original and most zealous assertors 
have no right to demand the renunciation from others till they 
have set the example themselves. If this be the ground assumed, 
we know not how far it is supported by the facts of the case; 
whether the blockade had been sufficiently notified; whether it 
was enforced by sufficient naval means. But we cannot yet make 
out whether the seizure of the Vixen is not justified on grounds 
perfectly contrary, and perfectly inconsistent with these : whether 
Russia does not look on Circassia not as a hostile but a subject 
country: whether she does not claim to exercise a sovereign right 
over its trade and internal regulations ; and whether the offence of 
the Vixen is not stated to be the violation of the Russian regula- 
tions of police, trade, or quarantine. In this case, we know not 
how this claim of sovereignty is supported ; or how these sana- 
tory, fiscal, or police regulations were notified so publicly as to jus- 
tify the punishment of foreigners for a violation of them. And 
on all these matters the public may expect to be enlightened 
when it shall not care about the matter: when our commercial 
interests in the Black Sea, and our moral influence on its shores, 
shall have been annihilated, and it shall please the Russian 
Government to do us similar wrong with similar impunity in some 
other part of the world. 

We are aware that we have been using language of a kind 
from which we have always hitherto been averse ; and our readers 
will believe that we have caught the prevailing epidemic of an 
exaggerated fear of Russia. But this is not the case. Of the 
Russian power we have as little fear as ever, because we form as 
low an estimate of it as ever. We believe, as we always have be- 
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lieved, that the political influence of Russia is in many respects 
detrimental, and most seriously detrimental, to the interests of 
European freedom and civilization ; and that its designs of aggran- 
disement are of a most extensive and pernicious nature. But we 
are compelled to assert the impolicy of involving one country in 
hostilities for the interests of other nations: and, with whatever 
reluctance we may abandon the interests of any independent 
people to the power of this barbarous despotism, we must confess 
that the blood and treasure, and commercial prosperity of English- 
men must not be perilled in the chances of what would be an 
obstinate and uncertain struggle for continental interests. The 
Russian designs of aggrandisement still inspire us with little 
terror, because these extensive designs appear to rest on very in- 
adequate means of execution. We see no reason to believe that 
Russia could at present inflict the slightest permanent injury on 
us; or that any acquisition, which she has any chance of making, 
would materially increase her power of coping with us. We would 
not rush into the certain evils of war with a country which contri- 
butes so large a proportion to our foreign commerce, in order to 
avert distant and fancied chances of collision. 

But the mere regard for our own interests, which induces us to 
deprecate hostilities resulting from idle fears, or an overstrained 
alarm for our dignity, prompts us to repel with the utmost vigour 
and celerity any actual attack on the interests of our countrymen, 
or any attempt to diminish our national power. We would not 
enter on a war with Russia to avert some’ fancied chance of a 
future attack on our Indian possessions. But an interference with 
our present commerce is a present evil. The maintenance of the 
rights of our merchants, and of the security of our commerce, is 
a matter which we must contend for. An Englishman has lost 
the cargo and hulk of the Vixen: English sailors have been mal- 
treated: our merchants will consequently expect similar treat- 
ment, and will therefore be deterred from the trade with Circassia. 
Our merchants will lose this trade, our manufacturers this mar- 
ket. Here is an injury which we ought to resent, in order to 
procure reparation to our countrymen who have in this particular 
instance sustained loss,—in order to give a sense of security to 
those of our countrymen who are, oat present circumstances, 
likely to be deterred from engaging in a profitable trade, 

But we view this matter as an insult ; and in that light likely to 
do us more hurt than we should experience from submitting to 
the actual injury. It is true that the whole trade of the Black 
Sea (as far as it is affected by this transaction) would not in 
twenty years be equivalent to the loss of a two-years’ war with so 
valuable a commercial connexion as Russia; aud if the Court of 
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St. Petersburgh were doggedly bent on merely excluding us from 
commerce with the Caucasus, it would be a question worthy of 
our serious consideration, whether it would be worth our while to 
enforce justice by war. But this act of the Russian Government 
is but one proof among many of a spirit of insolence and en- 
croachment, which threatens us, if unchecked, with more serious 
injuries. We know that we are using terms full of danger: and 
when we think of the follies that nations have committed on the 
score of national honour, we feel almost inclined to repent of hav- 
ing expressed resentment at a national insult, which a country of 
ihe undoubted strength and courage of Great Britain can well 
afford to let pass. But this is of the class of insults which imply 
injury ; which, in fact, aggravate the mischief of a slight injury by 
showing the existence of a disposition to inflict more. ‘The Rus- 
sian Government inflicts this injury because it hates us and be- 
cause it fancies we cannot help submitting to that, and even 
worse, at her hands. If we submit to this, the spirit of hostility 
which is known to actuate the Government—not the people—will 
soon find an opportunity for some other encroachment or some 
other vexation of greater magnitade; and it is best in these 
cases to check the first outbreak of an aggressive spirit even in 
trifling matters, because the aggressor, after all, is as loth actu- 
ally to embark in war for a slight object as the nation which is 
aggrieved. ‘The sum of these, and other similar encroachments, 
which will follow this if it succeeds, will become serious: the 
only thing which can prevent a further progress in the series, is 
the showing Russia, by our conduct in the present instance, that 
she can only continue at the cost of war. The earlier we do 
this, the less we lose before we do it. This barbarous and un- 
principled despotism cannot comprehend forbearance springing 
irom any motive but fear; and we must show Russia that it has not 
the hold on us of which it would make so unmerciful a use. But 
we need not anticipate the evils of war. Russia cannot maintain 
a six-weeks’ war against England. Mr. Roebuck did not exag- 
gerate when he said that the English would in a very brief period 
of time sweep the military and commercial marine of Russia off 
the seas, and compel the Emperor, at the hazard of his crown 
and his life, to accept our terms. He might have added, that 
two British squadrons, at the Dardanelles and the Sound, might 
starve the Russian empire. 

How long Lord Palmerston will allow, or, rather, will be per- 
mitted to 2 Tag this matter to remain suspended on the tardy 
deliberations of lawyers, and the purposed procrastinations of 
diplomacy, it is not for us to say. n the mean time, it will be 
of some service to show what ought to be done; and the work 
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which we have placed at the head of this article throws some light 
on one of the important questions involved in the affair of the 
Vixen ; namely, the right of Russia to the acknowledgment by 
other nations of her sovereignty of the Caucasus. 

It was about the beginning of the present century that the 
Czars began to form any steady system of policy for the aggran- 
disement of their dominions in the mountainous districts between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian; several of the Circassian tribes, 
indeed, had become the allies or vassals of Russia about the close 
of the sixteenth century, but they were neglected or betrayed ; 
and, about the beginning of the last century, most of them em- 
braced the Mahommedan faith. In 1723, Peter the Great, anxious 
to secure for his subjects the navigation of the Caspian Sea, and, 
as he hoped, a large portion of the trade with India, concluded 
a treaty with Ismael Bey, the ambassador of Shah Tamdasp, by 
which it was stipulated that the Russian Emperor should expel 
the Afghans, and establish T4mdsp upon the throne of Persia, in 
return for which service the Persian prince agreed to cede to his 
ally the towns of Derbend and Baka, with the provinces of Da- 
sage Shirwdén, Ghilin, and Asterabad. Two years after, the 

urt of St. Petersburgh, unscrupulously violating the promises 
made to Tamasp, concluded a partition treaty with the Court of 
Constantinople, by which the Russians were to obtain all the 
Caspian Provinces from the country of the Turkomans to the 
conflux of the Kar and the Araxes. The districts thus perfidi- 
ously acquired were found to be unprofitable and expensive : they 
were abandoned at the first summons of Nadir Shah. But the 
projects of establishing empire over the Caucasian and Caspian 
provinces were renewed when the sovereign of Georgia, in 1783, 
declared himself a vassal of the Russian empire ; and they have 
been still more steadily prosecuted since Georgia was definitely 
united to Russia in 1806. 

To estimate justly the peculiar character of this mountain re- 
gion, it is of more importance to examine its materials physically 
than geographically : the races that inhabit these districts are of 
more importance to the inquirer than the structure of their coun- 
try ; and again, the nature of the mountains and rivers is a matter 
requiring more minute investigation than the circumstances of 
their position. 

Beginning at the western side of the Caucasian provinces, 
between the Black Sea and the mountain-chain, we find a singu- 
larly warlike and unconquered race, the Abassians. Their 
country is full of defiles, where a few brave men may bid defiance 
to an host: they have been from remote ages robbers by land 
and pirates by sea: they have been attacked by every power that 
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: ever aimed at establishing supremacy in the Black Sea, but 


they have never wholly lost their rude independence. Identity of 
usages and great similarity of language seem to connect them 
with the Circassians on the northern declivity of the Caucasus ; 
but from the remotest ages of history a singular tradition has 
prevailed which traces their origin to an Egyptian colony esta- 
blished by Sesostris at the mouth of the Phasis. Herodotus 
declares that the Colchians or Abassians related the circumstance 
themselves,* and he mentions several coincidences in colour, 
physical constitution, language and usages; dwelling chiefly on 
the practice of circumcision, which was common to the two 
nations.}| Whatever may have been their origin, they have been 
always averse to civilization, and they have gradually retired into 
their mountain fastnesses before the Georgian race, branches of 
which have expelled the Abassians from Imeretia and Min- 
relia. 
. On the northern declivity of the Caucasus are found the tribes 
of the Cherkessians or Circassians, equally remarkable for their 
ferocity and beauty. Klaproth has informed us that they are 
divided into five classes, princes,’ nobles, freedmen of nobles, 
freedmen of freedmen, and slaves. Their form of government is 
aristocratic, but the wars between the beharichs, or petty princes, 
render the country almost perpetually a prey to anarchy. Some 
of the tribes profess Christianity, others Mahommedanism, others 
jumble the two creeds together, and few pay any regard to the 
moral principles of either. But Klaproth has not done full 


* He adds: “ the Phenicians and —— of Palestine confess that they learned 
this practice (of circumcision) from the Egyptians ; but the Syrians who dwell on the 
rivers Thermodon and Parthenius assert that they recently derived the practice from 
the Colchians.” This theory has been revived in our own day by Mr. Klaproth, who 
asserts that he recognised several Coptic words in the idioms of the north-western 
Caucasus. We are far, however, from receiving this evidence as conclusive ; we are 
of those who believe that the immediate derivation of the Coptic from the ancient 
language of Egypt is anything but proved ; and we should much rather attribute these 
similarities to the Cherkessian Mamlukes who so long were the masters of Egypt. 
“ During the five hundred and fifty years,” says Volney, (Voyage en Syrie, p. 90) 
“that the Mamlukes were in Egypt, no one of them became founder of an existing 
line ; there was not a single family existing in the second generation ; all their 
children died young. The means by which they were perpetuated are the same as 
those by which they were established ; that is to say, by fresh importations of siaves 
from their native country (Circassia).” This would lead us to reverse the order of 
causation, and conclude that the Copts derived the words common to both nations 
from the Che: kessians. 

nt. Herod. Euterpe lib. ii. See 103, 104 and 105. It is also mentioned by Valerius 

cus. 





Cunabula gentis 
Colchidos hic ortusque tuens ; ut prima Sesostris 
Intulerit rex bella Getis ; ut clade suorum 
Territus, hos Thebas patriumque reducat ad amnem, 
Phasidis hos imponat agris, Colchosque vocari 
Imperet. , Argonaut. V., 418. 
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justice to their daring and desperate valour, nor does he notice 
the great value that they set on martial achievements. In fact a 
sa cannot be confirmed in the privileges of his birth until he 
1as given some signal proof of his heroism. Colonel Rottier, who 
served several campaigns as a Russian officer in the Caucasian 
wars, mentions many instances of Cherkessian bravery or teme- 
rity. On one occasion a young beharich with three friends re- 
solved to cut through a Russian column:* the daring prince 
effected a passage, but his three followers were slain. 

Rottier adds : “ even the women of this warlike nation follow 
their husbands to the field, not merely to dress wounds, or rouse 
the courage of the men, but to combat by their side.” This cer- 
tainly tends to prove that the history of the Amazons is not quite 
fabulous. Most readers are aware that Zonoras relates, that 
on the field of battle where Pompey conquered the Albanians, 
cuirasses were found, which could only have belonged to women ; 
and Procopius relates a similar cireumstance of a battle between 
the Romans and the Huns. But in more modern times some Cher- 
kessian tribes having been repulsed in an attack on the people of 
Karatchai, several suits of armour were brought to the prince of 
that country, taken from the corpses of women who had fallen in 
the battle. ‘‘ Each consisted of a helmet, braces, and a cuirass 
composed of small steel plates. A vest of woollen stuff, of a 
bright red colour, was attached to the cuirass, and reached about 
half way down the leg.’’+ The Circassians regret the abolition of 
their slave-trade ; to them, indeed, a state of slavery is any thing 
but terrible; the greater part of the population being serfs, 
have nothing to fear from a change in their condition : the young 
men are encouraged to offer themselves for sale by the anecdotes 
they hear of the exalted posts to which their countrymen have 
attained in Egypt and Turkey ; and the girls, prisoners at home, 
and forced to work, hope that their charms may win them a more 
prosperous fate in another land. The prohibition of this 
iraffic is consequently felt as a grievance, and it is a principal 
cause of their intense hatred of the Russian power. Lieutenant 
Conolly, one of the latest British travellers through these regions, 
gives a very lively picture of the state of the garrisons sent to 
control those fierce mountaineers :— 

‘ The Russians do not yet command free passage through the Cauca- 
sus ; for they are obliged to be very vigilant against surprise by these 
Circassian sons of the mist, who still cherish the bitterest hatred against 
them. In some instances, the Russian posts on the right of the defile 
were opposed to little stone eyries perched upon the opposite heights; 

* The Colonel uses a phrase common to the Irish peasants, when attacking a 


rival faction: “he swore he’d let daylight through the column.” 
} Recueil de Voyages dans le Nord, x. 130. 
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and when any number of the Caucasians were observed descending the 
great paths on the mountain side, the Russian guards would turn out 
and be on the alert. Not very long before our arrival we learned that 
a party of Circassians had, in the sheer spirit of hatred, lain in ambush 
for a return guard of some sixteen Cossacks, and killed every man. 

‘ Such facts seem to argue great weakness on the part of the Rus- 
sians; but great have been the difficulties they have contended with, 
in keeping the upper hand over enemies whose haunts are almost inac- 
cessible to any but themselves. Several colonies of these ferocious 
mountaineers have been captured and transplanted to villages of their 
own in the plains, where they are guarded, and live as sulkily as wild- 
beasts ; and a general crusade, if 1 may be allowed the expression, has 
been talked of for some years past, to sweep such untameable enemies 
from the mountains, and settle them on the plains in the interior of 
Russia.’ * 

North and east of the Caucasus, between the river Terek and 
the Caspian sea, are tribes still more barbarous and more 
hostile. The principal are the Chetchentzes and the Lesghies, 
but there are several others. Though they differ in language and 
in origin, their usages are alike, and the description of one will 
serve for the rest. - 

The Lesghies, whose name is formidable even at the gates 
of Astrachan, inhabit the north of Daghestan, and are all 
Mohammedans. In the year 684 the Saracens, headed by 
Mushlimeh, the brother of the Khaliph Walid, obtained pos- 
session of Georgia, and continued to hold it, in spite of their 
incessant wars with the mountain tribes, until the year 732. 
During this interval several nomade tribes came from the sterile 
plains of central Asia to colonise these fertile valleys. Wandering 
hordes are still found in Daghestan, who have preserved, in whole 
or in part, the language of their Saracenic ancestors. Most of 
the Lesghies also in their appearance, manners, and idiom, 
exhibit marks of a mixed descent. There have been few descrip- 
tions published of this remarkable people: war alone discloses 
their character, and almost their existence, for it is rarely that the 
Russians have dared to penetrate their forests and mountains. 

In Pompey’s age the Lesghies, called Albanians, from their river 
Albanus, still known bythe name of Al-si, or The White Water, 
though repulsed and decimated by the Roman armies, remained 
unsubdued, and continued to defy the victorious legions. Since 
that time the mixture of their race with the Saracenic colonists 
has served to augment their natural vigour, and strengthen their 
love of independence. 

In the year 1741 Nadir Shah invaded Daghestan, to revenge 
the blood of his brother Ibrahim Khan, who had been slain in an 


* Conolly’s Travels, i. 9. 
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attack of the Lesghies. Colonel Rottier assures us that the 
memory of this conqueror’s exploits is still preserved in the 
popular songs of the Caucasus,*—but he never engaged in a more 
hazardous enterprise. The mountaineers defended themselves 
with the most desperate bravery, and the rugged nature of the 
whole country of Daghestan made it almost impossible to subdue 
them. The bravest troops of the Persian army sunk under the 
fatigues of this harassing war, and the Lesghies having threatened 
to put themselves under the protection of Russia, Nadir returned 
from this expedition with very partial success and very great loss. 

Jonas Hanway has preserved a copy of the letter which the 
Lesghies addressed on this occasion to the Russian general ;} it 
enclosed a summary of their forces, which is sufficiently curious. 

* Ahmed Khan, the Ousmai, has. - 12,000 men. 
The Horda of Aparz . . . . 13,000 





Abmed Khan Beg of Shunketén - 2,700 
In the districts of Kanshukil ‘ 4 8,000 
a a a a ee ee 5,000 
In Abugaland Kalashky . . . 7,000 
In Karack or Karacarta ‘ ‘ . 7,500 
In the districts of Kusti ° ° ° 500 
s+ ¢ «+ « 2 kh lhCU 
In Gedat ° ° ° ° ° ° 4,000 
In Kongide . . . . * . 1,000 
And in Kubada ° * 4 1,000 

Total 66,200 


Sir John Malcolm thinks this estimate greatly exaggerated ; 
but it must be received, not as the amount that could actually be 
brought into the field, but as the census of all the fighting men 
in the different divisions of Daghestan. A Russian journal 
estimates the population of the Teaghinn provinces at half a 
million; and if this be at all near the truth, we cannot think the 
number of men stated as fit for service at all out of proportion. 

From time immemorial the Lesghies have subsisted on plunder : 
when they cannot obtain employment from the Sultan, the Shah, 
or the Tartar Khans at war with Russia, they pour down on the 
plains of Georgia, as the highlanders of yore into the Lennox. 

‘ Issuing in spring from their impregnable fastnesses and mountains 
covered with snow, they principally infest Karthlinia and the lovely 
district of Kisiché Bidhi. They select their position near the fords of 
rivers, or in the woods bordering on defiles, or in the ruins of old 
monasteries ; there they wait for the shepherd and his flock, the 
merchant’s caravan, or even the single traveller. They often venture 
to seek their prey in villages, and even in towns: they carry off the 





* Rottier, 47, + Hanway’s Travels, ii. 410, ¢ History of Persia, ii. 95. 
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inhabitants as prisoners, ransom them, or keep them as slaves. The 
difficulty of preventing the flight of the latter has induced them to 
adopt an operation invented by the most ingenious ferocity. They 
guard them during the first days of their captivity with apparent negli- 
gence, and impose on them such severe tasks that a great many 
attempt to escape. Unacquainted with the localities, the fugitives are 
easily retaken, and to prevent a renewal of the effort, the Lesghian 
makes an incision under his captive’s heel, and thrusts chopped horse- 
hair into the wound. The cut soon cicatrises over this foreign body, 
and seems completely healed; but the wretch thus punished feels a 
painful tingling every time that he rests on his heel, and during the 
rest of his life is forced to walk on tiptoe.’* 

Though the Lesghies profess to be guided by the Koran, they 
unscrupulously violate some of its precepts. They are very fond 
of wine and brandy. During the war of 1812 a division of them, 
infuriated with liquor, broke through a Russian brigade, and 
when a fresh regiment came up, the conquered and conquerors were 
found stretched side by side, the former dead and the latter drunk. 
Colonel Rottier mentions several examples of their bravery, their 
ferocity, and their religious enthusiasm; but we have before us 
more recent information in the shape of an official report on the 
military operations against the Mussulman mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, translated from the Russian by the lamented Klaproth 
for the Asiatic society of Paris.| This war, which was scarcely 
heard of in Europe, began in 1828, andended in 1832. A brief 
account of it will better illustrate the condition of the Cher- 
kessians and the Lesghies than any laboured dissertation. 

In the year 1828 several tribes of Daghestan demanded that 
the Russian tribunals should be abolished and justice adminis- 
tered by Mohammedan courts. Their discontent was stimulated 
by Shah Kazi Mollah, a native of Hamry, a village in the 
western territories of the Lesghians: he had the art to persuade 
his countrymen that he was a prophet destined to restore the 
purity of Islam, and he soon found himself at the head of 6000 
followers, whom he named Marids or disciples. Being defeated 
by the Russian general Rosen, he sought refuge with the Chet- 
chentzes, the Galgai, and the Karaboulak ; fierce tribes that 
inhabit the mountainous districts near the sources of the Sunja, 
the Martan, and the Aksai. His pretensions were accredited by 
these barbarous hordes, and he taught his disciples that their 
first duty was the extermination of the Russians. Several 
villages were destroyed, detachments cut off, and stragglers 
massacred or enslaved. In 1831 he fought no less than six 
pitched battles with the imperial troops; and though the Russians 
assert that he was invariably defeated, we find that his influence 





* Itineraire de Tiflis 4 Constantinople, 49. 
+ Nouveau Journal Asiatique, No. 61. 
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and power were greatly strengthened, so that at the beginning of 
1832 his authority was not only recognised by the insurgents of 
Daghestan, but by several tribes in Kabarda, and even fn Balien. 

Baron Rosen, with a numerous and well-appointed army, was 
sent to suppress this dangerous revolt. He entered the country 
of the Chetchentzes, and stormed their principal village Gher- 
mentchouk. One incident will serve to show the obstinate re- 
sistance made by these enthusiastic mountaineers. 

‘ After the village had been occupied, a body of about fifty men, 
conducted by the Mollah Abd-er-rahman, one of the most determined 
partisans of Kazi Mollah, was cut off from the rest, and surrounded in a 
large house. These fellows had no hope of safety: but when they were 
summoned to surrender, they thundered out verses of the Koran, as is 
their custom when they devote themselves to death. Then working 
loop-holes through the walls, they opened a well-supported and well- 
directed fire upon their assailants. Several grenades thrown down the 
chimney exploded in the interior of the house, but failed to shake their 
resolution. Orders were at length given to set fire to the place. 
Eleven of them, half suffocated by the smoke, came out and surrendered ; 
a few others sword in hand threw themselves on our bayonets ; but far 
the greater part perished with Abd-er-rahman chaunting to the last 
their song of death.’ * 

From the country of the Chetchentzes the Russians next 
marched into the Lesghian districts. Here they encountered 
physical obstacles not less formidable than the desperate valour 
of the warriors previously described. If, indeed, the road to 
Hamry be a specimen of Caucasian communications, the military 
occupation of these countries is all but impossible. 

‘The road to Himry from the territory of the Chetchentzes presents 
incredible difficulties. It ascends from Karanai to the snowy summit 
of a lofty mountain, and then descends in a winding direction about 
four wersts (three miles) over the scarped side of a mountain, along 
precipices and across rocks: it is only the breadth of an ordinary foot- 
path. It afterwards passes about the same distance over the narrow 
projections of rocks, where there are no means of going from one to the 
other but by ladders, with which it is necessary to come provided. 
Afterwards it joins another road coming from Erpeli, between two walls 
of perpendicular rock, when it becomes still narrower and more rugged. 
And finally, in front of the village of Hamry, it is crossed by three 
walls, the first of which is flanked by towers. The whole side of the 
mountain is cut into terraces, so judiciously arranged as to afford the 
means of making the most effective resistance.’t 

The Lesghians deemed this pass impregnable, and they might 
easily have made it so ; but relying too much on its difficulties, they 
neglected to guard it, contenting themselves with exclaiming, 
“the Russians can only come here, as the rain does, by falling 


* Rapport Officiel, &c. 24. ~~ ‘Rapport Officiel, &c. 25. 
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tom heaven.” Favoured by a thick fog, the Russians occupied 
the mountains in front of Hfmry, and after a furious cannonade, 
carried the village by storm. The final scene is too characteristic 
of Lesghian valour to be omitted :— 

‘ After the soldiers had carried the first wall, it was not possible for 
the garrisons of the towers to escape. Still they refused to surrender ; 
but on the contrary, became more obstinate in their resistance. General 
Veliaminov opened a heavy cannonade on the ramparts in front of the 
towers ; but as the bandits still kept up their fire, a body of volunteers, 
from the corps of sappers and miners, stormed the forts, and put the 
mountaineers who defended them to the sword. Amongst those who 
fell were Kazi Mollah and his most distinguished partisans: their 
bodies, pierced with bayonets, were recognised next morning by their 
countrymen. Night put an end to the conflict, and our advanced 
guard halted between the third wall and the village. On the morning 
of the 30th of October, 1832, the Russian troops entered into Hiimry.’* 

To complete this “strange eventful history,” we must quote the 
proclamation issued by the Russian aber toned, to inform the 
Lesghians of his success :— 

‘The justice of God has overtaken Kazi Mollah, the preacher of 
false doctrines, the enemy of peace. This scoundrel, his principal ad- 
herents, and a number of wretches that he had deceived, have been ex- 
terminated by the victorious Russian army in the celebrated defiles of 
Himry, long believed impregnable. 

‘May this example serve as a warning to all disturbers of the public 
tranquillity! May they, listening to the voice of penitence, have re- 
course to the powerful Russian government, and our mighty Emperor, 
in his gracious condescension, will mercifully grant them pardon. But 
whoever shall hereafter dare to form rebellious plots shall feel the 
utmost rigour of the laws. Neither mountains, nor forests, nor ravines, 
will shelter the traitor. The triumphant Russian troops will penetrate 
everywhere, and everywhere punish the disobedient. The Galgui, the 
Ilezkerians, the Chetchentzes, and others, have experienced this truth! 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear and understand ! ’+ 

We have lately seen a gentleman just returned from Astrachan, 
who assures us that Kazi Mollah’s sect is not yet extinct, and 
that the Lesghies continue to exhibit their former fanaticism and 
hatred of the Russian rule. They are also as inveterately hostile 
to the Georgians as ever; and their hatred is returned with in- 
terest. The Georgians form ambushes for the Lesghians who 
traverse their country on the road to Turkey, saying, ‘“ These 
Mussulman dogs constantly assault and pillage us :” on the other 
hand, the Lesghians make forays into Georgia, declaring, ‘‘ These 
Christian dogs formerly hunted us in our mountains, under the 
pretence of converting us.” Thus all over the world a ditference 
of religion is held to justify turpitude and atrocity.t 


* Rapport Officiel, &c. 29. + Rapport Officiel, &c. p. 30. 
t Before quittingthe Lesghians, we must notice thesingular tradition of a Geno- 
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South of the Caucasus, Russia possesses Georgia, Imeretia, Min- 
grelia, and the greater part of Armenia. The Georgians volun- 
tarily submitted tothe Russian yoke to escape from the capricious 
tyranny of the Persians; and though they felt very bitterly the 
perfidious cruelty displayed to their princes, they continued un- 
swerving in their allegiance until 1812, when a Georgian army, 
sent against the Aghabziké, was sacrificed by the incapacity or 
treachery of the Russian general: this national wrong, followed 
by an onerous system of fiscal regulations, provoked a revolt, 
which was quelled in blood ; but its spirit still survives. Georgia 
is a fertile country, and Tiflis, its capital, is a thriving city; but 
the inhabitants are governed by foreigners, who look upon the 
vice-royalty as a punishment rather than an honour. Indeed, it 
is notorious that a southern government is regarded by the Court 
of St. Petersburgh as a species of honourable exile. * 





ese colony having been established in their country. The town of Akusha, on the 
river Koisa, contains about 1000 families. Colonel Gaerber, who travelled through 
these countries in 1728, asserts that they called themselves Franki. Atthe present 
day they are distinguished from the rest of their countrymen by their manufacturing 
skill, They make excellent fire-arms, sabres, and daggers; they also fabricate cvats 
of mail, inlaid with gold and silver; and they coin imitations of Persian, ‘Turkish, 
and even Russian money. Akusha is regarded as a kind of neutral republic by the 
surrounding hordes; its citizens enjoy the privileges of self-government, annually 
electing a council of ten to rule their little state. They have a tradition of being 
descended from Genoese mariners, shipwrecked on the coast about the time of the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks ; but their language retains no traces of such 
an origin. 

s The natural fertility of Georgia and Russian Armenia is very great; corn, wine, 
and oil are produced abundantly ; fruit trees cover the hills and encircle the forests ; 
apples, pears, and cherries, are produced in the north, while the more genial climate 
of the south ripens the pomegranate, the fig, the nectarine, and the peach. But 
Russia derives little benefit from this bounty of nature; the empire does not import 
raw produce, it has an abundant supply within for the limited wants of its 
population. 

The commercial importance of the Caucasian isthmus must be estimated from its 
system of rivers ; these have been strangely misrepresented both in ancient and in 
modern times ; the Romans were taught to believe them a highway to India, and 
some speculators in our own day have thought it possible to restore this supposed 
commercial route. But a glance at the map must convince every body who can 
reason, that the altitude of their sources and the nature of their course, must render 
them wholly unfit for internal navigation. The Rion or Phasis is blocked up by a 
sand-bank which prevents the entrance of large vessels, and its rapidity prevents 
even boats from going higher than a few miles from the mouth. Amata, Poti, and 
Redoute Koulé, are poor harbours, and can never obtain any great commercial im- 
portance. ‘The Kafr, which it is or to unite with the Phasis, never has been 
and never can be a trading route. In spring when the snow melts, and after the 
autumnal rains, it flows with the rapidity of a torrent: in some places it is sunk 
between precipices, in others the banks are so low that inundations are of frequent 
occurrence, as for instance, in the neighbourhood of Tiflis. Add to this its great and 
numerous windings; the rocks, the quicksands, and the stumps of trees that impede 
its channel, and the drift-wood which the floods bring down from the mountains. 
All these circumstances render it at present impossible to ascend the Kar for more 
than a few miles from its point of junction with the Araxes. An enormous expendi- 
ture of money and labour might open the river for about eighty or ninety miles, but 
no human power could clear the channel a hundred miles farther; that is to say, to 
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From the above details, the reader will be able to form a just 
conception of the true character of the dominion which it is pre- 
tended that Russia possesses over the mountain tribes of the 
Caucasus. Russia has long endeavoured to render those tribes 
subject to her, but she is now as far as ever from having succeeded. 
Still more absurd is it to pretend that Turkey was sovereign to 
these regions, and ceded them to Russia by the treaty of Adri- 
anople. What Turkey never had, she could not part with. ‘The 
Caucasian tribes were not subject to Turkey, they were subject 
to no one; they have never been conquered, and dominion over 
them, how often soever it may have been claimed, has never yet 
been enforced. It is on the laws of war, therefore, and not on 
the internal regulations of the Russian empire, that the seizure 
of the Vixen must, if at all, be defended. Whether British traders 
can be excluded from Circassia on the plea of a blockade, is a 
question which remains to be discussed ; on the plea of qua- 
rantine, revenue, or police, they certainly cannot. Russia cannot 
legislate for Circassia on any of these points, for Circassia is not 
Russian. ‘ 

B. T. 





Art. IX. 


COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—ADMINISTRATION 
BY LARGE NUMBERS. 


THE impracticability of transacting business in detail by so rude 
and cumbrous a machine as the House of Commons, with 
its 658 members, creates the obvious necessity for subdivisions of 
its labour and delegations of its power. Hence the appointment 
of Committees. 

If we confine our remarks on this occasion to the operation of 
Committees, it is not that we are unmindful of other defects in 
the legislative system. The House of Commons, when even a 
third of its members are assembled, is useless for all purposes of 
deliberation, and serves only as a mere theatre for rhetorical 
display. All the real business of the nation is transacted in thin 
houses ; the multitudinous assemblages answer no purpose but 
to enable parties to muster their strength. We see, that for 
much of what the House does, and for nearly all that it leaves 
undone, nobody is responsible; that all its work is the most 





Ganja or Elizabethpol. Indeed the Russians themselves are now aware of this fact: 
Erivan, not Tiflis, is their chief mart for overland commerce, and the St. Petersburgh 
Gazette has more than once hinted that the true route of trade between the Black 
Sea and Central Asia must be conducted by the Batumi und the Araxes. 


Vor. V. & XXVII, No. 1. . P 
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inefficient kind of work, volunteer-work ; that its proceedings are 
at once hasty and dilatory; that it hardly ever succeeds in 
expressing its own meaning, for want of mere workmanlike and 
mechanical execution in the construction and language of its Acts. 
The means of making the House itself a more efficient instrument 
for the transaction of business require separate consideration. 
For the present we shall only direct attention to the working of 
Public Committees, as emanating from the House under its 
present imperfect constitution ; and shall point out how practical 
improvements might be introduced into the operation of these 
Committees, without the adoption of any new principle, and how 
materially their value, competency, and efficiency would be en- 
hanced. 

The multitudinous composition of Committees, and the evils 
in their mode of procedure naturally consequent thereupon, to- 
gether with the absence of any obligation on their part to report 
the result of their labours, or on the part of the House to 
notice them, constitute the principal defects of these bodies. 

The impotent conclusions of Committees have become pro- 
verbial, and the best mode of bolstering up a job or evading the 
redress of a grievance is supposed to be taken when a Committee 
is appointed under pretence of investigation. 

Some beneficial changes were introduced at the commencement 
of the Session of 1836 in the constitution and proceedings of 
Committees, but a necessity for greater improvement must have 
impressed itself on all who have watched their operation. 

The most material of these changes tended to increase in a 
trifling degree the small modicum of responsibility attaching to 
each member. The numbers, which before had averaged as 
many as 30 and 40 members, were, as a general rule, re- 
duced to fifteen. A sort of vague record is preserved of each 
member's attendance, and of the actual share he takes in the 
proceedings. 

We will now show from data which cannot be disputed, the 
actual operation of Committees as at present regulated. With 
this view, we have consulted the Reports of eighteen Committees 
which sat throughout the session of 1836. We took the Reports 
at random, and suspended our calculations when we had exa- 
mined as many as eighteen, because we found that the other six 
or seven Committees of the same Session gave no further results. 

From these Reports we have compiled the following table, 
which exhibits the length of time over which each inquiry ex- 
tended, the number of meetings of each Committee, and the 
number of attendances given by every individual of the fifteen 
members nominated on each Committee. 
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It is argued by those who call themselves practical men, and 
sneer at theory, that the chances of obtaining assiduous attend- 
ance and efficient work are enhanced by the appointment of a 
numerous body. Fifteen members, it 1s speciously said, will 
give a better attendance, and work more effectively than three or 
five. But how the facts tally with the assertions, the above table 
conclusively demonstrates. In Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, as in all administrative bodies whatever, whether companies, 
societies, or boards, the management of the business falls into 
the hands of those who feel the strongest interest in its trans- 
action. It rarely happens that more than one or two persons 
besides the member who originates the Committee feel any 
strong interest in the subject. Every one of the Committees of 
last Session is an example, showing that the real business of the 
inquiries is virtually conducted by one, two, three, or at most 
five members. The preceding table shows that great part of the 
fifteen members are quite superfluous: we shall hereafter point 
out with what serious detriment to the inquiry the superfluous 
numbers operate. 

It is customary to elect as chairman of the committee the 
member with whom the inquiry originates; he is the person who 
is most interested in its success, and on whom consequently its 
management devolves. Such was the case in fourteen of the 
above-mentioned Committees. In each of these fourteen, the mem- 
ber, and almost the only one, who was punctual at every meeting 
of his Committee without exception, was the chairman. ‘The 
exceptions to the practice of electing the mover chairman occur 
in the Committees on the British Museum, Joint Stock Banks, 
Aborigines, and Port of London. 

Mr. Hawes originated the British Museum inquiry, and Mr. 
Hawes was the only member who attended every sitting of it. 
Mr. Clay, the mover of the Joint Stock Bank Committee, was 
the only member punctual at all its meetings. Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, though chairman and mover of the Aborigines Com- 
mittee, seems to have left the conduct of it principally to Mr. 
Lushington, who attended every sitting but one. In the case 
of the Port of London, the chairman was engaged, at the same 
time, with another more interesting Committee, on Railway Bills, 
of which he attended every meeting. 

Throughout the whole 18 Committees there are but four in- 
stances where any members besides the chairmen or movers 
attended every meeting of the Committee. These occur in the 
Arts and Manufactures, where one member attended all the 
meetings of the Committee. In the Colonial Lands, two ; in the 
Shipwrecks, one ; and in the Public Bills, two members. 
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It is clear, therefore, beyond doubt, with whom the manage- 
ment of every Committee rested.* 

Let us look at this matter not in individual cases, but in the 
aggregate of the whole eighteen. Here again we shall see how 
curiously the results corroborate the principle that management 
of business always falls into the hands of a very few persons. 

Multiplying the total number of sittings of each Committee by 
the number of members (15) appointed to it, we obtain the num- 
ber of individual attendances which may be considered as due, if 
each member had attended every meeting punctually. For ex- 
ample, the Committee on Public Bills met seven times ; conse- 
quently, had each of the fifteen members attended punctually, the 
total amount of attendances would be 185. But, instead of 185, 
we find that only 45 attendances were given. It might be said 
that here the attendance was particularly lax; and it might be 
inferred that the business was neglected. On the contrary, this 
Committee was, in reality, one of the most efficiently attended, for 
it presents the only case, except the Colonial Lands, where three 
members are found to have attended, every meeting. 

In the following table (see next page) we compare the attend- 
ances actually given, with those due—and exhibit the several pro- 
portions of attendances given by the three, the five, and the seven 
most punctual members of each Committee. 

We think it must conclusively appear from this register of at- 
tendances merely, that these Committees were, in point of fact, 
conducted by three, four, and five persons, and that two-thirds of 
the Committee were but ciphers.+ 

The case might be put much more strongly than we have stated 
it, since we have treated every registered attendance as if it were 
a bona fide one, efficient for the purposes of the inquiry. The 





* There is a singular illustration of the extent to which the character of 
the Chairman influences the proceedings and despatch of the Committee. Mr. 
Hume moved for an inquiry into the Coa/ 7'rade on the Ist of June, and he com- 
pleted it forthwith. His Committee met daily on several occasions—on the 14, 15, 
16, 17, 20, 23, 24, 27 June, overcoming all the obstacles which prolong the same 
number of sittings of other members’ committees during three and four months. 

+ The five most punctual attended nearly six times oftener than the five least 
punctual. Comparing the totals, the five most punctual gave nearly two hundred 
attendances more than the otherten. The total of the attendances of the seven ex- 
ceeds that of the eight by one thousand attendances. The three most punctual gave 
nearly three hundred more attendances than the seven least punctual, and above two 
hundred more than the eight least punctual. One-fifth of the attendances was 
the proportion due from these three, but they rendered more than one-third of the 
whole number. Lest it should be said that no degree of attention qualifies some 
heads to work, and that frequency of attendance is not the real test of efficient ser- 
vice, we answer, first, that the House should not delegate its powers to the incom- 
petent ; and secondly, that as the powers of each member on a Committee are co- 
ordinate, the degree of attention is the only test which the House can admit of his 
fitness to exercise a judgment. 
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B:.—TABLE of EIGHTEEN COMMITTEES, showing the respective Number 
of Attendances given by the Seven, Five, and Three most attentive Members 
of each Committee. 





No. of | No. of 


ar Attend- | Attend. | First | Last [ First |Second) Last f First | Next} Last 
anemia “due. ron Seven.| Eight. Five.| Five.| Five. Three.| Five. |Seven. 














Aborigines . . 495 23 Fi7l | 64 J i283 | 86 21 83 | 108 44 
Arts and Manuf. | 315 129 Flos | 2h 90 | 31 8 61 | 52 16 
British Museum | 450 | 252 fiso | 72 Jis7 | 92 | 23 | 37 | 12 | 53 
Port of London . 270 132 | s9 | 43 70 | 44 18 45 | 53 34 


Record Commiss.| 540 252 F2i1 | 41 9159 | 86 7 9100 | 126 26 
Electious . . 205 93 | 62 | 31 46 |} 3 12 30 | 39 4 
Statute Labour 200 64 7 51 | i3 § 41 | 20 3 | 2% } 29 9 
Turnpikes . 230 122 | ss | 34 67 | 39 16 43 | 51 28 


Harbours of Ref, 185 54 33 16 30 16 8 20 22 12 
Salmon Fisheries 270 169 | 108 61 80 63 26 £0 71 43 
Dover Harbour 220 139 85 54 63 52 24 39 57 43 
JointStock Banks 230 165 99 66 73 55 37 45 

220 | 120 | 73 | 47 J 54 | 44 | 22 9 3s | 48 | 38 





Coal Trade. . | 
Railways . . 
Colonial Lands 
Shipwrecks . . 225 133 
Public Bills . . | 


Salt (India) . {| 215 16 | 71 | 45 &3 | 42 21 33 | 47 36 
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fact is far otherwise. Whether a member attend during the entire 
sitting of a Committee, or attend just the length of time necessary 
to read and answer his correspondence (as very many members 
do), or merely appear for an instant in the Committee-room, his 
name is recorded in the same way. From personal observa- 
tion of Committees, though ten or twelve members frequently 
appear as ~~ a at a meeting, we doubt if a single 
instance from all the Committees of last session could be shown 


where as many as five members have been all present together 
during the whole period of any one daily sitting. The entry 
of the member’s name in fact signifies only this, that he was seen 
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by the clerk, on such da ay. in the Committee-room.* 
interesting to point out tho 
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It may be 


se members who really gave some at- 


tendance, of whatever kind it may have been. We are certain that 
if the number of hours during which each person attended could 





* NAMES OF MEMBERS WHO ATTENDED MORE THAN HALF THE 
MEETINGS OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 18 COMMITTEES. 


ABORIGINES 
Held 33 Meetings. 
Attended. 
Lushington,C . . 32 
Buxton, F. . « « 28 
Johnston, A . . . 23 
Wilion . « « -@ 
Donkin, SirR . . 22 
Gladstone, W . .« 22 
Hindley, C « « 
Bagshaw. . . .« 20 





ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
21 Meetings. 
Bwast. -. . « « 3 
Brotherton . . . 21 
Bowring . . « « 19 
Hope, ThosH . . 18 
a. « « « «ee 
Pusey. . .. . I! 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 

30 Meetings. 
Hawes ...- . 30 
Inglis, Sir R . . « 29 
Estcourt . . . . 28 
Egerton, Sir P . . 26 
Baring, Bingham. 24 
Colborne, Ridley . 

Thornely . . « 
Compton. . . . 19 
Stanley, Lord. . . 





PORT OF LONDON, 

18 Meetings. 
Angerstein . . « 16 
Alsager, Captain . 16 
Warburton . . . 13 
Crawford,W. . . 13 
Wood, Alderman. . 12 
Thompson, Alderman 10 





RECORD COMMISSION, 
36 Meetings. 
Buller,C. . . . 36 
Pusey. . « « « 32 
Inglis, SirR. . « 32 
Lemon, SirC . . 31 
Bowring . . « « 28 
Hawes. ‘+ a 
Wynn, Rt Hon Cc Ww 26 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS 
11 Meetings. 
A 


Buller,C. . 


ttended. 


Lord Advocate . . 10 
Hardy ..-. «2 . 9 
Wynn,CW. . . 8 
ba mandi g LodG . 8 
Sts s st st lw CG 
Grote. . . . 8 
Fremantle, Sir T Pe 
Greene - 6 
Villiers, C. . «© « 6 





STATUTE LABOUK (scoT- 
LAND), . 


10 Meetings. 


Hay,SirAL ..W 
Johnstone Hope. . 8 
Chalmers. . . . 8 
me. « & «2 & @ 
Game. «6 « « « # 
Pringle « 6 





TURNPIKE TOLLS, 


16 Meetings. 

Mackinnon 

Rushbrooke, Colonel. 14 
Childers . . . . 18 
Gore, Ormsby. . . 12 
Fleming . . . . 12 
Clive, Lord . . . Il 
Long, Walter. . . 10 





WARBOURS OF REFUGE, 
7 Meetings. 
Bethell . . . 
Thompson, Beilby 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Codrington, Sir E 
Robinson. . 
Ridley, Sir M w 
Thompson, Alderman 
Chapman,A. . . 


rk hOnann 





SALMON FISHERIES, 


18 Meetings. 
Stewart,P . . . 18 
Arbuthnot, General . 17 
Warburton . . . 15 


Attended. 
Wallace . . . 15 
Gordon, Captain . 15 
Loch . . s 14 


Hay,SrAL . .14 
Ferguson, Captain . 

Campbell, Walter . 12 
Oliphant. . « . 10 





DOVER HARBOUR, 
14 Meetings. 
Stewart,R . . 
Elphinstone . . 
Marjoribanks , 
Plumptre ‘ 


Mahon, Viscount. 12 
Fector . . . 
Reid, Sir J R Il 


Dundas, Deans . 
Goulbun. . . 
Adan, Sir C ° 
Baring, Thomas . 
Knatchbull, Sir K 


eoesunuqgeaeeeéew®é 6 
_— 


JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 
16 Meetings. 
Clay . . . 
Chan. of Exchequer . 
Loch . « 6 « 
te. oajh a 
Pattison . . - 14 
Fremantle, Sir T ° 
Baring, F . . . 
Graham, SirJ  . . 
Wrottesley, Sirf . 


COAL TRADE, 
14 Meetings. 


Hume ... .14 
Wakley . . . . 10 
Pease. «© « « « 
Lambton. . - 10 
Crawford . - « 10 
Hector. . « ¢ «10 
Pusey . a_i 
Curteis, Kdward i 
Mee « « st ee t+ © 
Chapman,A. . . 8 
Ingham . . « . 8 
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be ascertained, it would place beyond a doubt that the real ma- 
nagement was shared in a very small degree by more than two or 
three persons. We occasionally looked in on several Committees 
of last session, whilst they were sitting, and in most of them not 
more than three members were to be found assembled at the same 
time. 

We hope we have sufficiently proved by whom the business of 
Committees is really transacted, and that but a very small minority 
of the large numbers promote, in the smallest degree, the objects 
of the inquiry. We will now go further, and show that great mis- 
chiefs are consequent on retaining the useless majority. 

The first of these mischiefs is the almost entire destruction of 
all responsibility. 

The Report of the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, understood 
to be the work of Sir Henry Parnell, contains so able a statement 
of the effect of numbers on responsibility, whether in Boards 
or Committees, that we prefer quoting it, to stating the argument 
in our own words : 


‘ There is another great defect to be noticed belonging to the manage- 
ment of business by Boards, and that is the depriving of the public of 
the security of personal responsibility for the proper performance of its 
business. The responsibility of the Board, as a Board, is of no value 











RAILWAY BILLS, Attended, PUBLIC BILLS, 

Gladstone. . . «1 7 Meetings. 
14 Meetings. Chalmers. . . « 12 bette Attended. 
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whatever ; and as to the Commissioners, individually, no one of them is 
responsible for the acts of the Board, as others participate with him in 
all he does, and as much may be done in which some member of the 
Board has not acted : so that, in fact, the appointing of a Board of se- 
veral Commissioners with equal powers, as the head of a sub-department 
for revenue purposes, completely sets aside all responsibility. . . .. 
Experience of managing business by Boards (a system which in this 
country is so common) affords a complete illustration of the correctness 
of the preceding observations. The proceedings of the numerous Boards 
of Commissioners for Paving and Lighting, and of Sewers, are seldom 
mentioned but in terms of complaint and condemnation. The conduct 
of Vestries, which are Boards of a more extended kind, produced so 
much evil, while they had the management of the poor, that it led to their 
being set aside by the new Poor Law ; and such has been the general 
bad management of Commissioners of Turnpike Roads, that, by com- 
mon consent, Parliament is called upon to introduce some great change 
in the system. When a Board is composed of numerous members, many 
of them have too many occupations, and many are too indolent, or of too 
much dignity to attend to the business of it ; and thus the apparent ma- 
nagement by the whole body becomes a screen for the measures of a few 
into whose hands the management practically falls. Thus it may hap- 
pen that, for want of attendance, want of intelligence, want of economy, 
or want of some other requisite in the quarter to which the actual ma- 
nagement has been left, the most lavish and wasteful expenditure of 
funds may take place, and the interests of the public be sacrificed in this 
and a number of other ways.’ 

We have seen some remarkable instances, even in Parliamentary 
Committees, of the advantages of bringing home some small share 
of personal responsibility to the individual members. A recent 
order directs that, in the minutes of evidence, each question shall 
be accompanied by mention of the name of the member asking it. 
Before this order was made, the questions generally appeared a 
jumble of nonsense, imbecility, and contradiction, But besides 
rendering the examinations altogether more intelligible, this regu- 
lation imposes a salutary check against impertinent and irrelevant 
questions. We have heard members put questions to witnesses, 
which the remembrance of publicity caused them afterwards to 
retract. “ No, don’t.put that question down,” was an injunction 
we heard given to the short-hand writer very frequently in Com- 
mittees sitting during the last session. 

But this is a mere palliation of an evil which ought to be extir- 
pated. The progress of an inquiry, and the trains of investigation, 
are liable to constant interruption by the impertinent intermeddling 
and obtrusive questions of a numerous body of inquirers. Few 
persons are disposed to remain silent when they feel themselves 
under the obligation of appearing to do something ; yet, if every 
member of a Committee exercised his privilege of asking questions 
the examinations would be a tissue of disconnected parts. 
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The numerousness of the body is productive of still greater de- 
terioration in the report than in the evidence. The difficulty of 
reconciling the opinions and tastes of fifteen persons needs only be 
stated to be understood ; and where it is optional whether a deci- 
sion shall be made or not, while the public are not likely to 
know from whom the decision actually proceeds, it must be very 
clear that private motives, prejudices, and sympathies, will be 
allowed a pretty large exercise. Few reports are impartial, busi- 
ness-like, and comprehensive judgments ; but, on the contrary, 
feeble and imperfect inconsistencies, strung together on the prin- 
ciple of compromise among several dissimilar tastes and views. 
The Committee sits as a judge, but in most cases pronounces no 
judgment, and the numbers of a Committee constitute a shield 
behind which a delinquent escapes. Many culprits would escape 
if fifteen judges sat on the bench. Under misconception of what 
constitutes efficiency in a Committee, its numbers are very often 
proportioned to the degree of interest and importance of the sub- 
ject matter for inquiry—the greater the interest the greater the 
numbers. Practically, however, in proportion to the number of 
the inquirers is the inefficacy of the inquiry. What was the 
utility of the Agricultural Committee of last Session? No re- 
port was made, and it might have been predicted that a Com- 
mittee, consisting of thirty-six members, would afford a very 
convenient means of evading the difficulty of making one. The 
labours of the Committee lately appointed on the Poor Laws, 
which counts twenty-one members, we may prophecy will be 
equally futile. It is absolutely impossible to obtain deliberation 
and discussion leading to any practical result from such a multi- 
tude. And invariably the proverb is verified, “what is every 
body’s business is nobody’s.” 

he appointment of the same person to serve on several 
Committees at the same time, is an evil incidentally con- 
nected with their present multitudinous composition. The 
House of Commons cannot furnish 200 members qualified to 
prosecute an inquiry, and yet it makes arrangements which, if 
fully acted upon, require, sometimes at the same moment, not 
less than 2000 members.* Accordingly, instead of giving a 
valuable attendance at one Committee, a member is called upon 
to give a valueless attendance at several. A rule of the House 
provides that no member shall serve on more than three public 
Committees at one time,—but this rule (besides that it is fre- 
quently infringed) does not extend to the far more numerous 
Committees on Private Bills. 

We insert a calendar, which at once manifests the absurdity of 
the present regulations. 





~~ * How essentially inoperative and absurd is the present constitution of Commit- 
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Thirteen Select Committees met on one day, besides Commit- 
tees on Private Bills. On other days eleven, ten, nine, eight, and 
seven; and the presence of many of the best men of business was 
required at the same time in at all events three, and some- 
times more, different places. 

To mention one or two cases—it appears that during the last 
Session, on the same day and same hour, (17th of June) Mr. 
Pusey’s attendance was required at the Coal, Record, and Arts 
Committees, besides one Private Committee—Lord Sandon 
(23rd June) on the Salt, Coal, and British Museum, &c.—Mr. 
Strutt (17th June) onthe Joint Stock, Salt, and Arts, &e.—Mr. 
Hawes throughout the Session, nearly on the same days, was 
wanted on the Record and Aborigines Committees, and on 3, 4, 
and even 5 Private Committees.—Dr. Bowring on the Arts, 
Record, and Printing, &e.—Mr. Wyse on the Record, Educu- 
tion, &e.—Mr. Clay (17th June) Joint Stock, Agriculture, 
and Shipwrecks, and on Private Bills. 

Among the other evils inherent in the operation of Committees 
as at present constituted, and which have reference more or less 
to their unnecessary numbers, one of the greatest is the prepos- 
terous delay which takes place during the progress of an inquiry. 

A Committee does not meet day by day, but once, twice, or 
thrice a week, and in some cases much less frequently ; because 
it must regulate its days of meeting, the commencement, du- 
ration, and adjournment of its proceedings, according to the ar- 
rangements of other Committees. We might select any Com- 
mittee we pleased, as an example of the unnecessary length of 
time over which its inquiries were spread. It is sufficient to single 
out the following cases occurring last session, which show how 
languidly the proceedings must have been prosecuted. ‘The 
Committee on Arts and Manufactures held 2] meetings, which 
extended over a period of five months. Eleven meetings of the 
Controverted Elections Committee occupied four months. The 
Committee on Harbours of Refuge met 7 times; commenced its 
labours on the 22nd March, and reported on 16th June. In 
the case of the Committees on the Record Commission and on the 
British Museum, the presence of Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. 





tees in respect of numbers, is seen in this instance likewise. On the 3rd of June 
eleven public Committees, consisting of 15 members, met. The attendance of 165 
members therefore was required. Twenty-three private Committees met on the same 
day. A private Bill Committee averages in number more than 100 members, e. g. 
the Bedford List Committee counts 126 members; the Berks 118, the Cambridge 
131, &c. 1f every member of the House attended his post, more than 2000 members 
would be pene ms { 

The monstrous constitution and proceedings of Private Committees must be the 
subject of a separate article, 
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Hawes was considered requisite at both, and the meetings and 
convenience of the members of both Committees were made sub- 
servient to the supposed necessity. 

The length of each day’s sitting of a Committee has also to be 
regulated to suit the convenience of its numerous members. A 
wishes to attend one Committee at 12 o'clock: B and C must 
leave the meeting at 2 o'clock to give a nominal attendance at 
another Committee, or vote in a Private Bill Committee which they 
have not attended at all. Hence an infinite loss of time. The 
length of each sitting scarcely averages two hours and a half. * 

It must be obvious from the examination of a single instance, 
how much time and labour is thrown away by the present ar- 
rangements, The Record Commission Committee held a greater 
number of meetings than any Committee of last Session. Reckon- 
ing the business transacted at each of its meetings to have oc- 
cupied three hours—an estimate much beyond the fact—this 
Committee was engaged 108 hours, which were prolonged over 
36 meetings during 5 months. Suppose each meeting had 
occupied 4 hours instead of 3, the nubmer of its meetings would 
have been 27; if 5 hours, 214; if 6 hours, 18 meetings. Let it 
be remembered that precisely the same trouble must be expended 
to give three hours’ attendance as five hours, The member must 
perform his journeys to the House, must hunt out the Committee- 
Room, and must collect his papers. If members are alarmed at 
the idea of giving five hours of continuous labour, we beg to remind 
them that they do so under present circumstances to much less 
purpose. The member who attends Committees at all, arrives at 
the House about 11 or 12, and, instead of giving useful attendance 
in one place and to one subject, is continually fluttering about, 
bestowing a passing useless glance at many, until 4 o'clock, when 
the business of the House itself commences. 

There must necessarily be some loss of time at the commence- 
ment and termination of any meeting, be its duration what it 
may; it is clear, however, that less time under these circum- 
stances would be lost with three meetings which lasted 5 or 6 
hours, than with six meetings which lasted 3 hours. 

The reform of an abuse depending on such investigations is 
always postponed, and may be even entirely frustrated by the 
unnecessary delay of the proceedings. Every Committee of last 
Session might have completed its labours in a month, and the 





* A correct inference as to the length of time a Committee sat may be drawn 
from the number of questions asked. There are apparently great extremes in the 
quantity of business transacted at a single meeting. In the rts Committee (Mr. 
Ewart, Chairman) on the 25th Feb. 65 questions were asked, on the 10th March 
only 58—whilst in the Coa Committee, (Mr. Hume, Chairman) on the 17th June, 
530 ; and on 20th June 380 questions were put and answered, 
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House might forthwith have acted on their reports, But the 
inquiries being prolonged to the end of the session, the eyils 
remain unredressed during another entire year of mischief. 

Besides, the effect of the unnecessary length of time oyer which 
the proceedings are extended, is to fritter away the patience of 
the members ; to weaken, if not destroy, the interest which they 
take in the result. When it is considered that this interest is 
the only motive and security for any attention at all, and is a 
motive of a very precarious nature, it must be evident that it is 
advisable to foster it by convenient regulations, rather than de- 
stroy it by the interposition of needless impediments. 

Another regulation which creates great impediments, and 
causes great loss of time, is the necessity of procuring a quorum 
before business can be commenced. The ceremony is generally 
evaded ; and were it not so, no Committee could make any pro- 
gress at ail. The quorum is mere fiction, as the business is 
managed at present. In most cases it is deception—if viewed 
according to the intention of it, as a guarantee that no business 
commences until five members are assembled, and that the sitting 
terminates whenever five members cease to be present. To com- 
ply with the farce of causing five members to appear in the Com- 
mittee-room at its meeting, messengers are despatched into all 
quarters to hunt fora member, who goes through the pantomime 
of peeping into the Committee-room, and then vanishes. De- 
mand, it is said, always creates a supply, and so it happens in 
quorums. Providence has placed some half dozen very useful mem- 
bers inthe House of Commons, who are here, there, and every 
where ; and who may always be pounced upon to perform the 
important duty of saving a Committee's labours from worthless- 
ness; for without the quorum, the whole proceedings are con- 
sidered invalid. The late Sir M. Ridley was one of these; Mr. 
Ewart, Dr. Bowring, and Mr. Hawes deserve especial mention for 
their services in relieving these dilemmas. We have seen whole 
hours, and even meetings, lost on account of this frivolous and 
vexatious ceremony. The progress of business is thereby placed 
very much in dependence upon, and at the caprice of, any 
member; and we have witnessed instances, where the same 
member has at one time moved an adjournment because no 
quorum was assembled, whilst at another he has not scrupled to 
proceed with business. It is impossible to show that the quorum 
is productive of the slightest advantage to compensate for so much 
delay and trouble. 

We have now shown that the composition of Committees is 
too multitudinous, and that their responsibility is loose; that 
some of their rules are such as cannot possibly be complied 
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with, whilst others are the cause of vexatious and mischievous 
delay; and it seems unnecessary to do more than mention the 
slightness of the obligation on Committees to report to the 
House, and the equally slight obligation on the House to notice 
the labours of its Committees. We shall therefore proceed to 
state very briefly the changes we would propose. 

First.—The most essential measure for rendering Committees 
really efficient, would be the reduction of the numbers, from 
fifteen to three, or at most five.* 

This, as we have shown, would in point of fact be no change in 
the present practical operation of Committees. The effect would 
simply be the removal of a number of obstacles, and the gain of 
the many advantages derivable from a more concentrated re- 
sponsibility. 

The motion for an inquiry is a demonstration on the part of the 
mover of his inclination to act. If the inquiry be hostile to any 
existing interest, as most inquiries are, a sufficient check on the 
mover’s conduct would be secured by the appointment of a co- 
adjutor entertaining a contrary opinion. The addition of a third 
person, supposed to be impartial, ‘constitutes a machinery per- 
fectly sufficient for all the purposes of the inquiry. 

The Report of the Select Committee on Controverted Hlec- 
tions recommends the reduction of the numbers of Election Com- 
mittees from eleven to five, and the grounds of the recommenda- 
tion are so applicable to the case of all other Committees that we 
quote them :— 

‘ The increased importance of each man’s vote will, it is hoped, 
induce him to use the power which it gives him, with a fuller sense of 
the serious nature of the duty which he has to discharge. The same 
cause will induce the public to watch more narrowly the conduct of each 
Member of the Committee. The screen of numbers being removed, it 
is to be expected that every member knowing how much may depend 
on his single vote, and how exposed his misconduct will be to the public 
eye, will feel the necessity of taking pains to form accurate conclusions, 
and of resisting every inducement to swerve from strict justice which 
party or personal bias may present. Again—Itis obvious that business 
will commonly be done with greater despatch and care in a small than 
in a large Committee; discussions will assume a form less resembling 
that of debate; and as the opinion of a small number can be immedi- 
ately ascertained, superfluous arguments and frivolous objections will 
be spared.’ 





* John Duer, Esq., a counsellor at law in the State of New York, informed the 
Select Committee on Pubic Bills that ‘Special Committees with us are always 
appuinted by the Speaker, unless where the House otherwise direct: where the 
House have confidence in the Speaker it rarely happens that they take from him 
the appointment of the Committ which consists of three or five, according tothe 
importance of the subject—and generally not more.’—[ Ev. 94. 5, 6.j 
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We suggest, Secondly,—That no Member should be named on 
two Committees at the same time. 

Thirdly.—That the quorum should be abolished, and that the 
proceedings of the Committee should commence when two Mem- 
bers are assembled. 

Fourthly.—That it should be compulsory on the Committee to 
report to the House, and that no member should be entitled to 
vote on the report unless he had attended two-thirds of the 
meetings of the Committee. 

And Fifthly.—That after a certain period the House should 
be obliged to take the Report into its consideration as a matter of 
course. 

Under present circumstances, whatever may have been the 
object of an inquiry—whether to redress a real or imaginary griev- 
ance, to please a constituency, to screen or expose a job, or 
to satisfy a public demand ; whatever may have been the results 
of the inquiry, satisfactory or otherwise—it is dependent on indi- 
vidual inclination to call the attention of the House to the pro- 
ceedings of its Committee. Few investigations cost the public 
less than £1,000—many a vast deal more. On the score of 
mere economy, the House should bind itself to notice officially, 
and as a matter of course, the results, be they what they may, of 
all investigations prosecuted under its sanction. The matter now 
ends with the circulation of a blue book, which is thrown aside 
by the majority of members, or becoming the perquisite of the 
member's butler, or clerk, is sold as waste paper, and found on 
the bookstall the day after its circulation. 

A certainty that the House would call Committees to account 
for their stewardship would, we believe, exercise a very whole- 
some influence on their proceedings, 

Had these suggested alterations been applied to any Com- 
mittee of the last Session, we are convinced that the result would 
have been great saving of time and labour, greater despatch and 
efficiency, increased responsibility, better reports, and legislative 
results both more speedy and more beneficial. 

Before concluding, we may avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to remark an anomaly in the proceedings of Committees, which 
has lately occasioned considerable discussion in the House. It 
was one so obvious, and in its consequences so fatal, that its very 
existence afforded a forcible proofof apathy and mismanagement. 
We allude to the license which witnesses formerly possessed of 
correcting their evidence. ‘The Committee having undergone the 
trouble of examining a witness, and taking his testimony by the 
agency of a short-hand writer in order to secure the greatest accu- 
racy, with the most simple and unsuspecting confidence was in the 
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habit of entrusting the evidence in manuscript completely to the 
power of the witness, with a view of enabling him to correct any 
accidental verbal inaccuracies. ‘The witness thereby could effect 
any changes he pleased, and substitute any evidence in the place 
of that delivered, with very slender, if any, chances of detection. 

A flagrant instance of the abuse of this privilege by Mr. 
Cooper,* one of the witnesses on the Record Commission Com- 
mittee, has attracted so much notice in Parliament, as will, we 
trust, lead to the complete correction of the evil. 

The practice of cancelling questions and answers, in which this 
witness largely indulged, is not confined to him. We have been 
informed on good authority that a great number were cancelled 
in the British Museum Committee, and certainly on one occasion 
several persons heard some important questions put to the Secre- 
tary of that institution, which never appeared in the printed 
evidence. 

In a recent pamphlet; written to expose these practices, the 
following suggestions were made—the latter of which we believe 
the House has adopted :— 


‘1st. An easy remedy for these defects would be found in transmit- 
ting the evidence direct to the printer, without allowing it to pass into 
the witness’s hand. When printed, a copy of his own evidence only 
might be sent to the witness, to enable him to correct misapprehensions 
of the short-hand writer or verbal inaccuracies; and the printed evi- 
dence so corrected submitted to the Chairman, who would see at a 
glance, without any trouble, the extent and propriety of the corrections. 

‘2nd. [t is also submitted for consideration whether this vivd voce 
mode of taking evidence might not in some inquiries be exchanged for a 
better. In matters of science and speculative opinion, depending on 
long trains of reasoning and logical deductions, written questions and 
written answers would be more efficacious than the present mode; and 
if the facts on which the opinions proceeded appeared disputable, a 
vivd voce examination might be superinduced.’ 








* When the evidence of this witness, as far as No. 2,244, had been printed, and 
it was apparent that very extensive changes had been made, particularly in the latter 
portions of it, the Committee ordered that before the remainder of his evidence was 
printed, the manuscript of it with his corrections should be seen. It was found that 
the witness had inserted in one place 50 pages of matter, not asyllable of which he 
had uttered. The MS. of his examination occupied about 180 pages, and this 
he had extended to about 300 pages. The Committee of course rejected this evi- 
dence, ordered a fresh copy to be made from the short-hand writer's notes, and 
desired the witness to confine himself to verbal corrections. In this second copy 
the witness made so many alterations affecting the entire scope of his answers, that 
the Committee for the third time ordered a copy to be made of the bond fide exami- 
nations, and forbade the witness the opportunity of any corrections except in the 
printed copy. 

H.C. 
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Art. X. 


The Safety-principle of Joint-Stock Banks, exhibited in a Modi- 
fication of the Law of Partnership. By H. S. Cuapman, of 
the Middle Temple. London. J. M‘Crone, and Effingham 
Wilson. pp. 57 (not yet published). 


A GRAND problem in legislation is, to determine to what 
extent it is expedient to interfere with what may be called the 
spontaneous working of society. The common error is undue and 
vexatious interference. Where acknowledged evils exist, the object 
of the legislature should be, not simply their specific removal—for 
it is possible to effect that without destroying their souree—but 
the institution of such simple regulations as will tend, with as 
little disturbance of existing habits as possible, to provide a self- 
adjusting remedy for the evils. Unfortunately men are accus- 
tomed to expect too much from legislation. ‘ Parliament ought 
to interfere,’ is a phrase which meets us at every turn, though if 
we inquire into the matter which excites that observation, we 
shall find, perchance, that it is not a much fitter subject for legis- 
lation than the tooth-ache. 

The Pamphlet, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, and to which we desire to call the especial attention 
of the reader who takes an interest in such subjects, is designed 
to show that many of the evils at present incidental to Joint-Stock 
Associations, would be furnished with a se/f-adjusting remedy 
by a simple modification of the Law of Partnership. The pro- 
pee change consits in dispensing with the present unlimited lia- 

ility of every partner for the debts of the concern; and permitting 
the establishment of trading associations of mixed liability, similar 
to the French Sociétés en Commandite, which the law of England 
at present prohibits. The removal of the legal prohibition against 
Commandite associations has often been proposed. It has been 
resisted, because the merchants and traders of England, with all 
their boasted enterprise, never look with a favourable eye on any 
change in the modes of doing business in which they have been 
brought up. Notwithstanding this prejudice, the Commandite 
principle had recommended itself to speculative thinkers, on the 
broad general ground, that after the law has prohibited force and 
fraud, there is no reason for its interfering further, to interdict indi- 
viduals from carrying on commercial enterprises in any mode (not 
of a fraudulent character) which they may find conducive to their 
interests. But though, on this general ground of principle, political 
economists had occasionally advocated the removal of the prohi- 
bition, the beneficial.consequences which would follow in practice 
from its removal have never to our knowledge been placed in so 
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striking a light, as in this pamphlet of Mr. Chapman. And as 
we are enabled to state, that this important subject will be 
brought to the notice of Parliament at an early period by one of 
its most active and rising members, Mr. Leader, we cannot for- 
bear to urge upon ministers and upon all members of the House 
of Commons, the importance of the views which Mr. Chapman’s 
pamphlet lays open before them. 

To begin by explaining the nature of associations en Comman- 
dite, as they exist in the countries by whose laws they are sanc- 
tioned and regulated :— 


‘ Commandite associations’ (says Mr. Chapman) ‘ consist of two or more 
individuals, of whom one or more undertake the management, and are 
held indefinitely responsible for all engagements, as in the case of ordi- 
nary partnerships; and the others are mere shareholders, responsible 
only to the amount of their contributions, either paid up or contracted 
to be paid (qu’ils ont vers¢ ou promis de verser) into the joint-stock of 
the association. 

‘ The first, called commandités, may be designated managing part- 
ners ; and the second, called commanditaires, non-responsible share- 
holders, or simply shareholders.’—p. 9. 

Thus the Commandite Association is intermediate in its cha- 
racter, between an ordinary partnership and a privileged trading 
company. The managing partners are liable in their whole for- 
tunes ; the others, only in a limited sum. 

We cannot follow our author through the conditions and inci- 
dents of this species of association. Suffice it to say, the law is 
careful to guard the public who deal with such associations, against 
any misconception as to the extent of liability on which creditors 
may rely. Thus, the name of a mere shareholder cannot form 
part of the firm, because it would lead third parties to sup- 
pose that they had his security, while in fact they have not. 
For the same reason all acts of management are prohibited to 
shareholders. But control (as distinguished from management) 
is not prohibited; a shareholder may audit accounts, deter- 
mine what dividends shall be paid, whether instalments shall be 
called in, and even what engagements shall be entered into. All 
that is prohibited to him is management. An act of management 
would create an impression with third parties, that they had the 
security of his responsibility ; hence the law very properly attaches 
responsibility to such acts. An act of control, on the other hand, 
has no reference to third parties, but merely regards the securit, 
of the shareholders inter se; for which reason the law, wit 
equal propriety, permits such acts to the mere shareholder. 

As a further means of securing third parties from misconcep- 
tion, the form of declaring a Commandite Association is, the 
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publication of an extract containing the names of the responsible 
managing partners, and the amount of the contributions of the 
shareholders. For the minor incidents, we must refer to Mr. 
Chapman’s pamphlet, the second chapter of which contains a 
complete exposition of the French law on the subject. 

We shall now attempt a brief analysis of the argument by 
which Mr. Chapman proves the utility and importance of such 
associations. 

There are some kinds of productive enterprise which require 
considerable skill, vigilance, and intelligence, but which can be 
carried on with moderate capital. There are other enterprises, 
which require large capital, but which can be conducted with 
moderate skill, or wherein the required skill can be reduced to a 
routine. 

The great security for skilful and vigilant management is indi- 
vidual interest. The affairs of Joint-Stock Companies are rarely 
so skilfully managed as those of individuals. Capital, on the 
other hand, when required beyond a certain amount, can seldom 
be all furnished by one or a very few persons. 

‘In some few cases,’ says Mr. Chapman, ‘ the capital of individuals 
may be very great, but still their essential feature is that they are 
limited. 'To the amount of capital that may be aggregated by a com- 
pany, we can conceive no limit.’—p. 4. 

‘ Capital being thus shown to be the prominent feature of joint-stock 
companies, and skill that of private traders, it follows that all those 
industrial enterprises which cannot be undertaken without enormous 
capital, but which do not require an extraordinary degree of prudence, 
vigilance, and intelligence, in one word, skill, in their general manage- 
ment, are especially adapted to joint-stock companies; whilst, on the 
other hand, those enterprises which require peculiar skill and vigilance, 
united with a capital comparatively moderate, must be left entirely in 
the hands of private individuals.’'—p. 5. 

It follows, that for enterprises requiring great skill with mode- 
rate capital, or great capital with moderate skill, we have ample 
provision in the law of partnership, and of Joint-Stock Compa- 
nies. There is, however, another class of enterprises, which requires 
an union of large capital and great skill, and for this class a third 
arrangement is required. 

‘Suppose a trade requiring more skill than companies usually possess, 
and more capital than individuals can usually command, it would follow 
that the trade, if undertaken either by a company or a private trading 
firm, would be liable to fail ; in the first case, from mismanagement, and 
in the last, from inadequate capital. After repeated failures, such under- 
takings would altogether cease, and the public would be deprived of all 
the advantages which they might otherwise derive from the successful 
prosecution of such undertakings.’—p. 6. 
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Besides these extreme cases, where it is impossible to carry on 
the trade without the union of great skill and great capital, 

‘There are many trades,’ says the author, ‘ which are now carried on 
by companies because they require larger capitals than individuals are 
able to command, but which would be much better for more skill than 
companies usually furnish forth. There are others again, which are now 
carried on by private traders, because skill and vigilance are essentially 
necessary, but which would be much more advantageously conducted 
with larger capitals. The business of banking may serve as an illustra- 
tion of both cases. Banking is carried on both by joint-stock companies 
and by private traders. In the former case, the want of the advantages 
derivable from private management are counterbalanced by the posses- 
sion of large capital ; whilst in the latter case, on the other hand, the 
exercise of great skill and vigilance may be supposed to make up for 
deficiency of capital. Hence, although neither the one nor the other 
could compete with an association which should unite great skill with 
large capital, a tolerably equal competition is now maintained between 
them, and both co-exist.’—p. 17. 

It is to such cases as these that the commandite principle is 
peculiarly adapted. 

We have already seen that the -commandite association partakes 
of the character of a private partnership, in the indefinite liability 
of the managing partners. 

The motives, therefore, to careful and skilful management, are 
as great as in an ordinary partnership; while the limited liability 
of the sleeping partners would enable capital to be raised with the 
same facility as for a Joint-Stock Company. 

The advantage of a commandite association over a private part- 
nership is that of a large capital; its advantage over a Joint- 
Stock Company lies in the probability of superior skill. Skill 
arises from attention and vigilance, and the motive to these 
‘is clearly to be found in the evil consequences which would fall 
upon the partners, in consequence of a deficiency thereof. Exclud- 
ing the idea of total failure, which is perhaps seldom thought of till 
aiter a series of losses, it is clear that each specific case of loss would 
be contemplated in a very different manner by the partner of a private 
trading firm, and by the member of « large trading body. By the former 
it would be dreaded as a great and pressing evil; he would calculate 
how many, or rather how few, of such losses would produce ruin to him- 
self and those depending on him for support. By the member of a 
joint-stock company, on the other hand, it would be regarded merely as 
a slight inconvenience, producing a feeling scarcely amounting to annoy- 
ance. The loss is to be divided in a rateable proportion among a nume- 
rous body of stockholders, and so amounts to a trifle to each man’s 
share. Even repeated losses, sufficient to swallow up the whole capital 
of a joint-stock association, does not suppose the utter ruin of many of 
the members, inasmuch as few men embark their whole property in 
such undertakings,’—p. 21. 
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In confirmation of his views, Mr. Chapman, alluding to the 
now extinct bubbles of 1825, asks— 

‘Where are the milk-companies, the washing-companies, the fish- 
companies, and hundreds of others of a similar nature—with all their 
boasted capital, their shining milk-pails, their gaily-painted caravans, 
and their liveried bugle-playing servants !—they were fairly beaten out of 
the field by the superior skill of the milk-maid, the washerwoman, and 
the itinerant fish-vender.’—p. 21. 

Commandite associations do not differ from the private trading 
partnerships in that which tends to generate skill, the managing 
partners being liable, and exclusively liable, to all the consequences 
of bad management, as they alone are liable to the full extent of 
their property, whether embarked in the business of the associa- 
tion or not. On the other hand, a commandite association is on a 
par with a Joint-Stock Company, considered as an instrument for 
aggregating small capitals. This proposition needs only be stated 
to be admitted. Under the present law there is no difficulty in 
finding persons willing to embark in Joint-Stock Companies, even 
when there is no charter limiting the responsibility of the share- 
holders. If, then, we establish a new mode of partnership, with 
securities for skill which do not exist in the case of any Joint-Stock 
Company, and with an infinitely smaller degree of liability on the 
part of the shareholders, there cannot be a doubt but that they 
who are now not indisposed to embark their capital with the 
fullest risk, and without the peculiar advantages presented by this 
form of copartnership, would be much more ready to do so under 
the increased inducements held out by the commandite principle. 

Mr. Chapman is also of opinion, and we see every reason for 

agreeing with him, that commandite associations would afford 
a means of dividing large capitals advantageously. He remarks, 
that while there are some capitals too small for a particular kind 
of productive employment, there are others too large for indivi- 
dual superintendence ; and that if the law allowed partnerships 
with limited liability, 
‘the possessor of a million would, in all probability, divide his 
enormous capital among associations established on that principle, con- 
fining his own operations to the watching of each specific investment.’ 
—p. 24. 

In the third chapter, Mr. Chapman exhibits the self-working 
securities afforded by the commandite principle, and they appear 
to us peculiar to this form of copartnership. Neither the limited 
nor the unlimited form of partnership affords the same degree of 
security to the public which is afforded by this mixed liability. 
Under the unlimited liability there is little chance that an esta- 
blishment will be closed upon the total loss of the capital ; because 
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hope is sustained by the prospect of receiving all the gain, if 
gain result from a continuation of the business. Under the 
limited liability, the inducement to cease business when the 
capital is lost is yet smaller, because if further loss ensue, it 
will fall, not on the copartnership, but upon those who deal with 
it; while, if the result be profit, it will belong to the share- 
holders. But not so when one portion of the partners are 
limited in their liability, while the other portion, whose liability is 
unlimited, are the managing and ostensible partners. This form 
of partnership presents a stronger inducement than any other 
form, to wind up the concern when the capital is lost. For after 
the loss of all the capital of the joint association, all further 
liability rests with the managing partners, but to them all the 
profit which might be derived after the capital was lost would not 
belong, for the shareholders would be entitled to their proportion 
of profits so long as the association endured, which it would do 
till avowedly dissolved. Thus, as at this point the whole loss, 
if further loss arose, would fall upon the private fortunes of the 
managing partners, while they would enjoy but a portion of the 
profits obtained by the hazard, it does appear to us that this 
form of partnership affords a peculiar security to creditors of the 
firm, against their incurring any loss by its insolvency. 

It is sometimes supposed that if the Usury Laws were repealed 
commandite associations would no longer be necessary, as those 
who would have entered as shareholders will be equally inclined 
to advance their capital on loan, and receive their remuneration as 
interest instead of profit. But this would be far less advantageous 
to the managing partner, for two reasons. In the first place, he 
would have to pay the interest, even if he made no profit, or in- 
curred a loss ; while, on the commandite principle, if nothing was 
gained, the shareholders would receive nothing. In the second 
place, a person who starts in business with borrowed capital finds 
a natural reluctance in those with whom he deals, to give him 
credit, because, in case of insolvency, those who advanced the ori- 
ginal capital would step in and share the effects: but the creditors 
of a commandite association must all be paid in full before the 
shareholders can recover anything, so that the security to the 
public is as great as if the whole capital of the association belonged 
to the managing partner. 

On this point, Mr. Chapman quotes, with merited approbation, 
from a profound and philosophic article on the commandite principle, 
which appeared in the Parliamentary Review for 1826. This article 
was written by Mr. Austin, late professor of jurisprudence at the 
London University, and now commissioner at Malta. Mr. Austin 
dwells more upon the legal, as Mr. Chapman does upon the eco- 
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nomical part of the question. We should be glad to see Mr. 
Austin’s article reprinted, as it would be read with great advan- 

e just now. 

In the fourth chapter, Mr. Chapman shows that the adoption 
of the commandite principle would tend to supersede special 
legislation for companies with numerous partners, and that it 
would prevent a prodigious number of vexatious suits, both between 
members of associations and the public, and between member and 
member of the same association. By reference to the subject 
matter of dispute in a number of reported cases, Mr. Chapman 
proves the above points in a manner to entitle him to the hatred 
‘of the whole tribe of solicitors, parliamentary agents, and others, 
who are engaged, not merely in what may be called the jobbing 
business of legislation’ (p. 4), but also in the profitable business 
of litigation. ; 

We shall close our notice of this well-timed and useful pamph- 
let, by citing, to illustrate the working of the commandite prin- 
ciple, a case which lately occurred (18th February, 1837), in a 
court of law in the state of New York, where associations of this 


character have long been sanctioned by the law. 
S. R. 


SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP. 
State of New York.—Superior Court. 
Phillips versws Stewart and Hone. 

This was an action brought against the defendants on several promis- 
sory notes made by Seneca Stewart, one of the defendants, upon the 
purchase of goods in March, 1830. 

The notes were signed by Stewart only. 

To establish a claim against Hone, the other defendant, the plaintiff 
produced, from the office of the County Clerk, the papers filed there, 
according to the statute creating a limited partnership, from which it 
appeared that Mr. Hone had brought into the concern 30,000 dollars, 
and thus constituted himself a special partner, Seneca Stewart being the 
general partner. 

On this state of the case, Mr. Arthur, counsel for defendants, contended 
that the action was improperly brought—that a special partner could 
not be sued in this way with the general partner—that the action must 
be confined to the general partner alone. 

Cowles and Wright were heard in reply. 

Oakley, J.—A special partner cannot be sued upon any partnership 
debt, unless he has, by intermeddling contrary to the statute, made him- 
self a general partner. This is not pretended in this case. This con- 
tract is not the contract of Mr. Hone, as is alleged in the pleadings ; he, 
as a special partner, can make no contract. The entire partnership 
found vests in the general partner. He alone must be sued, and your 
execution can then go against the entire partnership property. The 
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special partner risks his capital, which answers the demands against the 
firm as far as it goes. 

Mr. Arthur then moved a nonsuit. 

The opposite Counsel however prayed that the points might be re- 
served for the consideration of the whole Court. 

Oakley, J.—I will reserve it; but I do not think it will do you any 
good. The law is clearly against you. 





Art. XI. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. ? 


Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution Francaise, ou Journal 
des Assemblées Nationales depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1815; conte- 
nunt la Narration des Evénemens, les Débats, &e. &c. (Par- 
liamentary History of the French Revolution, or Journal of the 
National Assemblies from 1789 to 1815; containing a Narra- 
tive of the Occurrences; Debates of the Assemblies; Discus- 
sions in the chief Popular Societies, especially in that of the 
Jacobins; Records of the Commune of Paris; Sessions of the 
-Revolutionary Tribunal; Reports of the leading Political 
Trials; Detail of the Annual Budgets; Picture of the Moral 
Movement, extracted from the Newspapers, Pamphlets, &c. of 
each Period: preceded by an Introduction on the History of 
France till the Convocation of the States-General). By P. J. B. 
Buchez and P. C. Roux. (‘Tomes 1*'°—23™* et seq.— Paris, 
1835—1836). 

ie appears to be. if not stated in words, yet tacitly felt and 

understood everywhere, that the event of these modern ages is 
the French Revolution. A huge explosion bursting through all 
formulas and customs; confounding into wreck and chaos the 
ordered arrangements of earthly life; blotting out, one may say, 

the very firmament and skyey load-stars,—though only for a 

season. Once in the fifteen hundred years such a thing was 

ordained to come. ‘To those who stood present in the actual 
midst of that smoke and thunder, the effect might well be too 
violent: blinding and deafening, into confused exasperation, 
almost into madness. These on-lookers have played their part, 
were it with the printing-press or with the battle-cannon, and are 
departed : their work, such as it was, remaining behind them ;— 
where the French Revolution also remains. And now, for us 
who have receded to the distance of some half-century, the explo- 
sion becomes a thing visible, surveyable: we see its flame and 
sulphur-smoke blend with the clear air (far under the stars) ; and 
hear its uproar as part of the sick noise of life,—loud indeed, yet em- 
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bosomed too, as all noise is, in the infinite of silence. It is an event 
which can be looked on; which may still be execrated, still be 
celebrated and psalmodied ; but which it were better now to begin 
understanding. Really there are innumerable reasons why we 
ought to know this same French Revolution as it was: of which 
reasons (apart altogether from that of ‘ Philosophy teaching by 
Experience,’ and so forth), is there not the best summary in this 
one reason, that we so wish to know it? Considering the qualities 
of the matter, one may perhaps reasonably feel that since the 
time of the Crusades, or earlier, there is no chapter of history so 
well worth studying. 

Stated or not, we say, this persuasion is tacitly admitted, and 
acted upon. In these days everywhere you find it one of the most 
pressing duties for the writing guild, to produce histery on history 
of the French Revolution. In France it would almost seem as if 
the young author felt that he must make this his proof-shot, and 
evidence of craftsmanship: accordingly they do fire off Histoires, 
Précis of Histoires, Annales, Fastes, (to say nothing of Historical 
Novels, Gil Blases, Dantons, Barnaves, Grangeneuves), in rapid 
succession, with or without effect. At all events it is curious to 
look upon: curious to contrast the picturing of the same fact by 
the men of this generation and position with the picturing of it by 
the men of the last. From Barruel and Fantin Desodoards to 
Thiers and Mignet there is a distance! Each individual takes up 
the Phenomenon according to his own point of vision, to the struc- 
ture of his optic organs ;—gives, consciously, some poor crotchetty 
picture of several things; unconsciously some picture of himself 
at least. And the Phenomenon, for its part, subsists there, all the 
while, unaltered; waiting to be pictured as often as you like, its 
entire meaning not to be compressed into any picture drawn 
by man. 

Thiers’s History, in ten volumes foolscap-octavo, contains, if we 
remember rightly, one reference ; and that to a book, not to the 
page or chapter of a book, It has, for these last seven or eight 
years, a wide or even high reputation; which latter it is as far as 
possible from meriting. A superficial air of order, of clearness, 
calm candour, is spread over the work ; but inwardly, it is waste, 
inorganic: no human head that honestly tries can conceive the 
French Revolution so. A critic of our acquaintance undertook, 
by way of bet, to find four errors per hour in Thiers: he won 
amply on the first trial or two.* And yet, readers (we must add) 





* «* Notables consented with eagerness,” (Vol. I., p. 10.) ; whereas they properly 
did not consent at all; “ Parliament recalled on the 10th of September” (for the 
15th); and then “ Séance Royale took place on the 20th of the same month” (19th 
of quite a different month, not the same, nor next to the same); “ D’Espréménil a 


ge Counsellor” (of forty and odd); “ Duport a young man” (turned of sixty), 
c. &e,” 
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taking all this along with them, may peruse Thiers with comfort 
in certain circumstances, nay, even with profit; for he is a brisk 
man of his sort ; and does tell you much, if you knew nothing. 

Mignet’s, again, is a much more honestly written book; yet 
also an eminently unsatisfactory one. His two volumes contain 
far more meditation and investigation in them than Thiers’s ten : 
their degree of preferability therefore is very high; for it has been 
said, ‘Call a book diffuse, and you call it in all senses bad; the 
writer could not find the right word to say, and so said many more 
or less wrong ones; did not hit the nail on the head, only smote 
and bungled about it and about it... Mignet’s book has a compact- 
ness, a rigour, as if rivetted with iron rods: this also is an image 
of what symmetry it has ;—symmetry, if not of a living earth-born 
Tree, yet of a firm well-manufactured Gridiron. Without life, 
without colour or verdure: that is to say, Mignet’s genius is heartily 
prosaic ; you are too happy that he is not a guack as well! It is 
very mortifying also to study his philosophical reflections : how he 
jingles and rumbles a quantity of mere abstractions and dead 
logical formulas, and calls it Thinking ;—rumbles and rumbles, 
till he judges there may be enough-; then begins again narrating. 
As thus:— 

* The Constitution of 1791 was made on such principles as had re- 
sulted from the ideas and the situation of France. It was the work of 
the middle class, which chanced to be the strongest then; for, as is well 
known, whatever force has the lead will fashion the institutions accord- 
ing to its own aims. Now this force, when it belongs to one, is 
despotism ; when to several, it is privilege ; when to all, it is right: 
which latter state is the ultimatum of society, as it was its beginning. 
France had finally arrived thither, after passing through feudalism, 
which is the aristocratic institution; and then through absolutism, 
which is the monarchic one. 

‘ The work of the Constituent Assembly perished not so much by its 
own defects as by the assaults of factions. Standing between the aristo- 
cracy and the multitude, it was attacked by the furmer, and stormed and 
won by the latter. The multitude would never have become supreme, 
had not civil war and the coalition of foreign states rendered its inter- 
vention and help indispensable. To defend the country the multitude 
required to have the governing of it: thereupon (a/ors) it made tts revo- 
lution, as the middle class had made its. The multitude too had its 
Fourteenth of July, which was the Tenth of August ; its Constituent, 
which was the Convention; its Government, which was the Committee 
of Salut Public ; but, as we shall see,’ &c. (Chap. [V., Vol. I., p. 271.) 


Or thus ; for there is the like at the end of every chapter :— 


* But royalty had virtually fallen, on the Tenth of August; that day 
was the insurrection of the multitude against the middle class and con- 
stitutional throne, as the Fourteenth of July had been the insurrection 
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of the middle classes against the privileged classes and an absolute 
throne. The Tenth of August witnessed the commencement of the dic- 
tatorial and arbitrary epoch of the Revolution. Circumstances becoming 
more and more difficult, there arose a vast war, which required in- 
creased energy; and this energy, unregulated inasmuch as it was popu- 
lar, rendered the sway of the lower class an unquiet, oppressive, and 
cruel sway.’ ‘Tt was not any way possible that the Powrgeoisie (middle 
class), which had been strong enough to strike down the old govern- 
ment and the privileged classes, but which had taken to repose after 
this victory, could repulse the Emigration and united Europe. There 
was needed for that a new shock, a new faith; there was needed for 
that a new Class, numerous, ardent, not yet fatigued, and which loved 
its Tenth of August, as the Burgherhood loved its Fourteenth of, &c. &c. 
(Ch. V., Vol. L., p. 371.) 

So uncommonly lively are these Abstractions (at bottom only 
occurrences, similitudes, days of the month, and such like), as 
rumbled here in the historical head! Abstractions really of the 
most lively, insurrectionary character; nay, which produce off- 
spring, and indeed are oftenest parricidally devoured thereby : 
such is the jingling and rumbling which calls itself Thinking. 
Nearly so, though with greater effect, might algebraical 2’s 
go rumbling in some Pascal’s or Babbage’s mill. Just so, indeed, 
do the Kalmuck people pray: quantities of written prayers are 
put in some rotatory pipkin or calabash (hung on a tree, or going 
like the small barrel-churn of agricultural districts) ; this the de- 
votee has only to whirl and churn; so long as he whirls, it is 
prayer ; when he ceases whirling, the prayer 1s done. Alas! this 
is a sore error, very generally, among French thinkers of the pre- 
sent time. One ought to add that Mignet takes his place at the 
head of that brotherhood of his; that his little book, though 
abounding too in errors of detail, better deserves what place it has 
than any other of recent date. 

The older Desodoards, Barruels, Lacretelles, and such like, 
exist, but will hardly profit much. ‘Toulongeon, a man of talent and 
integrity, is very vague; often incorrect for an eye witness: his 
military details used to be reckoned valuable; but, we suppose, 
Jomini has eclipsed them now. The Abbé Montgaillard has 
shrewdness, decision, insight ; abounds in anecdotes, strange facts 
and reports of facts: his book being written in the form of Annals, 
is convenient for consulting. For the rest, he is acrid, exag- 
gerated, occasionally altogether perverse; and, with his hastes 
and his hatreds, falls into the strangest hallucination ;—as, for ex- 
ample, when he coolly records that ‘ Madame de Staél, Necker’s 
daughter, was seen (on vit) distributing brandy to the Gardes 
Francaises in their barracks ;’ that ‘ D’Orleans Egalité had a pair 
of man-skin breeches, —leather breeches, of human skin, such as 
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they did prepare in the tannery of Meudon, but too lute for 
D'Orleans. ‘The history by Deux Amis de Liberté (if the reader 
secure the original edition) is, perhaps, worth all the others, and 
offers (at least till 1792, after which it becomes convulsive, semi- 
fatuous, in the remaining dozen volumes) the best, correctest, 
most picturesque narrative yet published. It is very correct, very 
picturesque ; wants only Sore-shortening, shadow and compres- 
sion; a work of decided merit: the authors of it, what is singular, 
appear not to be known. 

Finally, our English histories do likewise abound: copious if 
not in facts, yet in reflections on facts. They will prove to the 
most incredulous that this French Revolution was, as Chamfort 
said, no ‘rose-water Revolution ;’ that the universal insurrectionary 
abrogation of law and custom was managed in a most unlawful, 
uncustomary manner. He who wishes to know how a solid Custos 
rotulorum, speculating over his port after dinner, interprets the 
phenomena of contemporary universal history, may look in these 
books : he who does not wish that, need not look. 


On the whole, after all these writings and printings, the weight 
of which would sink an Indiaman, there are, perhaps, only some 
three publications hitherto that can be considered as forwar ding 
essentially a right knowledge of this matter. The first of these is 
the «Analyse du Moniteur, (complete expository Index, and 
Syllabus of the Moniteur newspaper from 1789 to 1799) ; a work 
carrying its significance in its title ;—provided it be faithfully exe- 
cuted; which it is well known to be. Along with this we may 
mention the series of portraits, a hundred in number, published 
with the original edition of it: many of them understood to be ac- 
curate likenesses. The natural face of a mau is often worth more 
than several biographies of him, as biographies are written. These 
hundred portraits have been copied into a book called * Scénes de 
la Revolution,’ (which contains other pictures, of small value, and 
some not useless writing by Chamfort) ; and are often to be found in 
libraries. A republication of Vernet’s Caricatures * would be a 
most acceptable service, but has not been thought of hitherto. 
The second work to be counted here is the ‘ Choix des Rapports, 
Opinions, et Discours,’ in some twenty volumes, with an excellent 
index: parliamentary speeches, reports, &c., are furnished in 
abundance ; complete illustration of all that this Senatorial pro- 
vince (rather a wearisome one) can illustrate. Thirdly, we have 
to name the ‘ Collection of Memoirs,’ completed several years ago, 
in above a hundred volumes. Booksellers Baudouin, Editors 
Berville and Barriére, have done their utmost ; ; adding notes, ex- 





* See Mercier’s Nouveau Paris, vol. iv. Ve p 254. 
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planations, rectifications, with portraits also if you like: Louvet, 
Riouffe, and the two volumes of ‘ Memoirs on the Prisons’ are 
the most attractive pieces. ‘This Baudouin Collection, therefore, 
joins itself to that of Petitct, as a natural sequel. 

And now a fourth work, which follows in the train of these, 
and deserves to be reckoned along with them, is this ‘ Histoire 
Pariementaire’ of Messieurs Buchez and Roux. The authors 
are men of ability and repute: Buchez, if we mistake not, is Dr. 
Buchez, and practises medicine with acceptance; Roux is known 
as an essayist and journalist: they once listened a little to Saint- 
Simon, but it was before Saint Simonism called itself ‘ a reli- 
gion,’ and vanished in Bedlam. We have understood there is a 
certain bibliomaniac military gentleman in Paris, who in the 
course of years has amassed the most astonishing collection of 
revolutionary ware: books, pamphlets, newspapers, even sheets 
and hand-bills, ephemeral printings and paintings, such as the day 
brought them forth, lie there without end.* Into this warehouse 
(as into all manner of other repositories) Messrs. Buchez and Roux 
have happily found access: the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire’ is the 
fruit of their labours there. A number (two forming a volume) 
is published every fortnight: we have the first twenty-two vo- 
lumes before us, which bring down the narrative to January, 
1793 ; there must be several other volumes out, which we have not 
yet seen. Conceive a judicious compilation with such resources. 
Parliamentary Debates, in summary, or (where the occasion war- 
rants it) given at large; this is by no means the most interesting 
part of the matter: we have excerpts, notices, hints of all ima- 
ginable sorts ; of newspapers, of pamphlets, of Sectionary and Mu- 
nicipal records, of the Jacobins’ club, of placard-journals, nay, of 
placards and caricatures. No livelier emblem of the time, in its 
actual movement and tumult, could be preseated. The editors 
connect these fragments by expositions such as are needful ; so that 
a reader coming unprepared to the work can still know what he 
is about. ‘Their expositions, as we can testify, are handsomely 
done : but altogether apart from these, the excerpts themselves are 
the valuable thing. ‘The scissars, in such a case, are independent 
of the pen. One of the most interesting English biographies we 
have is that long thin folio on Oliver Cromwell, published some 





* It is generally known that a similar collection, perhaps still larger and more 
curious, lies (buried) in the British Museum here—inaccessible for want of a proper 
catalogue. Some eighteen months ago, the respectable sub-librarian seemed to be 
working at such a thing: by respectful application to him, you could gain access to 
his room, and have the satisfaction of mounting on ladders, and reading the outside 
titles of his books, which was a great help. Otherwise you could not in many weeks 
ascertain so much as the table of contents of this repository; and, after days of 
weary waiting, dusty rummaging, and sickness of hope deferred, gave up the enter- 
prize as a ‘ game not worth the candle.’ _ 
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five-and-twenty years ago, where the editor has merely clipt out 
from the contemporary newspapers whatsoever article, paragraph, 
or sentence he found to contain the name of Old Noll, and printed 
them in the order of their dates. It is surprising that the hke has 
not been attempted in other cases. Had seven of the eight trans- 
lators of Faust, and seventy times seven of the four hundred four- 
score and ten Imaginative Authors, but thrown down the writing 
instrument, and turned to the old newspaper files judiciously with 
the cutting one! 

We can testify, after not a little examination, that the editors 
of the « Histoire Parlementaire’ are men of fidelity, of diligence ; 
that their accuracy in regard to facts, dates, and so forth, is far 
beyond the average. Of course they have their own opinions, 
prepossessions even; but these are honest prepossessions, which 
they do not hide; which one can estimate the force of, allow for the 
result of. Wilful falsification, did the possibility of it lie in their 
character, is otherwise out of the question. But, indeed, our 
editors are men of earnestness, of strict principle ; of a faith, were 
it only in the republican Tricolor. , Their democratic faith, truly, 
is palpable, thoroughgoing ; as it has a right to be, in these days, 
since it likes. The thing you have to praise, however, is that it is 
a quiet faith, never an hy sterical one ; ; Never expresses itself other- 
wise than with a becoming calmness, especially with a becoming 
brevity. The hoarse deep croak of Marat, the brilliant sharp- cut- 
ting gaiety of Desmoulins, the dull bluster of Prudhomme, the 
cackling garr ulity of Brissot, all is welcomed with a cold gravity 
and brevity ; all is illustrative, if not of one thing then of another. 
Nor are ‘the Royalists Roy ous, Suleaus, Peltiers, forgotten ; 

‘Acts of the Apostles,’ « King’s Friend,’ nor ‘ Crowing of the 
Cock :’ these, indeed, are more sparingly administered ; but at 
the right time, as is promised, we shall have more. In a word, it 
may be said of this « Histoire Parlementaire,’ that the wide pro- 
mise held out in its title page is really, in some respectable mea- 
sure, fulfilled. With a fit index to wind it up (which index ought 
to be not good only but excellent, so much depends on it here), 
this work bids fair to be one of the most important yet published 
on the History of the Revolution. No library, that professes to 
have a collection in this sort, can dispense with it. 

A ‘ Histoire Parlementaire’ is precisely the house, or say, rather, 
the unbuilt city, of which the single brick can form a specimen. 
In so rich a variety the only difficulty is where to choose. We 
haye scenes of tragedy, of comedy, ‘of farce, of farce- -tragedy 
oftenest of all; there is eloquence, gravity ; there is bluster, bom- 
bast, and absurdity : scenes tender, scenes barbarous, spirit-stir- 
ring and then flatly wearisome: a thing waste, incoherent, wild 
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to look upon; but great with the greatness of reality ; for the thing 
exhibited is no vision, but a fact. Let us, as the first excerpt, 
give this tragedy of old Foulon, which all the world has heard of, 
perhaps not very accurately. Foulon’s life-drama, with its hasty 
cruel sayings and mean doings, with its thousandfold intrigues, 
and ‘ the people eating grass if they like,’ ends in this miserable 
manner. It is the editors themselves who speak ; compiling from 
various sources :— 


* Towards five in the morning, (Paris, 22nd July, 1789), M. Foulon 
was brought in; he had been arrested at Vitry, near Fontainbleau, by 
the peasants of the place. Doubtless this man thought himself very 
guilty towards the people’ (say, very hateful) ; ‘ for he had spread abroad 
a report of his death; and had even buried one of his servants, who 
happened to die then, under his own name. He had afterwards hidden 
himself in an estate of M. de Sartines’; where he was detected and 
seized. 

‘'M. Foulon was taken to the Hétel de Ville, where they made him 
wait. Towards nine o’clock the assembled Committee had decided that 
he should be sent to the Abbaye prison. M. de Lafayette was sent for, 
that he might execute this order; he was abroad over the Districts: he 
could not be found. During this time a crowd collected in the square ; 
and required to see Foulon. It was noon; M. Bailly came down; the 
people listened to him; but still persisted. In the end they penetrated 
into the great hall of the Hédtel de Ville; would see Foulon, ** whom,” 
say they, “ you are wanting to smuggle off from justice.” Foulon was 
presented to them. Then began this remarkable dialogue. M. de la 
Poize, an Elector :—‘* Messieurs, every guilty person should be judged.” 
“Yes, judged directly, and then hanged.” M. Osselin:—“ To judge, 
one must have judges ; let us send M. Foulon to the tribunals.” ‘* No, 
no,” replied the people, “ judge him just now.” “ Since you will not 
have the common judges,” said M. Osselin, “ it is indispensable to ap- 
point others.’ ‘ Well, judge him yourselves.” ‘ We have no right 
either to judge or to create judges; name them yourselves.”’ ‘‘ Well,” 
cried the people, “* M. le Curd of Saint-Eti¢nne then, and M. le Curé of 
Saint-André.” Osselin :—‘ Two judges are not enough; there needs 
seven.” ‘Thereupon the people named Messrs. Quatremére, Varangue, 
&c. “Here are seven judges indeed,” said Osselin, “ but we still 
want aclerk.”” “ Be you clerk.” “ A king's Attorney.” ‘ Let it be 
M. Duveyrier.” “ Of what crime is M. Foulou accused?” asked 
Duveyrier. ‘ He wished to harass the people; he said he would make 
them eat grass ; he was in the plot; he was for national bankruptcy ; he 
bought up corn.” The two curates then rose, and declared that they 
refused to judge; the laws of the church not permitting them. ‘“ They 
are right,” said some; “ they are cozening us,” said others, “ and the 
prisoner all the while is making his escape.” At these words there 
rose a frightful tumult in the Hall. “ Messieurs,” said an Elector, 
** name four of yourselves to guard him.” Four men accordingly were 
chosen; sent into the neighbouring apartment, where Foulon was. 
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“ But will you judge then?” cried the crowd. ‘ Messieurs, you see 
there are two judges wanting.” ‘“ We name M. Bailly and M. La- 
fayette.” “ But M. Lafayette is absent; one must either wait for him, 
or name some other.” “ Well, then, name directly, and do it yourself.” 

* At length the Electors agreed to proceed to judgment; Foulon was 
again brought in. The foremost part of the crowd joined hands, and 
formed a chain several ranks deep, in the middle of which he was re- 
ceived. At this moment M. Lafayette came in; went and took his place 
at the board among the electors; and then addressed to the people a 
discourse, of which the Ami du Rot and the Records of the Town-hall, 
the two authorities we borrow from here, give different reports.’ 

Lafayette’s speech, according to both versions, is to the effect 
that Foulon is guilty; but that he doubtless has accomplices; that 
he must be taken to the Abbaye prison, and investigated there. 
‘ Yes, yes, to prison! Off with him, off!’ cried the crowd. The 
Deux Amis add another not insignificant circumstance, that poor 
Fouion himself, hearing this conclusion of Lafayette’s, clapped 
hands ; whereupon the crowd said, ‘See ! they are both in a story !’ 
Our editors continue and conclude :— 

* At this moment there rose a great clamour in the square. “ It is 
the Palais Royal coming,” said one; “ It is the Faubourg Saint An- 
toine,” said another. Then a well-dressed person (homme hien mis) 
advanced towards the board, and said, ‘“* Vous vous moquez : what is the 
use of judging a man who has been judged these thirty years?” At 
this word, Foulon was clutched; hurled out to the square; and finally 
tied to the fatal rope, which hung from the Lanterne at the corner of the 
Rue de la Vannerie. The rope was afterwards cut; the head was put 
\—. on a pike, and paraded,’—with ‘ grass’ in the mouth of it, they might 
have added !—vol. ii. p. 148. 

From the ‘ Revolutions de France et de Brabant,’ Camille Des- 
moulin’s newspaper furnishes numerous extracts, in the earlier 
volumes; always of a remarkable kind. ‘This Procureur Général 
de la Lanterne has a place of his own in the history of the Revolu- 
tion ; there are not many notabler persons in it than he. A light, 
harmless creature, as he says of himself; ‘a man born to write 
verses, but whom destiny directed to overthrow bastilles, and go to 
the guillotine for doing that. How such a man will comport himself 
in a French Revolution, as he from time to time turns up there, is 
worth seeing. Of loose, headlong character; a man stuttering in 
speech; stuttering, infirm, in conduct too, till one huge idea laid 
hold of him: a man for whom art, fortune, or himself, would never 
do much, but to whom Nature had been very kind! One meets 
him always with a sort of forgiveness, almost of underhand love, as 
for a prodigal son. He has good gifts, and even acquirements : ele- 
gant law-scholarship, quick sense, the freest joyful heart : a fellow 
of endless wit, clearness, soft lambent brilliancy ; on any subject 
Vou, V. & XXVII, No. I, R 
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you can listen to him, if without approving, yet without yawning. 
As a writer, in fact, there is nothing F - det we have heard of 
superior or equal to him for these fifty years. Probably some 
French editor, some day or other, will sift that journalistic rubbish, 
and produce out of it, in small neat compass, a ‘ Life and Re- 
mains’ of this poor Camille. We pick up three light fractions, 
illustrative of him and of the things he moved in; they relate to 
the famous Fifth of October (1789), when the women rose in in- 
surrection. ‘The Palais Royal and Marquis Saint-Huruge have 
been busy on the King’s veto, and Lally Tollendal’s proposal of 
an upper house :— 


* Was the Palais Royal so far wrong,’ says Camille, ‘ to cry out 
against such things? I know that the Palais Royal promenade is 
strangely miscellaneous ; that pickpockets frequently employ the /iberty 
of the press there, and many a zealous patriot has lost his handkerchief 
in the fire of debate. But for all that I must bear honourable testimony 
to the promenaders in this Lyceum and Stoa. The Palais Royal gar- 
den is the focus of patriotism ; there do the chosen patriots rendezvous, 
who have left their hearths and their provinces to witness this magni- 
ficent spectacle of the Revolution of 1789, and not to witness without 
aiding im it. They are Frenchmen; they have an interest in the Con- 
stitution, and a right to concur in it. How many Parisians too, instead 
of going to their Districts, find it shorter to come at once to the Palais 
Royal. Here you have no need to ask a President if you may speak, 
and wait two hours till your turn comes. You propose your motion ; if 
it finds supporters, they set you on a chair: if you are applauded, you 
proceed to the redaction: if you are hissed, you go your ways. It is 
very much the mode the Romans followed ; their Forum and our Palais 
Royal resemble one another.’ —ii. p. 414. 

Then a few days further on—the celebrated military dinner at 
Versailles, with the white cockades, black cockades, and ‘ O 
Richard ! O mon Roi!’ having been transacted :— 


* Paris, Sunday, 4th October. The king’s wife had been so gratified 
with it, that this brotherly repust of Thursday must needs be repeated. 
It was so on the Saturday, and with aggravations. Our patience was 
worn out: you may suppose whatever patriot observers there were at 
Versailles hastened to Paris with the news, or at least sent off dis- 
patches containing them. That same day (Saturday evening) all Paris 
set itself astir. It was a lady, first, who, seeing that her husband 
was not listened to at his District, came to the bar of the Café de Foi, 
to denounce the anti-national cockades. M. Marat flies to Versailles; 
returns like lightning; makes a noise like the four blasts of doom, cry- 
ing to us—Awake, ye dead! Danton, on his side, sounds the alarm 
in the Cordeliers. On Sunday this immortal Cordeliers’ District posts 
its manifesto; and that very day they would have gone to Versailles, 
had not M. Crévecwur, their commandant, stood in the way. People 
seek out their arms however; sally out to the streets in chase of anti- 
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national cockades. The law of reprisals is in force ; these cockades are 
torn off, trampled under foot, with menace of the Lanterne in case of 
relapse. A military gentleman, picking up his cockade, is for fastening 
it on again; a hundred canes start into the air, saying veto. The whole 
Sunday passes in hunting down the white and the black cockades; in 
holding council at the Palais Royal, over the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
at the end of bridges, on the quais. At the doors of the coffee-houses 
there arise free conferences between the Upper House, of the coats that 
are within, and the Lower House, of jackets and wool-caps, assembled 
extra muros. It is agreed upon that the audacity of the aristocrats in- 
creases rapidly ; that Madame Villepatour and the queen’s women are 
distributing enormous white cockades to all comers in the C£il-de-Beeuf ; 
that M. Lecointre, having refused to take one from their hands, has all 
but been assassinated. It is agreed upon that we have not a moment to 
lose; that the boat which used to bring us flour from Corbeil, morning 
and evening, now comes only once in two days :—do they plan to make 
their attack at the moment when they have kept us for eight-and-forty 
hours in a fasting state? It is agreed upon,’ &c.—vol. iii. p. 63. 

We hasten to the catastrophe, which arrives on the morrow. 
It is related elsewhere, in another Jeading article :— 


* At break of day the women rush towards the Hétel de Ville. All 
the way, they recruit fresh hands, among their own sex, to march with 
them; as sailors are recruited at London: there is an active press of 
women. The Quai de la Ferraille is covered with female crimps. The 
robust kitchenmaid, the slim mantua-maker, all must go to swell the 
phalanx ; the ancient devotee, tripping to mass in the dawn, sees herself 
for the first time carried off, and shrieks help ! whilst more than one of 
the younger sort secretly is not so sorry at going without mother or 
mistress to Versailles to pay her respects to the august Assembly. At 
the same time, for the accuracy of this narrative, I must remark that 
these women, at least the battalion of them which encamped that night 
in the Assembly Hall, and had marched under the flag of M. Maillard, 
had among themselves a Presidentess and Staff; and that every woman, 
on being borrowed from her mother or husband, was presented to the 
Presidentess or some of her aides-de-camp, who engaged to watch over 
her morality, and insure her honour for this day. 

‘Once arrived on the Place de Gréve, these women piously begin 
letting down the Lanterne ; as in great calamities, you let down the 
shrine of Saint Genevitve. Next they are for mounting into the Hédtel 
de Ville. The Commandant had been forewarned of this movement: 
he knew that all insurrections have begun by women, whose maternal 
bosom the bayonet of the satellites of despotism respects. Four thou- 
sand soldiers presented a front bristling with bayonets ; kept them back 
from the step: but behind these women there rose and grew every mo- 
ment a nucleus of men, armed with pikes, axes, bills: blood is about to 
flow on the place; the presence of these Sabine-women hindered it. 
The National Guard, which is not purely a machine, as the Minister 
of War would have the soldier be, makes use of its reason. It discerns 
that these women, now for Versailles, are going to the root of the mischief. 
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The four thousand Guards, already getting saluted with stones, think it 
reasonablest to open a passage ; and, like waters through a broken dike, 
the floods of the multitude inundate the Hdtel de Ville. 

‘It is a picture interesting to paint, and one of the greatest in the Re- 
volution, this same army of ten thousand Judiths setting forth to cut 
off the head of Holophernes ; forcing the Hétel de Ville; arming them- 
selves with whatever they can lay hands on; some tying ropes to the 
cannon-trains, arresting carts, loading them with artillery, with powder 
and balls for the Versailles Nationa! Guard, which is left without ammuni- 
tion ; others driving on the horses, or seated on cannon, holding the re- 
doubtable match ; seeking for their generalissimo, not aristocrats with 
epaulettes, but Conquerors of the Bastille !’—vol. iii. p. 110. 

So far Camille on veto, scarcity, and the Insurrection of Women, 
in the end of 1789. 

We terminate with a scene of a very different complexion, 
being some three years farther on, that is to say, in September 
1792! Felémhesi (anagram for Méhée Fils), in his ‘ Vérité toute 
entiére,’ a pamphlet really more veracious than most, thus testi- 
fies, after a good deal of preambling :— 


‘I was going to my post about half past two,’ (Sunday, the 2nd of 
September, tocsins all ringing, and Brunswick just at hand;) ‘I was 
passing along the Rue Dauphine; suddenly I hear hisses. I look, I 
observe four hackney-coaches, coming in a train, escorted by Fédérés of 
the departments. 

* Each of these coaches contained four persons: they were individuals’ 
(priests) ‘arrested in the preceding domiciliary visits. Billaud-Varennes, 
Procureur-Substitute of the Commune, had just been interrogating them 
at the Hotel de Ville; and now they were proceeding towards the 
Abbaye, to be provisionally detained there. A crowd is gathering ; the 
cries and hisses redouble: one of the prisoners, doubtless out of his 
senses, takes fire at these murmurs, puts his arm over the coach-door, 
gives one of the Fédérés a stroke over the head with his cane. The 
Fedéré, in a rage, draws his sabre, springs on the carriage-steps, and 
plunges it thrice over into the heart of his aggressor. I saw the blood 
come out in great jets. “ Kill every one of them; they are scoundrels, 
aristocrats!’’ cry the people. The Fédérés all draw their sabres, and 
instantly kill the three companions of the one who had just perished. I 
saw, at this moment, a young man in a white nightgown stretch himself 
out of that same carriage: his countenance, expressive, but pale and 
worn, indicated that he was very sick; he had gathered his staggering 
ttrength, and, though already wounded, was crying still, ‘‘ Grace, grace, 
pardon!” but in vain—a mortal stroke united him to the lot of the 
others. 

‘ This coach, which was the hindmost, now held nothing but corpses ; 
it had not stopped during the carnage, which lasted about the space of 
two minutes, The crowd increases, crescit eundo ; the yells redouble. 
The coaches are at the Abbaye, The corpses are hurled into the court ; 
the twelve living prisoners dismount to enter the committee-reom, Two 
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are sacrificed on alighting; ten succeed in entering. The committee 
had not had time to put the slightest question, when a multitude, armed 
with pikes, sabres, swords, and bayonets, dashes in; seizes the accused, 
and kills them. One prisoner, already much wounded, kept hanging by 
the skirts of a Committee-member, and still struggled against death. 

‘ Three yet remained ; one of whom was the Abbé Sicard, teacher of 
the deaf and dumb. The sabres were already over his head, when 
Monnot, the watchmaker, flung himself before them, crying, “ Kill me 
rather, and not this man, who is useful to ourcountry!”” ‘These words, 
uttered with the fire and impetuosity of a generous soul, suspended 
death. Profiting by this moment of calm, Abbé Sicard and the other 
two were got conveyed into the back part of the room.’ 

Abbé Sicard, as is well known, survived; and the narrative 
which he also published exists—sufficient to prove, among other 
things, that « Félémhesi’ had but two eyes, and his own share of 
sagacity and heart; that he has mis-seen, miscounted, and, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, mistated not a little.—as one poor man, in 
these circumstances, might. Félémhesi continues,—we only in- 
verting his arrangement somewhat :— 


‘ Twelve scoundrels, presided by Maillard, with whom they had pro- 
bably combined this project beforehand, find themselves “ by chance” 
among the crowd; and now, being well-known one to another, they 
unite themselves “in the name of the sovereign people,’”’ whether it 
were of their own private audacity, or that they had secretly received 
superior orders. They lay hold of the prison registers, and turn them 
over ; the turnkeys fall a-trembling ; the jailor’s wife and the jailor faint ; 
the prison is surrounded by furious men; there is shouting, clamouring : 
the door is assaulted, like to be forced; when one of the Committee-mem- 
bers presents himself at the outer grate, and begs audience: his signs 
obtain a moment of silence ; the doors open, he advances, gets a chair, 
mounts on it, and speaks :— Comrades, friends,” said he, “‘ you are good 
patriots ; your resentment is just. Open war to the enemies of the com- 
mon good; neither truce nor mercy; it is a war to the death! I feel 
like you that they must all perish; and yet, if you are good citizens, 
you must love justice. There is not one of you but would shudder at 
the notion of shedding innocent blood.” ‘“ Yes, yes!” reply the 
people. ‘* Well, then, I ask of you if, without inquiry or investigation, 
you fling yourselves like mad tigers on your fellow-men 2?” Here 
the speaker is interrupted by one of the crowd, who, with a bloody 
sabre in his hand, his eyes glancing with rage, cleaves the press, and 
refutes him in these terms: ‘ Tell us, Monsieur le Citoyen, explain to 
us then, would the sacrés gueux of Prussians and Austrians, if they 
were at Paris, investigate for the guilty ? Would they not cut to the right 
and left, as the Swiss on the Tenth of August did? Well! Iam no 
speaker, I can stuff the ears of no one; but I tell you I have a wife and 
five children, whom I leave with my section here while I go and fight 
the enemy: but it is not my bargain that the villains in this prison, 
whom other villains outside will open the door to, shall go and kill my 
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wife and children in the meanwhile! I have three boys, who I hope 
will be usefuller to their country one day than these rascals you want to 
save. Any way you have but to send them out; we will give them arms, 
and fight them number for number. Die here, or die on the frontiers, I 
am sure enough to be killed by these villains, but I mean to sell them my 
life ; and, be it I, be it others, the prison shall be purged of these sacrés 
gueux ld.” “ He is right!” responds the general cry.—And so the 
frightful ‘ purgation’ proceeds. 

* At five in the afternoon, Billaud Varennes, Procureur-Substitut, 
arrives ; he had on his sash, and the small puce coat and black wig we 
are used to see on him : walking over carcasses, he makes a short harangue 
to the people, and ends thus : “ People, thou art sacrificing thy enemies ; 
thou art in thy duty.”? This cannibal speech lends them new anima- 
tion. The killers blaze up, cry louder than ever for new victims :—how 
to staunch this new thirst of blood? A voice speaks from beside Bil- 
laud ; it was Maullard’s voice: “‘ There is nothing more to do here ; let 
us to the Carmes!”? They run thither :—in five minutes more I saw 
them trailing corpses by the heels. A killer (I cannot say a man), in 
very coarse clothes, had, as it would seem, been specially commissioned 
to despatch the Abbé Lenfant; for, apprehensive lest the prey might be 
missed, he takes water, flings it on the corpses, washes their blood- 
smeared faces, turns them over, and seems at last to ascertain that the 
Abbé Lenfant is among them.’—vol. xviii. p. 169. 

This is the September massacre, the last scene we can give as a 
specimen, Thus, in these curious records of the « Histoire Parle- 
mentaire, as in some Ezekiel vision become real, does scene after 
scene disclose itself, now in rose-light, now in sulphurous black, 
and grow ever more fitful, dreamlike,—till the Vendémiaire scene 
come, and Napoleon blow forth his grape-shot, and Sansculottism 
be no more:! * 


Touching the political and metaphysical speculations of our two 
editors, ‘we shall say little. They are of the sort we lamented in 
Mignet, and generally in Frenchmen of this day—a jingling of 
formulas ;—unfruitful as that Kalmuck prayer! Perhaps the 
strangest-looking particular doctrine we have noticed is this : that 
the French Revolution was at bottom an attempt to realise Chris- 
tianity, and fairly put it in action, in our world. For eighteen 
centuries (it is not denied) men had been doing more or less that 
way ; but they set their shoulder rightly to the wheel, and gave a 
dead-lift, for the first time then. Good M. Roux! and yet the 
good Roux does mean something by this; and even something 





* [The opinions of this review on the French Revolution not having yet been ex- 
pressed, the conductors feel it incumbent on them to enter a caveat against any pre- 
sumption respecting those opinions which may be founded on the Newgate Calendar 
character of the above extracts. Some attempt at a judgment of that great histori- 
cal event, with its good and its evil, will probably be attempted in the next number. } 
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true. But a marginal annotator has written on our copy— For 
the love of Heaven. Messieurs, humez vos formules ;’ make away 
with your formulas ; take off your facetted spectacles; open your 
eyes a little and look! There is, indeed, here and there, consider- 
able rumbling of the rotatory calabash, which rattles and rumbles, 
concerning Progress of the Species, Doctrine du Progrés Ex- 
plottations, le Christ, the Verbe, and what not; written in a vein 
of deep, even of intense seriousness; but profitable, one would 
think, to no man or woman. In this style M. Roux (for it is he, 
we understand,) painfully composes a preface to each volume, and 
has even given a whole introductory history of France: we read 
some seven or eight of his first prefaces, hoping always to get some 
nourishment ; but seldom or never cut him open now. Fighting, 
in that way, behind cover, he is comparatively harmless; merely 
wasting you so many pence per number: happily the space he 
takes is small. Whoever wants to form for himself an image of 
the actual state of French Meditation, and under what surprising 
shackles a French thinking man of these days finds himself gyved, 
and mechanised, and reduced to the verge of zero, may open M. 
Roux’s Prefaces, and see it, as in ‘an expressive summary. 

We wish our two French friends all speed in their business ; 
and do again honestly recommend this ‘ Histoire Parlementaire’ 
to any and all of our English friends who take interest in that 
subject. 








Art. XII. 
BULWER’S TRAGEDIES, 


1. Cromwell, a Historical Tragedy. (Not yet published.) 
2. The Duchess de la Valliere ; a Play. 


EVERAL circumstances in the recent history of the drama 

have tended to discountenance the apprehensions expressed 
by some critics of its irremediable corruption and final decline, 
and to invigorate the faith which others feel, that there still re- 
mains for it an important and pleasurable agency in the promo- 
tion of an ever progressive civilization. 

It is not pretended that the difference between these two classes 
of critics can be decided by any passing occurrences. Their phi- 
losophy diverges at too great a depth. In analysing human 
nature, their results would not exhibit the same elemental princi- 
ples, or not mingled in the same proportions. The indestructibi- 
lity of the drama is a conviction that must be based upon its being 
the supply of a want, or the manifestation of a tendency, in the 
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constitution of our nature. This is the common character of the 
great agents of social progress, whether they be political, literary, 
scientific, or religious. Hence their common permanence. The 
source from which they flow is unfailing ; and the power of their 
re-action is ever augmenting. ‘The modification of their external 
forms is not the diminution, but always the revival or extension of 
their influence. The Protestant Reformation only breathed the 
breath of a more intelligent, and, therefore, more vigorous life, into 
the Papal Christianity of an earlier period. It was the new form 
which the undying principle of religion in humanity required. In 
the advance of knowledge, other external forms may be required 
by the self-same principle; and it not unseldom happens that such 
metamorphoses are conservative, and even expansive as to the in- 
ward principle, in the same proportion in which they are destructive 
as to the outward manifestation and mode of action. The recent 
extension of the elective franchise was, and its coming universalily 
will be, merely the needful developments of that principle of re- 
presentation which belongs to society, from its primeval to its 
latest forms, and which the ‘ supplicants’ recognised when they 
said to the tyrant of Argos, ‘Thou art the state.’ And thus, 
civilised and civilising people have always had a drama, and they 
always will have. And as genuine religion and political freedom 
survive and advance, not only in spite, but in consequence of the 
mutations and abrogations of creeds, tests, privileges, and fran- 
chises, so will that evince its perpetuity by modifying its outward 
structure into conformity with the intelligence and the charac- 
teristic spirit of each succeeding age. 

It is not our purpose to argue the matter with the believers in 
irretrievable dramatic deterioration, but only to indicate what Lord 
Castlereagh would have called ‘ the feature on which this ques- 
tion mainly hinges :’ leaving it to swing there, we shall, so long as 
it is not slammed and fastened in our faces, continue to peep 
through the portal for such signs of comfort and hope as may sus- 
tain the spirits of the practical play-goer, and enable the philoso- 
pher who holds the dogma of dramatic perfectibility to keep his 
sensations in harmony with his speculations. 

That the enjoyment and the influence of the acted drama are 
descending and extending in society, is evident from the crowded 
audiences which have frequented the large theatres since the re- 
duction of the prices of admission. The minor theatres have been 
not less thronged. There has been a permanent increase, probably of 
some thousands weekly, in the number of spectators. The average 
attendance previously had been calculated at, in round numbers, 
not less than 20,000 persons per night. Of course the cheapness 
has not recalled the aristocracy, who had long since deserted the 
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English theatres for the Italian opera. The influx is of the 
middle and lower classes. There are evident symptoms of its 
consisting, in large proportion, of persons new to the theatre alto- 
gether, or only accustomed to the inferior kinds of dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

It often happens with cheapened articles that the quality is de- 
teriorated when the price is lowered and the demand extended. 
But in the present case it must be remembered that twenty minor 
theatres had been created by the monopoly of the patent houses, 
in evasion of the law; that although Shakspeare, and what is 
called the regular drama, were to them inhibited, yet a sweep- 
ing condemnation of either their plays or their players would ody 
prove the superlative ignorance and arrogance of the critic; and 
that a considerable degree of popular appreciation has thus been 
fostered. There are other indications of the growth of an artistical 
taste. The resort to the British Museum is annually and largely 
increasing. The sale of cheap engravings has advanced as rapidly 
as the merit of their execution. The practicability of getting up 
Oratorios, by means of large bodies of amateur choralists, bids fair 
to render cheap and common the enjoyment of the grandest 
musical effects. And lectures on Shakspeare and the drama are 
ever sure to be popular, even with audiences most ‘ mechanical ;’ 
and with the members of institutions which at first seemed, almost 
exclusively, likely to disseminate merely the rudiments of physical 
science, illustrations, in such lectures, of the finer traits of cha- 
racter and feeling are often received in a manner that would have 
astonished Sir James Mackintosh yet more than when he went 
down in his amazement, to tell the House of Commons how he 
had heard a luminous exposition of the Newtonian theory of gra- 
vitation enthusiastically and intelligently applauded by an audi- 
tory of artisans. 

That so much disgusting vulgarity and tawdry spectacle are 
often obtruded on the public, is less owing to the depraved taste 
of the public, than to that of the theatrical authorities, and their 
incapability of comprehending even their own interests. They 
are loth to believe that the public will be attracted by poetry of 
which they have no perception. ‘To their marvellous natural in- 
competency is superadded that judicial blindness which the spells 
of the accursed spirit of monopoly cast over so many classes of the 
community. Yet neither blundering nor perversity, neither innate 
littleness nor sinister interests, have been able to dethrone Shak- 
speare, nor to prevent his receiving, whenever visible in his own 
temple, the homage of congregated multitudes. Never has that 
homage been more frequent, more enthusiastic, or more dis- 
criminating. It is true, that for this we are chiefly indebted to a 
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single individual, the power of whose personations has formed the 
taste to which they minister. In the dedication of the play now 
before us to Mr. M. acready, the author has interpreted a national 
obligation in describing him as one ‘ for science and genius un- 
surpassed in his profession, and from whom the artists, of what 
profession soever, may learn that art is the poetry of nature, ex- 
pressing the true through the medium of the ideal.’ But the 
creative sculptor needs the marble quarry for the material of 
his godlike forms; and the impression produced by ‘ the great 
actor’ shows the abundance of that plastic material in society, 
which had been supposed to be worn out; it intimates that a 
future career of splendour and power for the drama may yet be 
inscribed in the heart of humanity, that volume of prophecy which 
only unrolls at the commissioned touch of genius. 

The growing appreciation of the consummate skill, refined 
taste, profound philosophy, and often original, yet demonstrably 
just conception, by which Mr. Macready’s Shakspeare characters 
are distinguished, and which, often as those parts have been repre- 
sented by others, might, did our space allow, be especially illus- 
trated in his Hamlet, King John, Macbeth, Othello, Brutus, and 
King Lear,—has every symptom of being a solid and permanent 
advance in public taste. The stupidity or venality of journalists 
may only describe the impression he produces by terms which 
they also apply to the effects of mere physical contortion, unil- 
lumined by the least glimmering of mind, and clamoured into 
momentary notoriety by the boisterous zeal of national compe- 
titiveness ; but no actual observer can confound things so essen- 
tially different. The faces of his applauders never belie their 
hands. Nor had he the advantage of bursting upon a metropo- 
litan auditory in the full maturity of his powers and reputation. 
He came to present, on a pre-occupied stage, his version of the 
great characters of Shakspeare, to minds pre-occupied with 
established and eetemien standards. The finest critics were 
slow to do him justice, because, when they did, it was often at the 
expense of their own previous judgment and mental habits. The 
progressive recognition of his power is not a fashion, nor an indi- 
vidual triumph, it is the progress of the public mind in relation to 
the drama. 

The most satisfactory symptom of all has been the return, the 
warmly welcomed return to the stage, of that poetical spirit which 
seemed for a while excluded from the cotemporary drama, and 
was supposed to have found for itself some more fitting sphere as 
its permanent abode. It is due to Mr. Sheridan Knowles to say, 
that to him we are indebted for heralding this revival. He fortu- 
nately combined a perception of the higher poetical quality which 
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the public would bear, or which the public wanted, with the power 
of ministering thereto, and of producing a series of successful 
dramas, whose success constituted a transition to a better state 
of the drama. We speak not critically of their language, their 
construction, or their morale. Whatever their defects, they 
were the means of reinvesting poetical conception and expres- 
sion with the honours of the stage. The author of the ‘ Pro- 
vost of Bruges’ advanced a step higher on Parnassus. With less 
practical dramatic tact than Mr. Knowles, and, therefore, less 
chance of success, he yet made popular way by a higher degree 
of that very species of beauty which was supposed to have 
perished from the boards for ever. But the decisive triumph of 
poetry was the reception of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s « Ion.” The 
simplicity of its construction; the absence of all common-place 
stage effects and vulgar excitement ; its pure, lofty, and sustained 
tone; the exceeding delicacy of its delineations; and the remote 
and shadowy character of that destiny which, almost unmarked, 
is yet its pervading element; all seemed to require (if we may so 
transform Shakspeare) a temple for a stage, poets to act, philo- 
sophers to behold and applaud. ‘And yet, with nothing of these 
elements, except what was embodied in Mr. Macready, with 
only the shabby scenery and paltry properties of Covent Garden, 
its low-price auditory, and its Surrey company, Ion, like some 
young god of Greece, in days when beauty was divinity, appeared, 
and won at once the love and homage of all hearts. The summer 
season of the theatre showed that its success was solid and endur- 
ing; and the returning winter witnessed to its perennial bright- 
ness. Ion is enshrined amongst the undying; graceful as the 
Apollo of the Vatican:—we gaze, and feel that the Python of ill- 
omened criticism, which sprung from the mud of the dramatic 
deluge, is slain for ever. 

As if to complete the circle of poetical experiment on a public, 
that had been somewhat too hastily condemned and despised, the 
author of the play now before us calls up associations of the most 
different description from those just noticed. ‘That poetry is not 
only as universal as nature, but co-extensive with that truest art 
that ‘vies with all creating nature,’ might easily have been 
believed without this rapid transportation from the banks of 
Ilyssus to the fountains of Versailles. But to narrow the term to 
dramatic poetry might well render the proposition questionable ; 
and to narrow it yet more, to popularly successful dramatic 
poetry, and extend the artistical to the artificial, would have been 
deemed entirely desperate, had not ‘La Valliere’ succeeded. 
Probably in no other oar than those of Mr. Bulwer could such 
a subject as he selected have stood the slightest chance. Of the 
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extent of his boldness no previous suspicion existed, or loud would 
have been the anticipatory condemnation.—‘ A court poem with 
an epic episode!’ The whole crew of critics would have shouted 
‘ tell that to the marines’—and so he did—and the very marines 
of the galleries cheered the novel and bold adventure. Sadly, 
indeed, were some of the author’s conceptions disfigured in the 
presentation ; sufficiently so, had the performance failed, to have 
redeemed both him and the audience from the discredit; and 
alike honourable to both, and promising for the progress of the 
Drama, is the triumph achieved over disadvantages so formidable. 
Its extent will appear more fully by the brief analysis which we 
now proceed to make. 

The story of the play is too well known to need being told in 
detail. The chief deviations from history are that Bragelone, the 
betrothed of La Valliére (in her childhood), instead of dying, 
turns monk, and reappears on the scene to watch over the spiri- 
tual welfare of the object of his affections; that the disgrace of 
Madame de Montespan is antedated, in order to bring the retri- 
butory incident within the compass of the piece; and that the 
parting of the King with La Valliere is made to pass in the 
Carmelite convent where she takes the veil. Adhering, with these 
exceptions, and the compression of seven years into the interval 
of the second and third acts, to the narrative, the author’s object 
is to exhibit in La Valliere the fall and restoration of a beautiful 
soul. To this, every thing else is subordinate: all the splendours 
of the court and person of Louis le Grand; all the wit and 
tracasserie of Lauzun; and even, all the chivalric sentiment ani 
reflective morality of Bragelone. They are but agencies to render 
visible to us the different phases of that affecting and ennobling 
process. The argument is worthy of the loftiest powers, and re- 
quires alsothe most refined and delicate. 

The author begins his task beautifully. The young La 
Valliere, on the eve of her departure from the court, lingers till 
late on the terrace of the old chateau of her nativity, gazing on 
vineyard, wood, and stream, and the distant but familiar turrets 
of the Carmelite convent, unconscious of its destiny to be the 
final scene of her life. The conversation with her mother, and 
afterwards with her (unloved) betrothed, give us both direct and 
reflex delineations of her character. We shall endeavour to 
select enough from the first scene to show the portraiture. Hear- 
ing the bell of the convent, she exclaims— 

‘ The vesper bell!—my mother, when, once more, 
I hear from those gray towers that holy chime, 
May thy child’s heart be still as full of Heaven, 
And ‘callous to all thoughts of earth, save those 
Which mirror Eden in the face of Home ! 
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Mad. de la Val.—Do I not know thy soul ?—through every snare 
My gentle dove shall ’scape with spotless plumes. 
Alone in courts, I have no fear for thee ;— 
Some natures take from Innocence the lore 
Experience teaches ; and their delicate leaves, 
Like the soft plant, shut out all wrong, and shrink 
From vice by instinct, as the wise by knowledge : 
And such is thine! 


On being asked whether she would not be written to of Brage- 
lone, La Valliere answers indifferently, 


‘ His name will breathe 
Of home and friendship ;—yes !— 
Mad. de la Val. —Of nought beside ? 
Madlle. de la Val.—Nay, why so pressing ?—let me change the 
theme. 
The King !—you have seen him ;—is he, as they say, 
So fair—so stately ? 

Mad. de la Val.—Ay, in truth, my daughter, 

A king that wins the awe he might command. 
Splendid in peace, and terrible in war ; 
Wise in the council—gentle in the bower. 

Madlile. de la Val.—Strange, that so often through mine early 

dreams 
A royal vision flitted ;—a proud form, 
Upon whose brow nature had written ‘ empire ;” 
While on the lip,—love, smiling, wrapt in sunshine 
The charmed world that was its worshipper— 
A form like that which clothed the gods of old, 
Lured from Olympus by some mortal maid,— 
Youthful it seemed—but with ambrosial youth 
And beautiful—but half as beauty were 
A garb too earthly for a thing divine :— 
Was it not strange, my mother ? 

Mad. de la Val. A child’s fancy, 

Breathed into life by thy brave father's soul. — 

He taught thee, in thy cradle yet, to lisp 

Thy sovereign’s name in prayer—and still together, 
In thy first infant creed, were linked the lessons 
‘To HonouR Gop, AND LOVE THE KING;’ it was 
A part of that old knightly faith of France 

Which made it half religion to be loyal. 

Madlle. de la Val.—It might be so. I have preserved the lesson, 
Ev’n with too weak a reverence.—Yet, ’tis strange ! 
A dream so oft renewed !— 

Mad, de la Val. Here comes thy lover!’ 


To the simplicity and enthusiasm here indicated, the interview 
with Bragelone, that follows, adds a nice discrimination of her 
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own feelings, and a bearing towards the hero at once frank, 
honourable, and confiding, fearful of wounding, and yet incapable 
of deceiving. 

With the aid, however, of Madame de la Valliere, Bragelone 
deceives himself, and goes on his way to the wars rejoicing. 

La Valliére is next seen amid the gorgeousness of the Court, 
beholding, as she believes, the reality of her young vision, and 
gazing on it with eyes, not only undimmed, but the brighter for 
its brightness. The maids of honour are discussing the compa- 
rative merits of the Lauzuns and Grammonts, when the follow- 
ing conversation ensues :-— 


‘ First Maid. And which, of all these gallants, 
May please the fair La Vallitre most? 

Madlle. de la Val. In truth 
I scarcely marked them; when the King is by, 
Who can have eye, or ear, or thought for others ? 

First Maid.—You raise your fancies high ! 


Second Maid. And raise them vainly! 
The King disdains all love! 
Madlle. de la Val. Who spoke of love? 


The sunflower, gazing on the Lord of heaven, 
Asks but its sun to shine !—Who spoke of love ? 
And who would wish the bright and lofty Louis 
To stoop from glory? Love should not confound 
So great a spirit with the herd of men. 
Who spoke of love? 
First Maid. My country friend, you talk 
Extremely well; but some young lord will teach you 
To think of Louis less, and more of love. 
Madlle. de la Val.—Nay, ev'nthe very presence of his greatness 
Exalts the heart from each more low temptation. 
He seems to walk the earth as if to raise 
And purify our wandering thoughts, by fixing 
Thought on himself ;—and she who thinks on Louis 
Shuts out the world, and scorns the name of love!’ 


Thus far we think the author has proceeded most felicitously. 
The being of his fancy stands before us innocent, intellectual, 
high-minded, fervent, and formed for a noble devotedness. In the 
falling and fallen woman we cannot recognise equal truth of 
delineation. 

Such a being could never have been entangled in the common 
‘ springes to catch woodcocks.’ This the author felt; and 
accordingly he has endeavoured to smooth the descent by several 
contrivances, Her previous notion of Louis is purposely exag- 
gerated. She is made to ascribe ‘ weakness’ to herself in the 
indulgence of its contemplation. The Queen is reduced to a 
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walking (or sitting) gentlewoman, and the impression is conveyed 
of her being no more to Louis than she is to the reader. Louis 
is presented in his least contaminated state, and as now touched 
with the sense of love for the first time. And to these are added, 
both in the garden and the convent scene, the influences upon La 
Valliere of excitement and surprise. 

But these contrivances are ineffective. Something may be 
allowed for the last ; but they will bear little of the fabric which 
they are left to support alone. With a pure and clear mind the 
speedily obvious discrepancy between the imagination and the 
reality would have produced a recoil. The monarch of whom 
Lauzun said, 


* He likes not to look up, and feel how low, 
Ev’n on the throne that overlooks the world, 
His royal greatness dwarfs beside that heart,’ 





would have appeared to La Valliere in his native littleness 
almost from the first. The consciousness of weakness, which 
weakness is an incongruity in the character too great to be taken 
on her own verbal testimony, would of itself (the other qualities 
being as exhibited) have been strength and security. She 
declares that of herself in the last scene; it is equally true of 
her character, as described in the first. If the wife of Louis 
were nothing more than a female officer of state,—and this is 
implied, as we have just remarked, in the general conduct of the 
play ; it is implied yet more strongly in the parting admonition 
of the cloistered devotee to Lauzun, that he should make even 
his friendship a solace to the lonely king; it is evinced most 
strongly of all in her contemplation of his continued and unri- 
valled love towards herself after the convent wall shall have 
separated them for ever ;—if such, we say, be the relative position 
of the Queen, then the love of La Valliere becomes a very 
different thing from what the author represents it in her excla- 
mation— 
‘ These smiles 
Cannot efface that injured woman’s frown. 
O how the heart that’s wrong’d avenges her !’ 


Mr. Bulwer was bound to adhere to the one hypothesis or the 
other. He could not morally unwife the Queen to facilitate La 
Valliére’s love and grace her sacrifice, yet make her injured 
affection deepen La Valliére’s fall, and infuse additional bitterness 
into her remorse. Ifthe Louis and La Valliére of the last scene 
are both to be taken at their word—if the beautiful poetry they 
speak is to be received as truth—then did the nun sacrifice her 
nobler mission to a conventionalism. 
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The reader will of course understand that we are confining 
ourselves to the dramatic characters ; and as carefully excluding 
the historical, as he must, to do justice to the criticism. We ask 
no more of the author than to avoid ‘ that anomaly in poetical 
creation by which the characters are made inconsistent with 
themselves,’ and for which ‘no poetry of expression can atone.’ 
It seems to us that he is conscious of having pitched the cha- 
racter of the poetical La Valliere too high for the degradation of 
the historical La Valliere, into which, nevertheless, his plan 
compelled him to cast her. Hence, in his preface, he undertones 
her, in a passage (p. viii.) of not very philosophical criticism, and 
gilds his own golden Louis with more of the burnished splendours 
of a first passion than are obvious in the drama itself. Louis 
makes love like almost any gallant young prince to almost any 
impressible young lady. ‘There is none of the truth and power 
of passion,—of such passion as alone could have wrought on the 
being he addressed; and he carries her off from the convent, 
and the foot of the cross, with a ‘ Not trust me, dearest ?’ just 
as a cornet of the Tenth carries off a romance-reading baby from 
a boarding-school. 

May not this want of adequate motive to account for the fall 
of La Valliere be traced to a yet deeper mistake, that of 
making love the agency of degrading such a spirit? Where, in 
Shakspeare, will Mr. Bulwer find a deteriorating influence exer- 
cised by genuine affection? Where will he find its power any 
other than ennobling? If it did not restrain the cowardice or 
caprice of Cleopatra at Actium, it yet bowed her in worship to 
the worm of Nile as the serpent-god of her country and her 
destiny. ‘lhe graceful adventurousness of Julia, the skilful 
daring of Portia, the brave devotedness of Imogen,—these are its 
fruits. And in Juliet it expands the timid secluded child into 
the intellectual and moral magnificence of the heroine. In 
Troilus and Cressida, the passion which the ‘merry Greek’ 
degrades, exalts the valorous Trojan. Whenever Shakspeare 
presents the figure of Love with a back-ground of desolation, it 
is because he meant to show the image not pure and perfect 
enough to generate its own appropriate atmosphere. Yet even 
then, so far as Love acts, it enlightens the darkness spread over 
the scene by the baser passions; and while the jealousy of Othello 
murders Desdemona, the loving heart of the noble Moor conse- 
crates the deed into what he ‘thought a sacrifice.’ 

Such a writer as Mr. Bulwer never was meant. to follow in 
the wake of second and third-rate dramatists, who mix a com- 
pound of animal instinct and sentimental cant,—call it love, and 
work out its natural results of folly, crime, and suffering. The 
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scope and aim of his drama are above the comprehension of such 
writers; and there was consequently demanded of him a sounder 
philosophy in the selection of his agencies. The facts of the 
history are nothing to the purpose. if they would not subserve 
the development of his conception, the subject was badly chosen, 
and he should have sought another. Or, if he was determined 
to dramatize the tinsel. glories of Versailles, he should have 
moulded his La Valliére accordingly. As he says, “The philo- 
sophy of the Drama is the metaphysics of the Pendana And 
in that code, according to its best expositor, Shakspeare, love is 
not the Ahrimanes, but the Oromasdes of the spiritual universe. 
This we hold to be the orthodox faith. 

The ideal of the great, good, and beautiful, in a simple mind— 
and the critic, as well as “the actress, should remember that the 
very soul of La Valliere’s character is simplicity’—can only 
purify, strengthen, and elevate. The erroneous identification of 
that ideal with living humanity is only an error of judgment, 
from limited observation, which does not degrade the soul. That 
is not a fall; nor the detection of the mistake a recovery. If, in- 
deed, the divine vision itself be-dimmed, and lowered to the 
qualities of the base counterfeit—but that, the author has not 
ascribed to La Valliere. 

With Louis the author has succeeded perfectly. La Valliere 
could love ; we do not say that she actually did ; but Louis could 
not,—it was not in his nature. ‘The transition of what he called 
his love from La Valliere to Madame de Montespan is exquisitely 
managed in the third act. The “Scene opens and discovers’ 
them reduced to ¢éte-a-téte chess playing ; and there is “ but one 
move more.” The weariness, the hurt vanity, the impatience of 
the sight of suffering, the retrospective jealousy of Bragelone,—all 
the preparation for the intrigues of De Lauzun and Montespan, 
and the effect of those intrigues,—are traced by that fine and skilful 
pencil which has so often charmed alike the philosophical, the un- 
educated, and the world-taught reader, in the deservedly most 
celebrated novels of our day. Fitness for representation is another 
affair. The public has practically decided this question for the 
present, and we will not argue it with the author. If they err, 
we rejoice that the error has obtained for us the noble scene in 
Bragelone’s tent. False theatrical judgments have seldom turned 
to such good account. 

If in the fall of La Valliere there be a philosophical incongruity, 
in her recovery there is an obsolete conventionalism. ‘Taking the 
veil is not a catastrophe for an English acting drama. It is a con- 
clusion that does not realize itself to our imaginations. It wants 
power and finality. As far as was practicable, the author has re- 
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deemed his play from this flaw in its historical structure, by the 
enlightened morale of Bragelone. The scene in which he dis- 
covers himself to La Valliére, with whom, on his reappearance as 
a monk, he had passed for his brother, shows how the author has 
effected this purpose. We need scarcely point attention to the 
beautiful da capo of locality, time and characters. 


* Sunset—the old Chdteau of la Valliére—the Convent of the Carme- 
lites at a distance—the same scene as that with which the play 
opens. 

Enter the Duchess de La Vallicre and Bragelone from the Chateau, 


D. de la Val.—Once more, ere yet I take farewell of earth, 
I see mine old, familiar, maiden home! 
All how unchanged !—the same the hour, the scene, 
The very season of the year !—the stillness 
Of the smooth wave—the stillness of the trees, 
Where the winds sleep like dreams !—and, oh! the calm 
Of the blue heavens around yon holy spires, 
Pointing, like gospel truths, through calm and storm, 
To man’s great home! 
Bragelone (aside).—Oh ! how the years recede ! 
Upon this spot I spoke to her of love, 
And dreamt of bliss for earth! (The vesper-bell tolls.) 
D. de la Val.—Hark! the deep sound, 
That seems a voice from some invisible spirit, 
Claiming the world for God.—When last I heard it 
Hallow this air, here stood my mother, living ; 
And I—was then a mother’s pride /—and yonder 
Came thy brave brother in his glittering mail ; 
And—ah! these thoughts are bitter !—were he living 
How would he scorn them! 
Bragelone (who has been greatly agitated ).—No!—ah, no!— 
thou wrong’st him! 
D. de la Val.—Yet, were he living, could I but receive 
From his own lips my pardon, and his blessing, 
My soul would deem one dark memorial rased 
Out of the page most blistered with its tears ! 
Bragelone.—Then have thy wish! and in these wrecks of man 
Worn to decay, and rent by many a storm, 
Survey the worm the world called Bragelone. 
D. de la Val.—Avaunt !—avaunt !—I dream !—the dead 
returned 
. To earth to mock me!—No! this hand is warm ! 
I have one murther less upon my soul. 
I thank thee, Heaven !—(swoons.) 
Bragelone (supporting her).—The blow strikes home, and yet 
What is my life to her? Louise !—She moves not; 
She does not breathe ; how still she sleeps !—I saw her 
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Sleep in her mother’s arms, and then, in sleep 

She smiled. There’s no smile now !—poor child! One kiss! 
It is a brother’s kiss—it has no guilt ; 

Kind Heaven, it has no guilt.—I have survived 

All earthlier thoughts: her crime, my yows, effaced them. 

A brother’s kiss !—Away! I’m human still ; 

I thought I had been stronger ; God forgive me! 

Awake, Louise !—awake! She breathes once more ; 

The spell is brcke; the marble warms to life! 

And I—freeze back to stone ! 


D. de la Val. I heard a voice 

That cried ‘ Louise !”—Speak, speak !—my sense is dim, 

And struggles darkly with a blessed ray 

That shot from heaven.—My shame hath not destroy’d thee! 
Bragelone.—No !—life might yet serve thee /—and I lived on 

Dead to all else. I took the vows, and then, 

Ere yet I laid me down, and bade the Past 

Fade like a ghost before the dawn of heaven, 

One sacred task was left.—-If love was dust, 

Love, like ourselves, hath an immortal soul, 

That doth survive whate’er it takes from clay ; 

And that—the holier part of love—became 

A thing to watch thy steps—a guardian spirit 

To hover round, disguised, unknown, undream’d of, 

To soothe the sorrow, to redeem the sin, 

And lead thy soul to peace ! 


D. de la Val. O bright revenge! 
Love strong as death, and nobler far than woman’s ! 
Bragelone.—To peace—ah, let me deem so !—the mute cloister, 
The spoken ritual, and the solemn veil, 
Are nought themselves ;—the Huguenot abjures 
The monkish cell, but breathes, perchance, the prayer 
That speeds as quick to the Eternal Throne! 
In our own souls must be the solitude ; 
In our cwn thoughts the sanctity !—’Tis then 
The feeling that our vows have built the wall 
Passion can storm not, nor temptation sap, 
Gives calm its charter, roots out wild regret, 
And makes the heart the world-disdaining cloister. 
This—this is peace! but pause, if in thy breast 
Linger the wish of earth. Alas! all oaths 
Are vain, if nature shudders to record them— 
The subtle spirit ’scapes the sealed vessel ! 
The false devotion is the true despair ! 
D. de la Val.—Fear not !—I feel tis not the wails of stone, | 
Told beads, nor murmured hymns, that bind the heart, 
Or exorcise the world ; the spell’s the thought 
That where most weak we’ve banished the temptation, 
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And reconciled, what earth would still divide, 
The human memories and the immortal conscience. 
Bragelone.—Doubt fades before thine accents. On the day 
That gives thee to the veil we'll meet once more. 
Let mine be man’s last blessing in this world. 
Oh! tell me, then, thou’rt happier than thou hast been ; 
And when we part, I’ll seek some hermit cell 
Beside the walls that compass thee, and prayer, 
Morning and night, shall join our souls in heaven. 
D. de la Val.—Yes, generous spirit! think not that my future 
Shall be repining as the past. Thou livest ; 
And conscience smiles again. The shattered bark 
Glides to its haven. Joy! the land is near. 
[Exit Duchess de la Valliére into the Chateau. 
Bragelone.—So, it is past!—the secret is disclosed ! 
The hand she did reject on earth has led her 
To holier ties. I have not lived in vain! 
Yet who had dreamed, when through the ranks of war 
Went the loud shout of “ France and Bragelone !”’ 
That the monk’s cow! would close on all my laurels ? 
A never-heard philosopher is Life !— 
Our happiest hours are sleep’s ;—and sleep proclaims, 
Did we but listen to its warning voice, 
That rest is earth’s elixir. Why, then, pine 
That, ere our years grow feverish with their toil, 
‘Too weary-worn to find the rest they sigh for, 
We learn betimes THE MORAL OF REPOSE ? 
I will lie down, and sleep away this world. 
The pause of care, the slumber of tired passion, 
Why, why defer till night is well nigh spent? 
When the brief sun that gilt the landscape sets, 
When o’er the music on the leaves of life 
Chill silence falls, and every fluttering hope 
That voiced the world with song has gone to roost, 
Then let thy soul, from the poor labourer, learn 
“ Sleep ’s sweetest taken soonest!” 
(As he moves away, his eye falis upon a glove dropped by the 
Duchess de la Valliére—he takes it up.) 
And this hath touched her hand !—it were a comfort 
To hoard a single relic ! 
(Kisses the glove, and then suddenly dropping it) 
No!—'tis sinful! 
[Exit Bragelone.’—pp. 154—161. 
We could wish that last exclamation suppressed. The tech- 
nical morality of the mere monk is a change of key that jars 
upon the ear. It impairs the “ epic episode.” 
Madame de Montespan is a spirited sketch; but we certainly 
should not have suspected that the Duc de Lauzun was “ the 
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most elaborate and intellectual of all the characters,” had not the 
author himself advertised us of the fact. We must still take the 
liberty of distinguishing between an authentic declaration of a 
purpose, and an accurate judgment on its execution. We demur, 
moreover, to an author's being his own critic. The practice inter- 
feres with a wholesome division of labour. Nor is the dramatist 
always the clearest or soundest expositor even of his own pur- 
poses. We sometimes find warranty for strengthening Falstaff’s 
boast, and saying to the creatures of the poet, “ By the Lord, I 
knew ye better than he that made ye.” Mr. Bulwer says of 
Bragelone, “ His only weakness—the only infirmity which reduces 
him from our respect to our sympathy--is in his misplaced, but 
a and faithful love.” Why the love of Bragelone to La 

alliére should be called a weakness or infirmity, we can as little 
divine, as we can why sympathy should be a reduction from re- 
spect. There are people who say, “If you will not love me, I 
should be a fool to love you ;” but they are not professors of the 
** philosophy of the Drama,” or adepts in the “metaphysics of 
the Passions.” Grand as is the character of Bragelone ;—grand 
alike in its conception and execution; harmonizing in itself the 
mighty elements of two moral eras, the honour of expiring chi- 
valry and the intelligence of new-born philosophy ; rising, as it 
does, like the castled rock which overlooks the glittering buildings 
of a metropolis around its base, and the broad fields of a cham- 
paign country beyond, and while flowers cluster on its sides, 
only bounds the horizon it commands by the hills whose heads 
touch heaven ;—it is in his love for La Valliére, and in the influ- 
ences of that love, that his character attains its loftiest elevation, 
and manifests the perfection of its proportions. The La Valliére 
of the opening scenes of the drama was worthy of him; and to 
blight the fair prospect of sympathy required the blasting influ- 
ences of monarchical morality. ‘The purpose and conduct to 
which his love impelled were worthy of him; he rose from the 
sphere of knighthood into that of apostleship, and from-a de- 
stroyer became a redeemer. Imbibing the full spirit of the cha- 
racter, Mr. Macready, in his monk’s coarse garb, trod the stage 
like one inspired; no mock or real monarch could hear his pro- 
phetic denunciations with unquailing heart; when his hand 
raised the contrite, his heart did her homage; and not of weak- 
ness but of powe werer the emotions, however violent, which 
upbore him to a sublimer calm than is ever reached by unim- 
passioned quietude : 

* All the strife is hushed ! 
My heart’s wild sea lies mute, and o’er the waves 
The Saviour walks,’ 
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The noble image, in these lines, is in keeping with the sus+ 
tained poetry of the character. Had we space, it would be a plea- 
sure to transcribe (with trifling exceptions) the entire part of 
Bragelone. ‘To do so would not be made less gratifying by the 
circumstance that many of the sentiments shame, by contrast, that 
crawling and selfish servility which takes the name of loyalty. 
Mr. Bulwer’s honourable political career has rendered him ob- 
noxious to reptiles of a certain class; and besides struggling 
with the non-relish of the many for the idealization of heartless 
aristocracy into a ‘court poem,’ the author had also to triumph 
over a manifest party-feeling against his play. the symptoms of 
which were very unequivocal, both during the first representation 
and in the newspaper critiques of the following morning. And 
of course the hypocrisy that hates popery could not fail to be 
shocked at the scenic crucifix. ‘The cant had its concession, be- 
cause it affected to be religious ; the venom was unabated, because 
it was really factious. The drama triumphed; and our hope of 
national theatricals is confirmed by the retrospect of the accumu- 
lated difficulties it surmounted. 


Much as we rejoice in the illustration which this play affords 
of the author’s power to overcome difficulties in the way of exci- 
ting a — deuntite interest, which might have been deemed 
insuperable, we should have deprecated his wasting that power 
by other efforts of a similar description. A fine acting tragedy 
from his pen would be far more welcome to us than any ‘ court 
poem,’ evén with its ‘epic episode.’ And we have proofs that it 
is coming, with its stirring historical interest, its grand and con- 
trasted characters, and its rich, reflective, and passionate poetry. 
A few extracts, which we are privileged to make by anticipation, 
from ‘ Cromwell,’ if our readers feel them as we do, will gladden 
them, alike for the sake of the theatre and of dramatic literature, 
that so noble a subject calls forth the highest powers of the 
author. 

The drama from which these extracts are taken is the last of 
an historical trilogy on the great struggle of the seventeenth 
cefitury : the first beiug devoted to the early and more tempered 
stfuggles which closed with the death of Hampden, who is the 
hero; while the second occupies the ensuing and stormy interval, 
and closes with the death of Charles the First. During these 
preceding plays, Cromwell moves, a subordinate personage indeed 
in the first, but rising gradually in the second. In the third he 
is presented in the height of his triumph. The corpse of Charles 
the First lies in state at Whitehall. It is declared treason to 
proclaim Charles the Second king: The chief character thrown 
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into contrast with Cromwell is his great, pure, and high-wrought 
antagonist, Sir pe Vane. The fanaticism of Harrison—the 
worldly wisdom of Whitelocke—the half-dishonest loyalty of Or- 
mond—and the gentle and religious character of Lady Cotyecle, 
are also made instrumental to the conduct of the plot; which 
progresses through the battle of Worcester—the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament (at the very moment while Vane is pro- 
posing the plan which would have destroyed the arbitrary power 
of Cromwell)—the failure of Cromwell’s views on the Throne— 
to the death of the Great Protector himself. We commence with 


‘ Cromwell's Soliloquy over the dead body of Charles. 


Charles sleeps, and feels no more the grinding cares, 
The perils and the doubts, that wait on powER. 
For him no more the uneasy day,—the night 
At war with sleep! for him are hushed at last 
Loud Hate and hollow Love. Reverse thy Law, 
O blind Compassion of the human heart! 
And let not Death, which feels not, sins not, weeps not, 
Rob Life of all that Suffering asks from Pity.— 

Lo! what a slender barrier parts in twain * 
The presence of the breathing and the dead, 
The vanquisher and victim; the firm foot 
Of lusty strength, and the unmoving mass 
Of that all strength must come to. Yet once more, 
Ere the grave closes on that solemn dust, 
Will I survey what men have feared to look on. 

(He draws aside the curtains—the coffin of the King lighted by tapers— 
Cromwell lifts the pall.) 

*Tis a firm frame; the sinews strongly knit, 
The chest deep-set and broad; save some gray hairs 
Saddening those locks of love, no sign of age! 
Had nature been his executioner, 
He would have outlived me! And to this end— 
This narrow empire—this unpeopled kingdom— 
This six feet realm—the over lust of sway 
Hath been the guide! He would have stretched his will 
O’er that unlimited world which men’s souls are! 
Fettered the earth’s pure air—for Freedom is 
That air to honest lips ;—and here he lies, 
In dust most eloquent—to after-time 
A never silent oracle for Kings !— 
Was this the hand that strained within its grasp 
So haught a sceptre ?—this the shape that wore 
Majesty like a garment? Spurn that clay, 
It can resent not: speak of royal crimes, 





* The curtains drawn befure the coffin of the king are supposed to be at the back 
of the stage. 
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And it can frown not : schemeless lies the brain 
Whose thoughts were sources of such fearful deeds. 
What things are we, O Lord, when at thy will 
A worm like this could shake the mighty world! 

A few years since, and in the port was moor’d 
A bark to far Columbia’s forests bound ; 
And I was one of those indignant hearts 
Panting for Exile in the thirst of freedom ; 
Then, that pale clay (poor clay that was a King !) 
Forbade my parting, in the wanton pride 
Of vain command, and with a fated sceptre 
Waved back the shadow of the Death to come. 
Here stands that baffled and forbidden wanderer, 
Loftiest amid the wrecks of ruined empire, 
Beside the coffin of a headless King ! 
He thrall’d my fate—I have prepared his doom : 
He made me captive—lo ! his narrow cell! 

(Advancing to the front of the stage.) 

So hands unseen do fashion forth the earth 
Ofour frail schemes into our funeral urns ; 
So walking, dream-led in life’s sleep, our steps 
Move blindfold to the Scaffold, or the Throne !— 
Ay, to the Tarone! From that dark thought I strike 
The light which cheers me onward to my goal. 
Wild though the night, and angry though the winds, 
High o’er the billows of the battling sea 
My Spirit, like a Bark, sweeps on to Fortune !’ 


This passage grandly condenses the attributes of Cromwell's 
character, and the influences upon it of the situation ; it is the 
poetry of concentrated philosophical thought. Few can dive so 
profoundly into the depths of our common nature, and yet mark 
its individual peculiarities with a touch so discriminating. 

In the following scene, as indeed in other portions, the author 
has felicitously shaded the boundaries in his hero (if we may so 
term him), of the real religious principle, the assumed saiatabip, 
and the specific superstition, of those who are born to turn the 
world upside down. 


‘The Morning of the Battle of Worcester. 


Enter Cromwell from his Tent. 
Crom.—Morn breaks ! along the universal camp 
Methinks I hear a low and creeping sound, 
Prophetic of the thunder of the day— 
The day that makes or mars the peace of England ; 
And chokes the rising flame upon our altars, 
Or bids it live for aye. The day on which, 
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Bound to the fate of England, sinks or soars 
The aspiring doom of Cromwell. Faithful blade— 
(Draws his sword.) 
Scythe of Ambition’s harvest—blessed star, 
That still, amidst the travail of the time, 
Hath led the wise rejoicing to the Lord— 
Do thy bright work this day! complete the round 
Of the large circle of my destinies, 
And then be sheathed for ever ! 
Enter Harrison and various Officers of the Republican Army. 
Harrison. What, bold Cromwell ! 
So soon astir? 
Officers —Good morrow, Sir ; how fares it? 
Crom.—Well! well! most well! Why, never since my youth 
Felt I my blood so nimbly roused ; in truth 
It is a glorious morn—and in the east 
I see red Conquest dawning. 
Ist Officer. Slept you well, Sir? 
Crom.—Ay ; and such dreams! why, o’er my sleep, the Lord 
Hath shone, and in the burden of my vision 
Hath set his covenant and arch of promise. 
Tell me, good Harrison—this day—it is 
The third of the month—art sure? I say the third— 
The third day of September ? 


1st Officer. So it is; 
Or else the kalends lie. 
Crom. It is my day!— 


My fortunate day! Why, mind’st thou, ’twas the third 
Of this same month on which we routed so 

The Scotchmen at Dunbar. It is my day! 

Look how the sun, from out the cloudy Heaven 

Lifts his glad smile upon us. 


Harrison. It were time 
Our men were on the march. 
Crom. And so they are ; 


My gallant Ironsides! I hear, ev’n now, 

The neighing of the chargers ; and the ring 

Of clanging arms, and the wide hum of war. 

Hark to the trumpet, Sirs ; the Good Old Cause 

Admits no laggards on her jubilees ; 

And this is of her holiest. (Turning to an Officer.) 
Ha, good Amos ! 

Wher. you and I were boys at school together, 

We little dreamt of—Tush, these idle thoughts 

Are out of place to-day. (Yo Harrison.) On, Harrison ; 

On to our post.—You, Sir, speed fast to Powick. 

Bid Fleetwood force the passage of the Team ; 

Tell him ourself will bridge with boats the Severn, 

As we agreed. Hurrah for fame and freedom ! 
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God and the Good Old Cause !—It is my day ! 
Puritan Officer.—A sword is on Chaldea— 
Crom. Yea ; a sword 
On Babel, and her princes, and her seers !— 
A sword is on their horses and their chariots !— 
Their warriors shall become as women !—March ! 
[Exeunt.’ 
The soliloquy on “ Killing no Murder,” and the conversation 
which follows, present a rich harmony of contrasts. The reflective, 
the passionate, and the imaginative, play into one another with a 
power like that of the three blended choruses in the “ Deluge” of 
Schneider. 


‘ Cromwell's Reflections on “ Killing no Murder.” 
Crom.—Some devil wrote this book! the words are daggers. 
Lawful to slay me! Slaughter proved a virtue !— 
Writ in cold blood ;—the logic of the butcher ;— 
So calm, and yet so deadly !—I’ll no more of it! 
(Rises, and advances to the front of the stage with the book 
in his hand.) 
“ Kittinc no Murper!”’ so this book is called ; 
It summons that great England whom this hand 
Hath made the crown of nations, to destroy me! 
* At board, at bed,’”’—so runs the text,—* let Death 
Be at his side ;—albeit to the clouds 
Reaches his head, the axe is at his root ; 
And men shall cry, ‘ Where now the lofty Cromwell ?’” 
Vain threats, I scorn ye !—Yet ’tis ably writ ; 
And these few leaves will stir a storm of passion 
In the deep ocean of the popular heart. 
We men of deeds are idiots, to despise 
The men of books—for books are still the spells 
Of the Earth’s sorcery, and can shape an army 
Out of the empty air. M¥ords father actions, 
And are the fruitful yet mysterious soil 
Whence things bud forth, grow ripe, and burst to harvest,— 
And when they rot away, ‘tis words receive 
The germs they leave us, and so re-produce 
Life out of Death—the everlasting cycle! 
The Past but lives in words! A thousand ages 
Were blank if Books had not evoked their ghosts, 
And kept the pale unbodied shades to warn us 
From fleshless lips. So what will Cromwell be 
To times unborn, but some dim abstract thought 
That would not be if Books were not? Our toil— 
Our glory—struggles—life, that sea of action, 
Whose waves are stormy deeds—all come to this,— 
A thing for Scholars, in a silent closet, 
To case in periods, and embalm in ink :— 
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Making the memory of earth-trampling men, 

The poor dependent on a pedant’s whim ! 

It is enough to make us laugh to scorn 

Our solemn selves !—But Fate whirls on the bark, 
And the rough gale sweeps from the rising tide 
The lazy calm of Thought. 


(After a pause, again opens the book.) 
Can I believe 
These lines, and doubt all faith for evermore ? 
“My muster-roll—my guards—my palace train’’— 
It saith, “ contain the names of freemen sworn 
To slay the tyrant!” I appeal from man, 
To thee, the Lord of Hosts! Out, damned thing! 
(Flings away the book.) 
Thou hast taught me one deep lesson, and I thank thee. 
Power must be guarded by the fiery sword ; 
Death shall be at my side—sure death to all 
Whose treason stings existence to a curse. 
I’ve been too merciful—too soft of soul— 
Till bad men, drunk and sated with forgiveness, 
Grow mad with crime. The gibbet and the axe 
Shall henceforth guard the sceptre and the orb ; 
And Law put on the majesty of Terror. 
Why what a state is this, when men who toil 
Daily for England cannot sleep of nights ! 
Three nights I have not slept! I know my cure ; 
The blood of traitors makes my anodyne ! 
And in the silence of a trembling world, 
I will lie down, and learn to sleep again. 


Enter Gentleman of the Chamber. 
Gent.—Sir, the Lord Chancellor would crave an audience. 
Crom.—Admit him, (Seats himself.) 
So! a good man for a lawyer! 
Who would not—worthy Whitelocke !—save the world 
From fire, unless the law books had a chapter 
On the legality of using engines. 
But a good man! He wants me to be King, 
Because the law says kings alone are legal. 
An excellent man !’ 


In Whitelocke’s conversation with Cromwell—the latter, allu- 


ding to his fortunate day, gives an occasion for reference to the 
celebrated apparition said to have appeared to Cromwell in his 
earlier youth. 








‘ Whitelocke. My Lord, can sense like thine 
Lean to the old Chaldean fallacies, 
And dream of days of fate, and stars of omen ? 
Cromwell (solemnly).—Man of this little world’s complacent 
wisdom, 
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How know’'st thou those dark words the Eternal Hand 
Writes in the Book of Time? If God foresees, 

God must forewrite ; and what is all the future 

Save one vast chronicle of sibyl things! 

Listen to me :—’twas in my younger days, 

Ere my hot blood had found the sober channels 
Through which the heart wafts all its freight of wealth 
Unto the ports of Heaven,—’twas in that time 

Ere Grace walked with me, that, one autumn night, 
Returning homeward from some wild carousal, 

I did mistake my path athwart the moors : 

Darkness closed round me; in the Heavens no star, 
And on the waste no life! Tired out and fevered, 

I laid me down upon the desolate heath, 

And thought with sleep to fill the lonely gap 

’Twixt night and morning. Dost thou heed me, Whitelocke ? 

White.-—Ay, my Lord ; most devoutly. 

Crom. As I lay, 
Across my mind strange thoughts, unknown till then, 
Wild and half-shaped, came indistinct and dim, 
Chasing each other, till at length all merged 
Into a sudden and a ghastly awe ; 

My veins, before on fire with youth and wine, 
Abruptly chilled, made silence for the beating 

O” the heart, which, like a death-watch in the night, 
Gave to the hush a weird and ominous sound. 

My hair stood up; and through my quivering flesh, 
Unto the marrow, ran a shuddering thrill, 

As if the abhorring and repugnant life 

Started aghast at things beyond the grave! 

Just then there rose before me, on the moor, 

A grim and laidly shape—a shape of Woman, 

But loftier far than forms that walk the world ; 
White was her shroud-like garb ; and deathly white 
The giant face that wanly glared on mine ; 

And o’er the impalpable unwaving locks 

Rested a halo dim and watery, such 

As gathers round corruption. There it stood— 
That fearful shape, against the solid Night, 

Which rose around like walls. I strove to speak, 
But my voice died within me. 

White. Well! 

Crom. Its lips 
Scarce moved ; but through them rushed a hollow sound— 
A sound of prophecy. 

White. Go on! 

Crom. (much excited).—Enough ! 

It did foretel what man will write hereafter 
As Cromwell’s history. Have I named the day 
That vision chanced on ? 
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White. No, my good Lord. 
Crom. Mark! 
It was the third of my propitious month. 
She bade me note that date; and ere the earth 
And the black night did swallow up the shape, 
She warned me that my last and crowning furtune, 
The whitest moment in the web of Time, 
Would be reserved for that revolving sun. 
And as she said, methought the giant hag 
Smiled from her freezing and malignant eyes ! 
And so she vanished ;—and I prayed to God, 
And rose an altered man !—My tale is done.’ 


At the end of the fourth act Cromwell appears at the summit of 
his power and renown. He is receiving the foreign ambassadors 
—Mancini lays at his feet the present of Mazarin—the Duc de 
Crequi, the keys of Dunkirk and the gift of Louis XIV.—At 
this time the blow is fated to fall ;—his daughter, Lady Clay- 
pole (the heroine of the tragedy), is dying. 





* Mancini.—This soldier lost the clown when he assumed 
The state of ruler. . 
Duc de Crequi.—Serpents cast their skins, 
And men their natures, in the prosperous summer. 
How great he is! 
Mancini. He may be greater yet! 
Where is the wall to bound that rushing spirit ? 
Duc de Crequi.—’Tis well for Louis, Cromwell’s not a French- 
man ! 
(While they speak, enter a gentleman, who wiispers Cromwell.) 
Mancini.—All foes subdued—but one step from the throne— 
Ev’n Fate hath grown his slave ; and o’er his future, 
Disaster casts no shade! 
Cromwell (starting up.) Oh! mercy, Heaven! 
My child! my innocent child! Didst thou say dying ? 
Gentleman.— Alas! my Lord, I fear 








Cromwell. Break up the court! 

Whitelocke.—Go call the guards !—His Highness 

Cromwell, Nay, no guards ! 
1 want no guards! 





Whitelocke. My Lord, your life 
Cromwell. Is worthless ! 
She loved me so !—O that great balm of love 
In this wild world of hate! My child! my child! 
[Exit Cromwell. 


We hope soon to see the elemental and massive grandeur 
of « Cromwell’’ affording its firm support to the expectancies 
which have been sustained by the gracefulness of the La Valliere 
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drama, and realizing those strong impressions which it is only for 
“ gorgeous Tragedy” to produce. . sey: 

Yet more remains to be done. The degree of appreciation 
which has been generated in the public, and the disposition of 
qualified writers to avail themselves of the advantages for which 
they are indebted to the efforts of Mr. Bulwer in his legislative 
capacity, will not suffice to realize the good of a National Theatre, 
unless the patent monopoly be superseded, and the profession of 
the actor freed from its present ignominious thraldom. The true 
decision of the question on which critics differ wiil be no longer 
doubtful, when poets and actors shall cease to be distanced from 
the public by the sordid speculations of monopolist lessees and 
the injurious restrictions of foolish Lord Chamberlains. 


W. J. F. 





Art. XIII. 
PARLIAMENTARY CONDUCT OF THE RADICALS. 


HE last Number of this Review contained an article, in which 

an attempt was made to estimate the comparative force of 

the contending parties in the government of this country—the 
aristocracy and the democracy. On the one side, the hereditary 
nobility, their connexions and adherents, and the vast majority of the 
aristocracy of wealth and of the landed gentry. On the other side a 
small portion of the aristocracy (most of them impelled by party feel- 
ings or by the shame of being accused of apostacy )—a few far-see- 
ing men indifferent to political opinions, and a still smaller number 
sincerely and earnestly attached by conviction to the popular cause, 
and along with them the vast bulk of the people, including the unre- 
presented working classes. Causes have been at work apparently 
strengthening the aristocratic and weakening the democratic party. 
During the last two _— accidental cireumstances have produced 
high wages and high profits ; the labouring classes have been com- 
aratively at ease, and capitalists have been occupied in the most 
interesting of all pursuits, that of gaining money. There has 
been little of that distress, which, since the people at large have 
turned their attention to politics, has usually produced an increase 
of political discontent, and which alone is a match for the perma- 
nent influence of the property of the aristocratic classes. Along 
with.the feeling resulting from this state of material ease, the 
people have felt disappointed in their leaders. The Whigs had been 
willing to profess amet opinions, but most unwilling to act up to 
them ; pod of the Radicals in Parliament, many had appeared to be 
men lacking both moral courage and zeal—better fitted to discuss 
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great questions in learned lesiure, and the tranquil retirement of pri- 
vate life, than to advance those questions in the House of Commons 
by energetic and unflinching determination. Lastly, the working 
elasses, who had for atime been much courted, and whose demon- 
strations carried the Reform Bill, have been completely neglected— 
have become offended, and suspicious of all who do not belong to 
their own order in society. These have been the causes of weak- 
ness and disunion amongst the liberal party, and have given some 
renewal of strength and vitality to the aristocratic faction, between 
the Whig and Tory sections, of which, similarity of interest and of 
prejudice was gradually obliterating the animosity occasioned by 
former contests for power. ‘l'ocounteract these causes, increase of 
vigour was required on the part of the Radicals, increased con- 
cession to popular opinions on the part of the Ministers. By such 
means the enthusiasm and confidence of the people might be re- 
excited, the Tories successfully resisted—the Radicals might 
obtain their proper position in the House of Commons and in 
the estimation of the nation, and the downfall of the present 
Administration be prevented. 

How far our wishes and expectations in this respect have yet 
been, or are in a course of being, realized, it is the object of the 
present article to inquire. 

At the commencement of the Session the feelings of the Li- 
berals, with a few exceptions, were decidedly favourable to the 
Whigs. ‘They were anxious that the present Administration 
should retain power; at the same time they seemed convinced 
that the Radicals ought to pursue a bold and determined course. 
This, however, it was generally thought, would lead to the de- 
struction of the present Administration, unless Ministers assented 
to it by conceding the principle of open questions. For it was ~- 
posed that placing them between two sets of foes would morally 
weaken their force so much as to compel them either to resign, or to 
form a compromise and a coalition with the Tories. It was pretty 
generally and justly felt, that this was a risk worth incurring for 
the sake of the advantages eonsequent on the more vigorous action 
of the Radical party. 

In regard to the mode of proceeding, there was a considerable 
diversity of opinion as to whether the Liberal party should con- 
fine itself to proposing Liberal measures, or should likewise en- 
deavour to render the Ministerial measures (by criticism and 
by amendments) more in accordance with Liberal principles. If 
the first course were adopted, the present Administration might 
linger on for a considerable period of time, till it had lost all 
moral weight in the country. By the latter course, it would 
either be speedily destroyed; be driven into the arms of the 
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Tories; or, on the other hand, led to take some decided step 
towards the popular side, or to concede the principle of open 
questions. Such were the feelings and opinions with which 
a considerable portion of the Liberal party entered the House 
of Commons on the first day of the Session. The follow- 
ing is the list of notices of motions which were immediately 
placed by them on the Order Book of the House. 

For before Easter— Abolition of the Property Qualification of 
Members of Parliament—Removal of Bishops from Parliament 
—Improved system for the disposal of Waste Lands in the Co- 
lonies—Redress of the Grievances of Canada—Repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act—Bill for National Education— Ballot—Local Courts 
—Repeal of the Rate-paying Clauses—Reform of the Lords— 
Repeal of the Corn Laws—Abolition of Vote by Proxy.* 

For after Easter——Abolition of the Law respecting Primogeni- 
ture— Household Suffrage—Abolition of the Penny Stamp—and 
appointment of a Minister of Education. 

In perfect harmony with this list was the subsequent speech of 
Mr. Roebuck, in which he declared what his principles as a demo- 
crat were, and what course he conceived that the thorough Re- 
formers ought to pursue. His plain expression of sentiments 
astonished the House, and at first sounded strange and displeas- 
ing, even in the ears of many of his own friends ; but it had the 
effect which spirit and decision, properly supported by ability and 
knowledge, could not fail to produce in such an emergency—and 
together with his subsequent conduct, it has placed him con- 
spicuously in the foremost rank on the Liberal side of the House. 

The questions which have been brought under the consideration 
of Parliament may be divided into three classes : first, questions 
which involve no party considerations ; second, those in which 
Whigs and Radicals were combined against the Tories; thirdly, 
those in which the Tories enabled the Whigs to defeat the 
Radicals. To the first class belongs the question of Irish Poor 
Laws. On ihe Irish Municipal Bill, and Church Rates, the 
Radicals were in alliance with the Whigs. On all other measures, 
consequently in the great majority of cases, the Whigs and Tories 
have united against the Radicals. 

We shall briefly review each of these classes in the order in 
which they stand. 

The difficulty of an Irish poor law, when the expediency of 
some such law is once conceded, is the uncertainty of the amount 
of unavoidable destitutioa in Ireland. If out-door relief be 
prohibited (and unless this be done, the introduction of Poor- 





* The motions printed in italics have been discussed, and the rest have, on ac- 
count of the influenza and other accidental causes, been postponed till after Easter. 
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laws will be a greater curse to Ireland than it will otherwise 
be a blessing)—workhouses may be so regulated that no perso 
shall be inclined to enter them, who can by any degree of exertion 
manage to find employment out of them at wages sufficient for his 
support. But though the workhouse may, in Ireland as well as 
in England, be a test of destitution, does it follow that the number 
of the destitute will be no greater in the one country than in the 
other? Mr. Nicholls, on whose otherwise able report the Go- 
vernment measure is founded, has calculated the amount of 
workhouse-room, which will be required for all Ireland, on the 
assumption that the number of those, whom absolute destitution 
will compel to enter these poor-houses, will be to the whole popu- 
lation as one in a hundred, the same proportion as in the recently 
dispauperized districts of England! This is very unlike the 
sober judgment of an intelligent and experienced practical man, 
and such Mr. Nicholls really is. 

In England there is little or no absolute surplus of labour as 
compared to capital: wages are low, but the labourer can always 
find a market for his labour. The new poor law, by rendering 
the condition of the pauper in the workhouse less eligible than 
that of the independent labourer, induces him to seek employ- 
ment, which, when sought, can, in England, always be ob- 
tained ; and during the last few years accidental circumstances 
have been unusually favourable to his obtaining it. But in Ireland 
there is a surplus of labour compared to capital—the labourer 
though willing and desirous to work, cannot find employment : 
if the poor-house be sufficiently disagreeable, he will remain as he 
is; if his condition in the poor-house be more agreeable than his 
present one, the peasantry will swarm into the poor-houses. Ifthe 
introduction of poor laws should tend to produce a consolidation of 
small holdings, and a more profitable modé of cultivation, a smaller 
quantity of labour, not a greater, would be required on the land ; 
this smaller quantity of labour would indeed produce a larger 
quantity of produce, but the augmented produce would be con- 
sumed out of Ireland, and the market for labour would conse- 
quently be diminished, not increased. 

Although, however, the calculations on which Ministers rest 
their measure are altogether wide of the mark, and their remedy 
in all human probability insufficient without other auxiliary 
remedies, the measure is not the less entitled to the warmest 
support. If, indeed, it were proposed to bring the workhouse 
system into operation all over Ireland at once, offering relief 
to the whole destitute population, and prohibiting mendicity, 
without any accompanying provision for the removal of the 
surplus population, no terms could express the wildness of 
Von, V. & XXVII. No. I. = 
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the scheme. But the measure is tentative, and experimental ; 
to be introduced into one part of Ireland after another, at 
the discretion of the English Poor Law Board; who will, of 
course, try it in the /east overpeopled districts first, and 
will discover as they proceed, by the fair application of the 
workhouse test, what is the real amount of destitute persons for 
whom provision has to be made either in workhouses or in the 
colonies. That experienced body will not be long in discovering 
what is wanting—and the bill once passed, the attempt to carry it 
into execution will forcibly demonstrate the necessity for emi- 
gration before much imischief has happened for want of it; the 
absence of any provision for it in the present bill is however a 
subject for considerable regret. 

In the meantime it must excite unqualified rejoicing, that 
all parties now seem to agree in thinking there must be not only 
a poor law for Ireland, buta poor law on the English principle. 
The difference of opinion seems to be rather as to whether the 
English poor law will be beneficial alone, or whether to render it 
so there must not be conjoined with it measures to increase the 
market for labour, either by providing employment or by emigra- 
tion. Mr. Ward, the member for St. Albans, has published an 
able pamphlet on the latter subject, in which he proposes to raise 
an emigration fund by the sale and proper administration of the 
waste lands of colonies. In this attempt he is, we understand, to 
be opposed by the Colonial Office, on the plea of regard for 
colonial rights, a plea, the sincerity of which may be judged of, 
in the mouths of the authors of the Canada resolutions. 

Mr. Ward, however, succeeded last year in obtaining a select 
committee on the subject of the disposal of the waste lands of the 
colonies, and he proposes this year to bring ina bill in accordance 
with that report. The United States of America have been able 
to raise a sum, more than sufficient to defray all the expenses of 
the federal government, by the sale of their unappropriated lands, 
in countries whose only want isthe want oflabour. In the same 
manner, by the systematic sale of the waste colonial lands of this 
country, asum might be raised, by means of which a perpetual 
stream of emigration might be carried on from Ireland, draining 
the sources of misery there, and bestowing wealth and prosperity 
on wild and desert regions. 

Along with systematic emigration the poor law may gradually 
and safely be introduced into Ireland, so as to save the starving 
from crime and to afford a refuge to the destitute, but on such 
conditions as to cause the pauper generally to prefer the state of 
the emigrant, if not at first that of the independent labourer. 
Thus, by degrees, the proportion between labour and capital would 
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be so altered as to raise the condition of the labourer; small 
holdings would gradually be consolidated; and many of the 
possessors of those holdings would emigrate if they could not find 
employment at home. The eager desire to possess land, at present 
the chief motive of white-boy outrages, would cease. As person 
and property became more secure, capital would flow into Ire- 
land, augmenting the means of employment, and thus co- 
operating with emigration in changing beneficially the proportion 
between Subeus and capital. By such means, combined with the 
blessing of equal laws, Ireland would rapidly attain that rank in 
the scale of nations which the fertility of its soil, and the energy 
and industry of its inhabitants, ought to entitle it to assume. 

From this question, which, to the credit of all parties, has been 
discussed quite independently of party feelings, we pass to the second 
class of questions, those in which the Radicals assisted the Whigs. 

When the Whigs and Radicals have been combined, the latter 
have this year taken the lead. By doing so they have made an 
impression upon the country which never would have been made 
so long as they in the main cohfined their exertions to purely 
Radical questions, leaving the Whigs to bear the brunt of the 
contests in which they both were equally engaged. In the 
debates on the Irish Municipal Bill, the superiority of the Ra- 
dicals over the Whigs was most apparent. On the first reading 
the only good speech of the Whigs was that of Lord John 
Russell, who afterwards most improperly departed from the 
question before the House, by entering into a defence of the con- 
duct of Lord Mulgrave in the administration of Ireland: this 
occasioned a long and most discreditable Irish brawl, which con- 
tinued till Mr. Roebuck rose, and in an admirable speech recalled 
the attention of the House to the real question at issue. On the 
motion of Lord F. Egerton on going into committee on the Irish 
Municipal Bill, Mr. C. Buller made a speech, which is generally 
and most justly considered to be one of the best delivered this ses- 
sion. He dwelt chiefly on the moral effects of municipal institu- 
tions, as tending to raise a people in the social scale, and to cherish 
amongst them the spirit of liberty and self-dependence. He pointed 
out the manner in which such institutions create motives to exer- 
tion, and at the same time afford a safe occupation for ambition ; 
supply the means of practising popular government on a limited 
scale ; and tend to produce that intelligence and mental activity 
amongst a people, which alone can qualify them to take a share in 
the management of the joint concerns of the community, and which 
alone can enable them to act with steadiness and consistency, or 
to exercise any power in national affairs, except by fits and starts, 
or as mere tools in the hands of others. These positions he illus- 
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trated in the most admirable manner in their application to the 
state of Ireland. On the second night Mr. Roebuck most effec- 
tually tore to pieces all the arguments urged against municipal 
institutions by the Tories. Messrs. E. L. Bulwer and Ward like- 
wise contributed much to the triumphant success of the Ministerial 
party, and Mr. Sheil wound up the debate in a brilliant invective. 

The Tories founded their opposition to the Irish Municipal 
Bili upon the plea, that the majority would tyrannize over 
the minority, and that the Church would be endangered. In 
reply to Mr. Roebuck’s position, that except in the case of a 
difference of race, the majority rarely or ever tyrannize over 
the minority, Sir R. Peel cited the example of the Greek 
republics and the French Revolution. ‘The leader of the Tories 
was so ignorant as not to know that the former were very nar- 
row, and in many respects very bad aristocracies ; and that in 
the French Revolution the tyranny was that of a very small party, 
who had seized upon power, and retained it mainly by terror. 
Though most skilful in party warfare, without a rival in address- 
ing the House of Commons, and in appealing to the evil pas- 
sions and foolish prejudices of that assembly, Sir R. Peel not 
only never seems able to take an extensive view of any great sub- 
ject, but his knowledge even of history is confined to its common 
places. Rare, indeed, among English statesmen is he, whose his- 
torical knowledge surpasses that of a school-boy. 

The ery of the “ Church in danger,” applied to the Municipal 
Bill, has proved an entire failure ; it has only afforded new weapons 
to the assailers of the Irish Church, enabling them to say, 
“Those means of good government which England and Scot- 
land enjoy are to be denied to Ireland for the sake of the 
Church.” By making the question of municipal institutions a 
Church question, the Tories have but given the Irish people a new 
motive for abhorring that ecclesiastical monstrosity even more 
intensely than before. So many who usually vote with the 
Tories, abandoned them on this question, that it is evident, if they 
were to return to power, they would find themselves unable to 
sustain a position against municipal institutions for Ireland. 
From the speeches of the Tory leaders, it is probable that in such 
an event they would grant municipal institutions, on the plea 
that, with Tories in office, there could be no danger to the 
Church. It is not impossible that a species of compromise may 
even this year be made with the Peers, which might induce the 
latter to withdraw their opposition to the Irish Municipal Bill. 
Hints have been thrown out of an arrangement, by which, on 
condition that the Irish Municipal Bill should be passed, the 
Liberals should pass the Irish Church Bill without the Appro- 
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yriation Clause. It is with some such view that the Peers will, 

it is understood, postpone the consideration of the Municipal Bill 
until the intention of Ministers with regard to the Irish Church 
Bill shall be ascertained. 

It is a matter of general belief that the Appropriation Clause will 
not be brought by the Whigs before the House of Comnions this 
Session, The Irish Church Bill of last year was, it must be allowed, 
a most imperfect measure. It made a present to the landlord 
of a large amount of national property. The Appropriation Clause 
was to appropriate an imaginary surplus, which, without a great 
curtailment of the Church Establishment, will never exist. The 
Liberals, however, cannot give up that clause without degradation 
and dishonour ; for it asserted the principle, that Church property 
is national property; and it affirmed the fact, that of this national 
property the Irish Church had too large a portion. The impos- 
sibility of passing a Tithe Bill in which these two propositions 
were not recognized, was the declared ground on which the Tories 
were driven from office ; and, to renounce them, would be to ac- 
knowledge that the contest was that of two factions struggling for 
power, in which principles were used merely as convenient pre- 
texts, and dropped when no longer needed, If an Irish Church 
Bill be brought in without the Appropriation Clause, it will be- 
come the duty of the Liberals to attempt to insert it; if they 
fail, they ought to resist all settlement of tithes for the present. 

But even if the Appropriation Clause should be abandoned, 
the same principle on the subject of Church property is distinctly 
asserted by the Church Rates Bill; which has now become the 
turning point of the politics of the Session. As the Church 
rates are a tax which the people levy upon themselves for the 
maintenance of the Church Establishment, they have always been 
a source of dispute : for though an individual may be inclined 
patiently enough to bear an injury from another and stronger per- 
son, he is ever most unwilling to be made the instrument of 
injustice to himself, and resists on the first opportunity. Most of 
the Dissenters thought little of the sums taken out of the public 
purse for the sake of the Church Establishment ; but they con- 
sidered it a grievance to be called upon, by their own act, to tax 
themselves for the support of places of worship into which they 
did not enter. They sought about for arguments to reduce the 
imposition to the smallest amount; and, in so doing, they found 
abundant reasons for not contributing at all. The feeling in 
favour of the voluntary principle has grown out of the opposition 
to Church rates, and that tax has made more enemies toa Church 
Establishment than all the treatises ever written on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professes his determined 
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purpose to support the Established Church, and argues 
that by an increased value which is to be given, by his 
scheme, to the Church lands, the Church can adequately be 
supported. This doctrine, however, clearly involves the posi- 
tion that Church property is national property, and that the 
State has morally a right (power it always has) to determine 
whether the Church does or does not possess too large a portion 
of that property. Although this position is carefully hidden under 
the disguise of appropriating only an increase of value, to be 
created by the measure itself; nevertheless the Church is deprived, 
to the whole amount of the Church rates, of property which it 
ought to possess if Church property were like private property, 
and were held inyiolate. For an increased value can be given to 
Church property only in one of two ways ; either by administering 
properly that which was mal-administered, or by depriving indi- 
viduals of their fair expectations, The latter would be robbery 
of the individuals, and if this were to be the result of the proposed 
measure it ought to be rejected at once. It can only be supported 
on the ground that the fund will be provided by the eradication of 
abuses in the administration of Church property. No equivalent, 
therefore, is in reality given to the Church for Church rates, 
but the Church is merely enabled to obtain the full value of the 
landed estates it already possesses. If the Church were, as the 
Tories contend, in the condition of a private individual, the con- 
duct of the Legislature in assenting to the scheme of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be as plainly a violation of proprietary 
rights, as if a person were deprived of a portion of his landed 
property on the plea that the State would enable him to 
and prevent the frauds of his agents, and so enable him to let the 
remainder of his estates for a greater value. 

The Tories, consequently, are right in asserting, that if it is 
justifiable to deprive the Church of Ehurch rates without an equi- 
valent from the public purse, the State has an equal right to take 
away the tithe. But the analogy between Church rate and tithe 
goes no further. Church rate is not, like tithe, a portion of na- 
tional property which ought to be preserved. For it is not like 
tithes, an impost on a portion of the rent of land; but it falls 
pretty equally upon almost all the members of the community ; its 
abolition therefore would differ little from the repeal of any general 
direct tax, and would benefit the community generally, instead 
of merely transferring a portion of public property into the 
pockets of the landlord. 

The smallness of the majority (twenty-three, in a house of 523 
members) astonished the Ministerial party, who had calculated 
upon a majority of between fifty and sixty. Even this small 
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number will probably be diminished in the yey stages, 


as many who spoke in favour of the abolition of Church rates 
condemned the proposed mode of increasing the value of the 
estates of the Church. Upon this measure (or some modification 
of it, if in its present state it be found to be unjust to indivi- 
duals), and on the Irish Municipal Bill, Ministers ought to take 
their stand. They ought to send these measures as quickly as 
possible to the Lords to be rejected, and then dissolve. The one 
measure will gain them a considerable increase of support from 
Ireland, and the other will rally the Dissenters round their stan- 
dard, and thus probably a them to retain power, provided 
their conduct be not such as to compel a considerable portion of 
the more Liberal party to separate entirely from the Whigs. And 
this leads us to the third and only remaining division of our subject. 

In the measures to which we have referred, Ministers were in- 
debted to the Radicals for their success. ‘The numbers of the 
Radicals have alone enabled the Ministerial party to outvote the 
Tories ; and the arguments of the Radicals have ~ to that party 
the superiority in ) ray In return, the Whigs have united them- 
selves with the Tories in opposition to all Radical objects, and 
only by the aid of the latter have they defeated the Radicals. 
The time is not yet come, if it ever come, when the present Minis- 
ters shall cease to be aristocrats at heart. On all but a few ques- 
tions, forced on them by public opinion, they not only vote with 
the Tories, but put forth the hacknied Tory pretences for so doing ; 
they are always behind the progress of events, and are always 
striving to maene that progress. 

It was the desertion of a Cabinet Minister which caused the 
issue of a new writ for Stafford to be carried. The Bill for the 
Abolition of the Property Qualification of Members,—a question 
of mere principle, and, consequently, a better test of the real senti- 
ments of those who voted on it, than any measure which would 
have been followed by more decided practical consequences,—was 
lost almost entirely by the yotes of members of the Government— 
104 Liberals yoting for it—11 members of the Government, 21 
of their followers, and 101 Tories voting against it. On the 
motion for removing the Bishops from the = of Lords, 92 
Liberals voted for the proposition—10 members of the Govern- 
ment, 43 Whigs, and 144 ‘Tories against it. 

On the Ballot, the numbers for the motion were ]155—against 
it were 12 members of the Government, 45 Whigs and 210 
Tories. This question is ae making a most rapid pro- 
gee The tone of opposition of Lord Howick and Mr. Spring 

ice, the only Ministers who spoke, was materially changed from 


what it had previously been. Lord John Russell, Mr. P. 
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Thomson, Sir Henry Parnell, Sir George Grey, and the bulk of 
the Whig placemen were wisely absent. If the constituencies 
exert themselves, the very next general election will carry this 
greatest of all measures, from which all others, for which the 
public mind is ripe will immediately follow. The Master General 
of the Ordnance, Sir H. Vivian, to secure his return for East 
Cornwall, has declared that he will vote for the Ballot if the 
majority of his constituents should desire it. Let the electors of 
Manchester, Dundee, Devonport, &c. demand a similar declaration 
from their representatives, and it is easy to predict which way 
those members will vote. 

After a defeat on the Ballot, which amounted to a victory, the 
Liberal party achieved, on another radical motion, a more ostensi- 
ble victory. Mr. T. Duncombe’s motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill for a Repeal of the Rate-paying clauses in the Reform Act, 
was carried against both Whigs and Tories—49 was the number 
of votes for this measure—5 members of the Government, 8 
Whigs, and 25 Tories voted against it, On the subsequent 
stages of the Bill the Tories will probably muster in sufficient 
force to replace the Ministers in a —- This, however, is 
the first really Radical question which has had even a temporary 
majority in the House; and to a rising party even an accidental 
success is not without permanent benefit. 

Upon every one of these questions, a considerable majority of 
the whole body of reformers present in the House voted against 
the Ministers. Upon all of them, Ministers would have been 
defeated if the Tories had not come to their assistance. Thus it 
is, that agreement in aristocratic feelings, and aversion to the 
advance of democratic opinions, are ever tending to unite the two 
factions. The bitter party antipathy of the Traders still pre- 
vents any portion of the Whig Administration from combining 
with their adversaries, in the formation of a cabinet; and were 
such a union to take place, some among the Whigs, who are the 
timid friends, not the concealed enemies, of popular institutions, 
might be expected to join the Radicals in determined opposition 
to the aristocratic coalition—not however as leaders of the Reform 
party, for that day is past, but as fellow-labourers in the cause of 
popular principles. On the probabilities of such a conjunction it 
would be idle to speculate: at present the war between Whigs 
and Tories rages as fiercely as ever ; nor are the recent credit- 
able exhibitions on the subject of Church rates at all likely to 
soften their mutual animosities. 

Meanwhile there are economical causes at work, which, 
baffling all calculation, will not improbably ere long change 
the whole aspect of political affairs. During the two last years 
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the people have been at ease and contented, for wages and profits 
have been high. This state of prosperity is now over. The 
pressure in the money market has so long continued that a crash 
cannot be far distant. ‘Thence will follow a suspension of commer- 
cial confidence ; first commencing in London; gradually extend- 
ing itself over the country; the manufacturers thrown out of 
work ; the mills stopped. At first the hope will be that this 
pressure will merely be momentary ; but confidence once severely 
shaken does not quickly return; the vast town population of this 
country, who exist almost only by credit, will suffer, and continue 
suffering—then comes political discontent. The Reform Bill has 

iven to Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, &c. representatives. 

he Municipal Bill has placed great power in the hands of the 
householders. It is precisely in a period of general excitement 
that the late changes really give, what in ordinary circumstances 
they only seem to give, almost irresistible power to the people. 
It is impossible to tell what or how great will be the result of 
the first great political storm after the passing of the Reform 
Bill. It will advance the power of the democracy: it may 
level to the ground that of the aristocracy. This mighty result, 
however, would be brought about, not as it ought to be, by 
the gradual effect of the progress of civilization, and of the 
increase of knowledge and intelligence, gradually transferring 
power from the few to the many, and producing equality; but, by 
the feeling of discontents of material suffering, and of uneasiness, 
arising from economical causes, and producing a ye for 
political change. If the aristocracy were wise enough to do all 
that might be done (and it is much) towards removing those 
economical causes which tend to produce low wages and low 
profits, their power, though gradually decreasing, might long 
continue; at present none can tell how soon it may be forcibly 
wrested from them. In vain, however, did Mr. C. Villiers and 
Mr. Clay appeal to their understandings on the question of the 
Corn Laws: the replies of Lord Chandos and Lord Darlington, 
as the representatives of the country gentlemen, proved that the 
members for the Tower Hamlets and for Wolverhampton had 
paid them a compliment, to which they had been in no way 
entitled. 

In favour of the motion of Mr. Clay several of the Ministers 
were wise enough to vote: amongst others, Lord Howick, whom, 
on the whole, we are disposed to consider as the most liberally 
inclined and the least timid member of the Government. Yet so 
powerful was the agricultural interest, that of 312 members 
present in the House, only 89 voted in favour of the motion. 

The question of most importance which remains to be consi- 
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dered, is that of Lower Canada. The House of Assembly, 
unable to procure the redress of certain grievances, has for some 
time refused to vote the supplies. The Whig Administra- 
tion has thereupon proposed to the House of Commons certain 
resolutions, to the effect that the grievances of the Canadians 
shall not be redressed, and that the governor of the province 
shall be authorized to APPROPRIATE THE PUBLIC MONEYS WITH- 
OUT THE CONSENT OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. This proceed- 
ing is in direct violation of the constitution of Lower Canada, as 
settled by the Act of the 3lst George III. c. 31, which declares, 
in the 47th section, “That the net produce of all duties shall at 
all times hereafter be applied to or for the use of each of the said 
provinces (Upper and Lower Canada) respectively, and in such 
manner only as shall be directed by any law or laws which ma 
be made by his Majesty, his heirs or successors, oy and with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council and Assembly of 
such province.” 

To alter the constitution of a country with the consent of the 
people, is an act of constitutional reform ; to do so in opposition 
to the wishes of the people is an act of tyranny: which, if the 
people be strong enough, so that there may be a fair probability 
of suecessful resistance, they are under a solemn moral obligation 
to resist by force. This act of the Whigs is founded upon the 
expectation that the people are too feeble to resist ; it is, there- 
fore, a mere abuse of superior strength; disgraceful to those 
who, professing liberal principles, have dared to propose it, to ex- 
culpate it, or even to refrain from denouncing it when placed in 
a position so to do. 

The three first of the Canada resolutions were mere statements of 
uncontroverted facts. The fourth received the assent of the House 
after two nights’ debate, and four divisions. We confidently hope 
that the remaining six resolutions will be combated in the same 
manner, and the Bill contested at every stage of its progress, 
This question may be considered to be the touchstone of the 
Liberal party. Amongst the names of the Ministerial majority, 
we were grieved to see some who are usually found on the popular 
side: the first division, however, was on a point, the real charac- 
ter of which is only known to those who are well acquainted with 
the affairs of Canada; and it did not sanction the violation of the 
constitution of the province. The eighth resolution is the one 
which ought to excite the indignation of every friend of popular 
rights. If passed, as we most earnestly hope it will never be, it 
must raise up between the Ministers and the Radicals an impas- 
sable barrier ; and may involve the Ministers in a course of hostile 
measures against the colony, which this nation, they may rely 
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upon it, will not bear; but from which, at any stage after the 
first, it will be most humiliating to recede. 

The opponents of Ministers on this question are all the men 
best known in the Liberal party—Hume, Warburton, Grote, C. 
Buller, C. Villiers, Ward, E. L. Bulwer, Roebuck, Leader, 
O’Connell, Col. Thompson, D. Gaskell, Pattison, &c., &c. 
The opposition of the Radicals cannot now be slighted by any 
Ministry. The Radicals hold a position in the House, and in 
the country, which was little expected by Whigs or Tories three 
months ago. This has been the moral effect of their clearly 
and distinctly expressing their opinions, without fear and conceal- 
ment. They will not again forfeit this high position. As yet 
unsuccessful in their efforts to obtain increased securities for good 
government at home, they may yet, by their steady exertions, 
prevent injustice from being done to the defenceless colonists. A 
motion once lost, is lost for the Session; but a motion carried may 
be defeated in the subsequent stages. It is the duty therefore of 
the Liberals to fight the Canada question in every stage of the pro- 
ceeding, and to avail themselves of every form of the House for the 
purpose of obstruction and delay. By this course only it is that 
the attention of the people can be roused, and an effective interest 
excited about the subject; for a people who have so much to 
occupy them at home, are not easily induced to think or feel 
about the affairs of their colonies. ‘The majority of the people 
cannot believe the Whigs capable of an act worthy only of the 
Polignac Ministry ; and the majority of the Whigs probably do not 
know what they are about. It is still more probable that the 
eight Colonial Secretaries who in eight years succeeded one 
another at the Colonial Office, are all as ignorant of the subject 
of Lower Canada as Lord Stanley proved himself tobe. In this 
state of general ignorance and want of interest on the subject, the 
only course to be adopted is to bring the question as frequently 
as possible before the public, by debating every point, by contest- 
ing every position, and by dividing the Teens on every possible 
occasion. By such conduct it is not impossible that the Liberals 
may force the measure to be given up: nor need they abandon the 
more agreeable hope that the Ministers themselves may be acces- 
sible to argument ; and instead of protecting the bad parts of the 
Canadian constitution by violating the first fundamental principle 
of that and every representative constitution whatever, may yet 
join in redressing the grievances and amending the constitution of 
the province, in accordance with the just demands of the Cana- 
dian people. W. M. 















ERRATA. 


Page 181, line 5—for “ They were a sign that the” 
read ‘“‘ They were a sign that from the” 


— 181 — 7—for “arts of peace, long the sport of despots,” 
read “ arts of peace, war, long the sport of despots, ” 





